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THREESCORE AND TEN. 





BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





Who reach their threescore years and ten, 
As I have mine, without a sigh, 
Are either more or less than men— 
Not such am I. 


[am not of them; life to me 
Has been a strange, bewildered dream, 
Wherein I knew not things that be 
From things that seem. 


I thought, I hoped, I knew one thing, 
And had one gift, when I was young— 
The impulse and the power to sing, 
And so.I sung. 


To have a place in the high choir 
Of poets, and deserve the same— 
What more could mortal man desire 
Than poet’s fame ? 


I sought it long, but never found; 
The choir so full was, and so strong 
The fubilant voices there, they drowned 
My simple song. 


Men would ,not hear me then, and now 
I care not, I accept my fate. 
When white hairs thatch the furrowed brow 
Crowns come too late! 


The best of life went long ago 
From me; it was not much at best; 
Only the love that young hearts know, 
The dear unrest. 


Back on my past, through gathering tears, 
Once more I cast my eyes, and see 
Bright shapes that in my better years 
Surrounded me! 


They left me here, they left me there, 
Went down dark pathways, one by one,— 
The wise, the great, the young, the fair; 
But I went on! 


And I go on! And, bad or good, 
The old allotted years of men 
I have endured, as best I could-- 
Threescore and ten! 
Sac Hanrsor, L. I. 
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THE DECREASE OF CRIME IN ENGLAND. 
BY CHARLES E, WEBSTER. 





ALMOST everywhere the question is how to account for 
the increase of crime. Occasionally, as in Holland, a 
slight decrease may be noted; but it is only in England 
that the study of the statistics demonstrates a noteworthy 
decrease. 

The tables from which the figures are taken cover a 
period of about twenty-five yeais—viz., from 1868 to 
1894, At the outset the cbjec ion may be made that 
within the last halt century there has been a great 
change in the feeling of the community toward crimi- 
nals, and that there are few:r prisoners because juries 
are more lenient and juoges more tender-hearted ; but 
the inquiry does not proceed upon the basis of the num- 
ber of criminals in confinement, but will consider the 
number of crimes cummitied, the number of those 
brought to trial, and the number of sentences pro- 
nounced. 

Crimes, in these tables, are divided into six classes : 

1, Offenses against persons. 

2. Offenses against property, with violence. 

3. Offenses against property, without violence—thefts, 
etc. 

4. Offenses against property for purpose of revenge— 
incendiary fires, destroying crops, etc. 





5. Making and passing counterfeit money. 

6. Offenses against public order. 

Now in making our examination we find an increase 
in the number of crimes of the second and fourth classes 
of 28 and 19 per cent. respectively, over the number re- 
ported ten years ago, some explanation may be found in 
the socialistic teaching of the day ; but the decrease in 
the other classes is 8.8, 30 6, 34 and 22 per cent. respect- 
ively, or, taking the whole six classes together, there is 
an average decrease of about 8 per cent. 

This represents the absolute decrease in numbers ; in 
the meantime the population has increased 12 per cent., 
and ordinarily there should have been at least an equal 
increase in the number of crimes, therefore the real de- 
crease is much greater. ; 

Noting next the number of persons arrested as ‘‘ of- 
fenders”: in 1892-1893 there-were 160,625, ten years ago 
the number was 166,901, and twenty years ago it was 
167 018. e 

The group of crimes embracing cruelty to animals, 
drunkenness, sanitary and hygienic offenses is always 
large. Every year these crimes are more closcly looked 
after, and there is a natural expectation that the increase 
in the number of such offer ses would be larg; ; on the 
contrary, the increase is only 2.4 above the record of ten 
years ago, but as population has increased 12 per cent. 
there is a real decrease of 10 per cent. 

Surely this isa good omen for the future. It almost 
seems as if England had entered upon the highway of 
steady moral improvement. 

The criminal classes, ‘‘ those known to the police,” 
whether at large or in confinement, numb: red in 1867 
87,000, and now only 50,000; those at large numbered in 
1881, 38 960, in 1890, 31,225, in 1891, 30,488, in 1892, 
29,826, London itself making the best showing ; thus in 
every 100,000 persons there were ‘‘ known to the police” 
15 in London, 50 in provincial cities ani 61 in the coun- 
try. The Morning Post, of August 28th, 1894, says: ‘‘ The 
avarchiste, annoyed by the surveillance of the police, are 
leaving London and settling in the provincial cities.” 
Houses of bad repute decreased in number in three years 
from 2,688 to 2,360. These results are a guaranty of the 
moral future of England. 

In 1868-1869 juvenile offenders—i.e., those under 16 
years of age—numbered 10,000 ; this figure has fallen to 
nine, seven, and four thousand, or in every 100 000 of 
population there were 46 juvenile offenders in 1868-1870 
against 25 in 1893, a decrease of 70 per cent. 

These figures are so startling that we may be inclined 
to suppose that there has been a change in the laws or in 
the character of their execution ; but the laws have been 
made more stringent, and the number of arrests for every 
hundred crimes shows that the execution of the laws is 
more thorough ; for in 1886-1887 there were 44 to 45 arrests 
for every 100 crimes, and in 1892-1893 there were 46.8 
arrests. Meantime the number of the police has been 
greatly increased, and the expense on this account is 
now 22.3 per cent. larger than in 1886, 

The laws against intemperance, against cruelty to 
children and against truancy are more rigidly enforced ; 
in 1891 there were 96,601 arrests and 66,678 prosecutions 
for violation of the school laws. 

Other gratifying results that we notice in these tables 
are the decrease in the number of divorces, and the fact 
that while there is about the same number of bankrupt- 
cies, the ratio of assets to liabilities has increased from 
28.7 per cent. in 1884 to 36.8 in 1893, a proof of greater 
foresight and honesty. 

When we come to an examination of the causes of this 
encouraging decrease in crime, we are able to take some 
account of the improved administration of justice, and 
of the better hygienic surroundings ; but we are inclined 
to lay most stress upon the work of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, upon the enforce- 
ment of the laws against truancy, and upon the moral 
and religious training in the schools. Every child mal- 
treated or demoralized becomes an injury to society, and 
every one restored to his rights is a dis:inct gain to the 
community and to the future. 

A few figures will show the work of the Society in the 
last ten years: 25,437 children, victims of viclence, 
beaten, burned, cui and abused, rescued ; 62 887 neglect 
ed, cold, hungry, dirty children cared for ; 12 603 litule 
beggars, pale and emaciated, learning the ways of drunk- 
enness and vice, withdrawn from the streets: 4,460 
snatched from haunts of vice; 3,105 taken from acro- 


bats ard ropewalkers—in a word, more than one hundred 
thousand children cared for ; against their cruel or care- 
less parents 47,220 prosecutions were instituted. 

Education has its share in the good work, the school 
laws punish truancy by sending the offenders to truant 
schools, where the litt's runaways, washed and clothed, 
are kept steadily at work with a little study and no play 
for two months for the first conviction, four for the 
second and six for the third; about one-half of the 
truants are reformed during their stay in these schools. 
Industrial schools care for those who are not brought 
into Jine by the truant schools, and the reform schools 
set themselves the task of making bad boys and girls 
goo’. 

That they have succeeded so well and turned the tide 
of crime merits our hearty rejoicing. 

Sours BETHLEHEM, PENN. 
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THE INDIVISIBLE HEAD OF A DIVIDED 
CHURCH. 


BY CHARLES H. PARKHURST. D.D. 








HOWEVER accustomed we may be to that which is im- 
perfect, and however difficult it may be to improve upon 
it, yet that which is perfect—which is only another way 
of saying that which is the exact mind and will of God— 
is the only aim that is quite fitted to concern and satisfy 
us. No one, it would seem, can have sincerely questioned 
the position taken in our article of two weeks ago, that 
the denominational element is foreign to our Lord’s con- 
ception of Church. We may be satisfied with things as 
they are; but it takes but lit le study of the lessons and 
intimations of Christ to persuade us that he cannot be 
satisfied with things as they are. 

Narrow as may be the lines existing between denomi- 
natious, and whatever the seeming innocence of those 
lines, yet the lines are there ; they do op2rate as barriers 
between adjacent communions and are a feature of 
church life which could not have been contemplated by 
our Lord when he said in those words of his devout 
longing: ‘*I pray that they all may be one: as Thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that they all may be 
one in us.” 

It is important also, to remember that we none of us, 
presumably, believe that what we now know as denomi- 
nations, will form any element in that great Church of 
the future of which St. Paul makes mention when he 
speaks of that ‘‘Glorious Church not having spot or 
wriokle or any such thing, but holy and without blem- 
ish.” The best means sometimes of discovering how we 
really think a thing ought to be is to find out how we 
believe it is eventually going to be. As we gather about 
the Lord’s Table, the one fact which the service expresses 
and which is experienced, too, is our union with Christ, 
and our coasequent membership of one another. This 
union with him is not one which is achieved by virtue of 
any lines of thinking that unite us to him, or any course 
of conduct that commends us to him. The point of at- 
tachment is underneath the plane at which we do our 
thinking, and far deeper than the range of our perform- 
ance. Tne success of the service at his table will be 
measured by the degree in which every other considera- 
tion disappears in the warm light of the single experience 
that the Lord is ours and we are the Lord’s. 

It hardly needs to be said that sich experience will 
not wipe out the differences between us. The distinctions 
of wise and unlearned, rich and poor, will subsist as cer- 
tainly asever they do; but so far as the service isa 
Christ'y and Churchly one, those distinctions will not 
in rude themselves. The family of Christ is in that 
particular like the family in any human household. The 
characters and endowments of the children may be ex- 
ceedingly various ; and even the kind of estimate which 
those children severally form of their own father and 
mother may a!s> be exceedingly various; but none of 
those discrepancies operate to break the home into fac- 
tions, and for the reason that the home tie knits itself at 
a point lower than that at which the discrepancies men- 
tioned subsist. The home tie is made out of personal de- 
votion between parents and children; and so long as 
that personal devotion remains in force unlikenesses 
among the children will not menace the unity of the 
home. F 

It is easy enough now to take that principle and apply 
it in the matter of unity of the Church, There is no 
more need of a divided Church than there is of a divided 
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family ; and when Church division comes, when dePom- 
inationalism supervenes, it comes just as feuds spring up 
among a household of sons and daughters, because per- 
sonal loyalties are weaker than individual idiosyncrasies ; 
and Christians group themselves into Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Methodists and the hundred or two sects 
besides,. because the love of the Lord, which draws them 
together, is not so strong as to overcome their petted no- 
tions, fondled theologies and idolized ceremonials, which 
pull them apart. 

Ecclesiastical cleavage lines are not of a kind to be 
closed up by concocting a scheme of Church reunion, 
either federal or organic. It is not one of those issues 
that can be consummated by an arrangement. People 
cannot be made ecclesiastically cohesive by any amount 
of ecclesiastical fixing and ecclesiastical tinkering. The 
secret of true and constructive Church union and Church 
unity lies only in the intensifying of the cohesive power ; 
and the cohesive power of the Church is the mutual love 
of Christ and his people. Anything that presumes to 
take the place of that is a cheap and profitless subter- 
fuge. Coming together in convention and attempting to 
lay down lines upon which the unifying experiment can 
proceed, exhibits an evidence of everything but just the 
one thing that is necessary ; and for reople to ruminate 
upon methods by which the thing shall be done is con- 
siderably like a congress of botanical savants convening 
to decide upon the steps by which a mass of inorganic 
matter shall be constructed into an organized plant. 
There is no working power in a scheme. Botanical in- 
genuity is no substitute for live energy. It takes life to 
convert raw material into plant, and with the life once 
in hand, we can dispense with our vegetable geniuses 
and our botanical conferences and programs. The advan- 
tage that life has over method is that, while method has 
no power to gnarante> life, life is always compet2nt to 
guarantee method. Plans of Church unity do not com- 
pose Church life ; but Church life will make and execute 
plans of Church unity. A man will discuss measures 
for effecting the object and be passionately convinced of 
its desirableness, and yet not be so engrossed with the 
living Christ as the Alpha and Omeza of the entire mat- 
ter, as to be a factor conducting to the issue that he 
expatiates over and prays for. I know a prominent 
clergyman who will take the platform any time in the 
interests of Church unity and pour himself out in per- 
suasive address and throne-moving supplication in be- 
half of the visible oneness of the Lord’s people; and yet 
I know that that same clergyman, when asked to give 
to one of his flock a certificate of membership with a 
view to withdrawing to another communion—not a let- 
ter of dismission and recommendation, but merely a state- 
ment that such a person was at that date a member of 
his church—refused. And the result of it all was that 
the party became dis2usted with the Church that he was 
a member of and all the rest of the Protestant Churches 
along with it,and went over to Rome. I am not arguing 
that that was a reasonable course for the disaffected 
church member to adopt. I only refer to the case as a 
rather striking illustration of the factthat a man may be- 
lieve in Church unity, and talk it and pray it, and yet not 
have sufficient of the genius of Church unity in his own 
bosom to make him a means of bringing about Church 
unity as an accomplished fact. 

It lies close to thie, also, that the union we most need, 
desire and hope for, is not one that is to he secured 
merely by depreciating the features wherein the several 
communions differ. That is a negative means of ap- 
proach, and negative expedients never yield positive re- 
sults. We are not going to become one, in the sense 
intended by our Lord, by means of minimizing the re- 
spect; in which we differ, but by accentuating and maxi- 
mizing the one great respect wherein we are in accord. 
There is only one keynote in which the music of a united 
Church can be composed, and that is the note of a living 
Christ with whom our life is hid in God. Now it does 
not conduce very much to that resuit to treat different 
modes of doctrinal opinion as having all about the same 
value, and none of them tobe exactly credited with hav- 
ing any value. That easy-going indifferentism which 
keeps good-natured toward all opinions, for the reason 
that it cares nothing in particular about any opinion, 
does not denote either an intellectual or a moral 
tone that makes candidacy either for the reception of 
great blessing or for its conveyance. We are not going 
to reach Church unity by dropping, all of us, to the 
dead level of doctrinal *‘ don’t care,” but by rising to the 
positive altitude of mutual coherence in a loved and 
living Christ. 

In the meantime, as a motive urging us to return to 
the relations of absolute Church unity distinguishing be- 
lievers in the apostolic period, we ought to carry about 
with us a distinct appreciation of what it is that the 
cause of Christ is suffering because of the relations of 
schism and-competition now existing. It is hard to tell 
where mankind might not have been to-day, in its 
approach toward the millennium, if all the energy, 
shrewdness and money which rival lines of ecclesiastical 
aggression and rival schools of ecclesiastical opiaion 
have spent upun each other had been discharged upon 
the commonenemy. During the fifteen years that the 
writer has been in this city, the hottest battle that he has 
seen waged by the Church has been maintained entirely 
within its own camp, with the Devil and the atheists 
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and infidels looking on as unscotched and self-congratu- 
latory’spectators. I am not apportioning out the blame, 
but only saying that during all those fifteen years there 
has been no revival movement looking to the conversion 
of the heathen at home orabroad into which the Church, 
one particular branch of it, has thrown itself with such 
concerted, intense or sustained interest as it has into 
the warfare that has been waged inside its own ranks. 
Supposing. now, all the reserves of time, thought, 
money, faculty, energy, personality that have, during 
this conflict, been discharged upon men, a large percent- 
age of whom are undoubtedly Christians, had been de- 
voted with warm consecration of purpose to the saving 
of them that are lost, what might we not have been 
to-day in numbers, in power, in controlling influence ! 

With the object of our existence made plain to. us, 
with Christ’s own purpose for us distinctly prescribed— 
namely, that we should go into all the world and preach 
the Gospel, is there anything that can surpass us in point 
of wicked and elaborate foolishness? It is one of the 
proofs of the divinity of Christianity that it is gaining 
ground in the world notwithstanding the fact that the 
soldiers enlisted to do battle for it are quite as likely to 
drop into habits of mutual cannibalism as they are to 
combine against the common enemy. Any Christian or 
body of Christians that interrupts the progrers of the 
Spirit’s convicting, converting and sanctifying work, in 
order to secure greater prominence to his own theological 
or ecclesiastical view of the situation, is giving aid and 
encouragement to the infidel, playing into the hands of 
the Devil, and postponing by so much the day of the 
Church Triumphant. 

NEw YorRK CITY. 
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IN THE KING ARTHUR COUNTRY. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








OVER the edge and down from the fragrant hights of 
Exmore. an afternoon’s swift railway travel in ‘‘ The 
Flying Cornishman,” through soft, reeling mists which 
half-hid, half-revealed the windings of the picturesque 
coast, brought us to Penzance and the close neighborhood 
of the Land’s End, the most southerly point of England. 

Cornwall is pre-eminently the land of the legendary 
King Arthur. Other counties may claim a share in him, 
but Cornwall was the cradle of his life and the scene of 
his work. At Winchester, in the great hall of the Assize 
Court, the ‘‘ Table Round” is still shown to visitors. It 
is an immense disk of wood, thick and massive, oblig- 
ingly scored off, pie-like, with thirteen divisions to ac- 
commodate the twelve knights of the order and their 
monarch and founder ; and it dates back at least to the 
sixth century. In Glastonburv, known in olden times 
as ‘‘ The Isle of Avalon,” the King and Queen Guinevere 
are said to havebeen buried. This tomb was discovered, 
we are told, in the eleventh century—a double grave: for 
in the sarcophagus were found two skeletons, the one of 
a man of immense stature, the other of a woman, whose 
beautiful golden hair still attested to her perished loveli- 
ness. They were reinterred beneath the high altar ; but 
the Abbey is now a shapeless ruin, the high altar has 
disappeared, its very place is unknown, and the sepul- 
cher of King Arthur has vanished from the memory of 
man as completely as that of Moses. Usk and Badon 
Mount and the battlefield of the White Horse, are iden- 
tified or guessed at in different parts of England ; but at 
Tintagel, on the wild Cornish coast, Arthur the King was 
born ; at Camelot, close by, the fairy-built capital of his 
realm, he lived and reigned. Many of his most famous 
battles and adventures and those of his knights took 
place within the Cornish territory,.and on its southern 
shore, within 

“the sunset bound of Lyonesse, 

A land of old, upheaven from the abyss 

By fire, to sink into the abyss again ; 

Where fragments of forgotten peoples dwelt, 

And the long mountains ended in a coast~ 

Of ever shifting sand "*— 
he fought his last great fight, and vanished forever from 
the sight of men, borae in the barge of black, and 
tended by weeping queens. 

That *‘ shadowy land of Lyonesse,” of which the poet 
sings, is as vague and traditional now as the Arthurian 
legends themselves. It rose from the sea, forced up by 
volcanic agencies, and the sea has claimed it again. 
When we are told that Arthur forced Mordred and his 
knights back, league by league, till they could fly no 
further, it does not follow that the final struggle took 
place, as the geographical necessities of to-day would in- 
dicate, in the immediate vicinity of Penzance. For 
where now deep sea rolls for forty miles between the 
vast crags of the Lizard and the Land’s End and the 
steep rock-slopes of the Scillies—slopes in whose sun- 
warmed hollows narcissus gardens couch and a wealth of 
sub-tropical vegetation—was once dry land and fertile 
couotry. One hundred and forty *‘ parishes,” the record 
agsures us,existed in old times between the present 
shore and the rampart of the Scilly Isles, and the billows 
of the Channel now draw their furrows where once the 
plowshare ran. ‘‘The herring and the rockfish and the 
grayling” dart inand out of the drowned homesteads 
now, and Lyonesse, given by the sea for a time to the 
use of man, is withdrawn forever from his sight. 

All along the Cornish coast are trac4s of thesa strange 
emergences and subsidences, St, Micnael’s Mount, once 
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the castle of the’Giant Cormoran, slain by the redoubta- 
ble “ Jack,” and now the residence of the Earls of St. 
Anbin, is a rocky islet rising two hundred and thirty 
feet above the rea, and accessible only at low water by 
the natural causeway which connects it with the shore. 
But in far-away days, when certain hermits made the 
Mount their refuge, it was known as ‘“‘the Chapel in the 
Forest”; and even in our time, under peculiar corditions 
of tide, fishermen, gliding above in their boats, catch 
glimpses of a great tract of submerged trees standing in 
the sea far beyond the confines of the present shore. 
The tiny railway station at which travelers alight who 
desire to visit St. Michael’s Mount is named ‘‘ Maraizion ” 
or Bitter Zion, from the tradition of a colony of Jews 
who, before the Christian era, settled there to trade with 
the Phenicians, who were the earliest tin miners on 
Cornish territory. 

Cornwall is riddled with mines as with traditions— 
copper mines, lead mines, mines of tin, of silver. Many 
of these are no longer worked. and there is something 
melancholy in the aspect of their deserted mine houses, 
full of rusted machinery rising black and ruinous above 
the smiling fields, each the gravestone of some buried 
hope or dead prosperity. Such fields! The bloom of 
green which the soft, moist atmosphere induces upon 
them cannot be described. Cornwall is the market gar- 
den of England, and fruits and vegetables ripen in its 
spring-like winter and summer-like spring toa wonderful 
size and perfection. Our first breakfast at Mount’s Bay 
was made memorable by the appearance, outside the 
window, of an old woman bearing a tray of such straw- 
berries as we had never seen before—enormous, rosy 
spheres, an inch and a half in diameter, three mouthfuls 
at least in each, and firm, flavorous and sweet from stem 
to tip. These were urged upon our acceptance at three- 
pence a basket. The basket contained perbaps half a 
pint: but the fruit was so perfect that they held as much 
in the way of gastronomic satisfaction as a quart of or- 
dinary small, sub-acid berries. 

But to return to tradition and King Arthur, who, 
dweller in Cornwall as he was, probably never saw a 
strawberry in his life; which is a melancholy reflection. 
Cornwall is as rich in legends as in fruits and flowers, 
You meet them at every turn. At one point Dozemare 
Pool is shown you, said to be the ‘*Mere” into which 
Excalibar was thrown by the thrifty and reluctant Sir 
Bedivere. At another—at several others—you are as- 
sured that the final battle took place—that battle in the 
fog, when 

“ Friend slew friend, not knowing whom he slew. 
Here dwelt a giant, there a saint, in another place a holy 
hermit and miracle worker. In the neighborhood of St. 
Ives a group of cromlechs testify to the old Druid wor- 
ship. Dozemare Pool is the haunt of the Cornish man- 
demon, Tregeagle, who is condemned for his sins to bale 
out all the water it contains with a limpet shell. 

Satan plays an important part in the nomenclature of 
the region. There are ‘‘ The Devil’s Frying Pan,” ‘‘ The 
Devil’s Bellows,” *‘ The Devil’s Cheese Wring,” and, near 
Boleit, a circle of tall rock-shapes is known as ‘‘ The 
Pipers and the Merry Maidens,’ who are said to have 
been turned to stone as a punishment for dancing on 
Sunday. A legend more nearly pertaining to our own 
times is attached to Porthellick Bay. It relates to Sir 
Cloudesley Shoul, Rear Admiral of the Red in 1707. 

The flagship was on its way home from Toulon, and a 
sailor on board, who kept a private reckoning, declared 
to his mates that a mistake had been made, and if her 
course were not changed she was bound to go ashore on 
the Scillies. This coming to the ears of the Admiral, he 
had the man court-martialed and sentenced him to be 
hanged for inciting the crew to mutiny. Before his ex- 
ecution the condemned asked leave to read aloud a por- 
tion of Scripture, which request was granted. The por- 
tion he chose was the 109th Psalm where he ‘ that 
remembered not to show mercy, but persecuted the poor 
and needy man” is denounced and handed over to the 
vengeance of the Lord. ‘‘ Let his children be fatherless, 
let his wife be a widow,” read the dying man. ‘“ As he 
loved cursing so let it come unto him, let there be none 
to extend mercy.” A few hours later the frigate struck 
the Grillstone rock and became a total wreck. The body 
of the drowned Admiral was carried by the waves to 
Porthellick Bay, and rested for a time on astripof stone, 
before it was borne to Westminster Abbey to be there 
interred with great wealth of stone trophies, heraldic 
emblems and superincumbent virtues. A space of naked 
sand set in green is shown; and you are assured that that 
was the place where the corpse of the cruel Admiral Jay, 
and that ever since—an interval of a hundred and eighty- 
eight years—grass has refused to grow on the soil touched 
by tbe accursed form of him who ‘‘remembered not 
to show mercy.” 

It was on a rainy morning—rain is a daily feature of 
the Cornish climate—that we left Penzance for Tintagel. 
On the weather map of England Cornwall figures as a 
cloudy blotch, and June is one of the ‘‘ months of pre- 

cipitation.” 

The showers ceased after we left the train at Wade- 
bridge, and our drive from thence along the coast was 
taken on one of those pearl-gray afternoons which are 
peculiar to southern England, and seem to enhance and 


_set off whatever points of bright color there may be in 


the landscape. 
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But for the first part of our drive it seemed to us that 
there was nothing bright in the region through which we 
were passing. ‘he road lay along the coast, which was 
veiled in mist, and up and down long dips of hill and 
follow. Such an old, old country as it looked to be. 
The slate-built farmhouses seemed coeval with the slate 
cliffs under which they stood. The fields were walled 
with slabs of slate stuck aslant in the ground, and looked 
oddly dull within these somber inclosures. There were 
few trees and no flowers, except an occasional patch of 
garden or a row of geraniums and fuchsias behind the 
panes of a cottage window. Even in late June the 
thrifty Cornish housewives judged it safer to keep their 
potted plants indoors and out of the sweep of the Channel 
winds. Then, as we sighed over the sad-colored land- 
scape, the sun twisted himself out of a cloud and shone 
with swift, sudden glory; and immediately all things 
changed. The water, lapping into the coves between the 
giant headlands, fleshed into vivid green-blue, such a 
splendor of blue as ore sees on a peacock’s aeck ora 
pheasants breast ; the dazzle of green on the wet grass 
was beautiful, and gold reflets appeared upon it here and 
there froma multitude of orange and pale yellow flowers 
of low growth, which blossomed in thick patches among 
the pasturage. Then while we still exclaimed and won- 
dered over the transformation, the sun slipped into cloud 
again, and immediately the somber look returned, and it 
became once more a pallid green landscape, dulled and 
darkened with lines and masses of blackish-gray stone. 

The quaint hamlet of Tintagel lies chiefly along a single 
street, and wears an air of chill and rather unkempt 
bareness from its lack of verdure and shade. Butin the 
summertime its low: browed, dark-fronted dwellings are 
tilled with a succession of lodgers from all parts of Eng- 
land—artists, antiquarians and naturalists, walkers and 
curiosity hunters, drawn thither by the united charms of 
sea, shore and historical tradition. The center of a long 
stretch of splendid coast scenery, its walks and drives are 
full of interest. The ‘‘little gray church on the windy 
hill” above the village dates, in its oldest part, to Saxon 
times. Its walls are two feet thick, and its windows 
“splayed” to give as little purchase as possible to the 
wind, which blows with such force in the churchyard 
without that the gravestones are buttressed with masonry 
to keep them upright. Seven centuries of chill seemed 
condensed into its stone floors and hard, wooden pews. 
We asked how it was warmed in winter, and were in- 
formed by our landlady at ‘‘ The Wharncliffe Arms ” 
that since the days of Kiog Alfred there had never been 
a heating apparatus of any sort in the church, except 
that in very bad weather they sometimes lighted the 
candles, six in number, upon the altar. 

‘* Of course, then, no one can go to church at all ia 
really cold weather,” we said. 

‘Well ma’am, I can’t say that many goes. Often 
there’s just three or four of us. They say as this new 
rector that’s coming, will be for introducing stoves ; but 
our old one that died last year, he didn’t hold much 
to changing old things.” 

“It seems a great pity to have the church so uncom- 
fortable.” 

‘* Well yes, ma‘am ; but it isn’t as if there was more 
that was wishing to go. Hereabout the folk is mostly 
dissenters.” 

No wonder, poor souls ! 

Dundagil Castle, where Arthur, the son of King 
Uther was born, lies a half mile or so from Tintagel. Its 
ruins occupy the summit of a vast rocky promontory 
which juts into the sea so boldly ang completely that ex- 
cept for a steep little isthmus-like pathway it is virtually 
an island. In old times the connection with the shore 
was probably more distinct, for the castle crowned both 
sides of the gulf which now separates the headland and 
the shore. The massive build of the ruined walls testi- 
fies to thestrength and importance of the ancient strong- 
hold. The space inclosed is a large one, and the lines of 
the keep can be clearly made out, as well as those of the 
outer defenses, broken here and there by what in primi- 
tive days did duty as redoubts. The place is the delight 
of artists as well as antiquarians; and _ indeed, 
nothing could be more picturesque or more sug- 
gestive of pictures than the titanic ruin in its 
bold headland, with its dark piles of broken 
masonry ,with an occasional arch, containing a fragment 
of tracery to suggest that here stood the chapel or the 
banqueting chamber, and that there, where the sheep 
stray through the gates or crop the golden whins on the 
cliff’s edge, was the great hall where the knights sat and 
Jested, where Ygerne watched the progress of the siege 
which made her the enforced bride of Uthur, and the 
dark form of Merlin passed in and out followed by the 
scared and wondering faces of the crowd. In the curv- 
ing coves below, the blue, blue water surges in and out 
and dashes its creamy surf over the rocks. Even in calm 
weather the surf is strong, in storms the headland must 
be a welter of foam. 

And here it was that King Arthur, if indeed there ever 
was a King Arthur, grew to boyhood, learned the ac- 
complishments of a knight, and amid the wild forces of 
wind and sea tempered his body and soul for the life of 
conflict which lay before him. No one can visit Tintagel 
and not wish, at least, to believe in his existence. He 
seems as real and irevitable and desirable as King 

Alfred or William Tell or George Washington. But the 
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time in which he lived is very far away, the old orders 
have all changed giving place to new, incredulity has 
strengthened with the ages, and ‘Truth is this to me, 
and that to thee.” It is enough to be able to makea 
picture in the mind of that splendid shape drawn fair 
against the evil and darkness and chaos of his day, 
lightening the incredible blackness of ignorance and 
cruelty and superstition with the ray of his own white 
soul, and holding up for all men to see the standard of 
justice, purity and personal honor. Butas Merlin sings 
—using the voice of Alfred Tennyson—‘ Where is he 
who knows ?” . 
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AN OMAHA BIBLE CLASS. 


BY T. W. BLACKBURN, ESQ. 








Your article of last fall ‘‘ by a College President,” giv- 
ing examples of ignorance of the Bible among college 
students, was the occasion of the organization of at least 
one class for Bible study here. Each Monday -night 
since October lst we have met and have enjoyed an in- 
teresting and instructive winter’s reading and discussion. 
We were all Bible readers, nearly all church members, 
and all belonged to families who followed the old-fash- 
ioned habit of instructing their children upon scriptural 
doctrines, and encouraged them to read the Bible system- 
atically. Nevertheless we found, to our surprise, when 
we took up our work that a vast amount of information 
concerning the good old Book had either escaped us or 
had been forgotten. 7 

We chose to ignore all doctrinal questions and devoted 
ourselves to the Bible as a literary production. True we 
have had warm discussions over Moses and the Penta- 
teuch, as well as other controverted theories of author- 
ship and arrangement. Occasionally the discussion bas 
drifted into the question of inspiration ; but we all be- 
lieve the Book to be our only rule of faith, and that it is 
inspired in one way or another; and hence no breaches 
of good feeling have grown out of our differences. Hav- 
ing steered successfully clear of all the rocks of theolog- 
ical dissension and danger, our research and reading 
have been entirely delightful as well as profitable. 

We sought noe guide for the weekly tasks, but arranged 
our programs week by week until we had reached the 
beginnings of Jewish history. Thereupon we divided the 
work into ten divisions, covering the period from Joseph 
to Jesus, and assigned to each division two weeks. Per- 
haps it will be helpful to others to know something of 
our methods in détail. We are sure the “College Presi- 
dent” has awakened an interest in scriptural study by 
showing so clearly that our boys are growing up in ig- 
norance of the rarest literary work mankind ever pro- 
duced. We ought all to be ashamed of the fact that our 
children in the Sunday-schools get only the meagerest 
smattering of the Word. We need to take the dear old 
Bible into our hearts and households again. Its rare, 
rich English, its incomparable style, its history, poetry 
and prophecy, its anecdote and incident, and its scores of 
other unique and beautiful features, commend it to be- 
lievers and unbelievers alike. It is unsurpassed, of 
course, as a field for the garnishment of speech, poem 
and prose ; and no man is educated who has neglected its 
pages. I hope THE INDEPENDENT and other great news- 
papers will keep the fact before our people that the an- 
cient book of Christian and Judean faith will pay better 
returns for the investment of winter evenings than any 
other classic, ancient or modern. 

But to mention our program. The first three weeks 
we spent upon the authorship, the compilation and the 
publication of the Scriptures as we now read them, with 
papers prepared by members of the class covering both 
sides of the Pentateuch controversy. In other words, we 
looked at the Book from the outside ; and the program of 
our first lesson, which consumed one hour, will illustrate 
the thoroughness of our investigations : 1. What consti- 
tutes the Bible? 2. When, where and how were the early 
Hebrew and Greek books of the Bible compiled and first 
published, and where are remaining copies preserved? 3, 
Give account of English versions. 4. Tne Apocrypha, 
What is it, and why is it excluded from the authorized 
Protestant versions? 5. The Jewish idea of God com- 
pared with that of contemporaneous nations, 

The second three weeks were devoted to Genesis ; and 
during these weeks we reviewed the literary arrange- 
ment of the book, compared the stories of the Creation 
and the Deluge with those of other races of the world; 
listened to analyses of the character of Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob and Esau, and read up on Chaldea and the Chal- 
deans. Incidentally Milton’s description of Eden and 
Gail Hamilton’s rather unique discussion of Adam and 
Eve received attention. The topics for our fourth week 
were as follows: 1. Genesis—meaning and scope of the 
book. 2. Analysis of the first three chapters as they are 
read by modern students. 3. Story of Creation as told in 
traditions of other races. 4. Milton’s Eden. 5. Gail 
Hamilton’s Eden. 6. Questions aud answers on the first 
three chapters of Genesis. 

At the end of the sixth week, our preliminary study 
having covered all the genera! features and brought us 
chronologically to Joseph, it was decided to give to each 
member of the class of ten a separate topic upon which 
preparation was expected for recital, orally or by paper, 
once in two weeks. Each member of the class was to 
read the Scriptures for the chronological period of our 
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outline, but his researches were to be confined, so far as 
the weekly meetings should depend upon them for its 
information, to the topic assigned him. In this way ten 
distinct lines of thought and investigation were brought 
to the class, five at each meeting. Time was allotted 
for discussion upon topics presented, so that the work of 
each became the reward of all. This madea twenty 
weeks’ course arranged chronologically as follows : 

1, Joseph and his times, 1728 to 1571 B.c. 

2. The Exodus, 1571 to 1491 B.c. 

3. Conquering Canaan, 1491 to 1338 B.C. 

4, The Judges, 1338 to 1076 B.c. 

5. The Kings—Saul to Solomon, 1076 to 976 B.c, 

6. The Divided Kingdom, 976 to 721 B.c. 

7. The Ten Tribes in Captivity, 721 to 606 B.c. 

8. The Two Tribes in Captivity, 606 to 536 B.C. 

9. Era of the Second Temple, 536 to 397 B.c. 

10. The Maccabean Era, 397 to Birth of Christ. 

The topics each to draw out ten papers or lessons were 
as follows: 

1. Bible History—Joseph to Jesus. 

2. Bible Biography—Moses to the Maccabees. 

. Contemporaneous History. 
4, Contemporaneous Biography. 

5. Wit and Humor of the Old Testament Writers. 

6. Poets and Poetry of the Old Testament. 

7. The Law and the Lawgivers of the Old Testament. 

8. Biblical Research and its Results to the Old Testa- 
ment. 

9. The Prophets and Prophecies. 

10, Miscellaneous Topics not fully covered by the pre- 
ceding outline, 

We have in our class five gentlemen and their wives. 
Two of the gentlemen are lawyers, one a banker, another 
an insurance officer, and the remaining member is a 
railway official. One of the lawyers had been a news- 
paper man many years, Six of the little company are 
Congregationralists, two are United Presbyterians, and 
two are not now identified with any denomination. Of 
the six Congregationalists, two have never belonged to 
apy other Church, two were brought up Presbyterians 
and two Methodists. One of the others was reared 4 
Baptist, and the remaining member comes from Presby- 
terian parents. I mention these facts to show how varied 
the present occupations of the class and how diverse 
their views might be upon doctrinal points and to empha- 
size the advisability of ignoring differences of theological 
interpretation in organizing for systematic study if stu- 
dents wish to get the real meat of the Bible. 

We chose to have a small class of neighborhood friends 
and met at the house of the organizer ; but the plan of 
work, crude tho it may-be, is calculated to maintain the 
interest through the season, and could be utilized by a 
large as wellas asmall company. At all events, it and 
the work we have done are offered as a direct result of 
the article named above in the hope that our experience 
may encourage the formation of neighborhood clubs and 
help arouse enthusiasm for Bible study along lines which 
will interest young and old. 

Theology, dogma and doctrinal dissertation are right 
in their place ; but they are partly responsible for the in- 
difference of our young people to the Scriptures. Let us 
invite them to the Bible as a work of intrinsic merit, 
aside from its value as a rule of faith and the foundation 
of a religious system. The reader may begin to study 
indifferent and irreverent; but if he is unhampered by 
theologians, unruftled by dogmatic discussion and left to 
his own reflections he will first admire and then revere 
the wonderful Word. 

OmaHa, NEB. 
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THE TURNING OF THE WORM. 








BY MARY E. GORHAM, 





A SENSITIVE woman once corfided to me that she 
could not bear to talk to a certain gentleman of her 
acquaintance, because he always made her feel as if she 
must curl her feet up under her chair. 

I understood her feeling ; my own feet had so often 
threatened to curl up in his presence that I had grown 
to recognize in the impulse an involuntary tho reluctant 
tribute to that social tyrant, the Superior Being. 

My gentle confidante was, however, as I clearly per- 
ceived, nearing the period of revolt when her foot, weary 
of deferential curling up, would give an expostulatory 
kick against long-continued domineering. The veriest 
worm of the dust, too often trampled upon, will turn at 
last. 

In the words which follow, the reader, also tired of 
marking the Perfect Man, will discern with sympathetic 
eye the turning of the worm. For we, the oft-snubbed 
Inexact, with our unkempt intelligence and ramshackle 
rhetoric, who will not drive our Pegasus with an over- 
check— we, too, have our grievance. 

If a comfortably slipshod mode of thought and ex- 
pression is irritating to the intellectual martinet, a fussy 
accuracy is no less exasperating to him of easy-going 
mental habit. 

Who cannot recall precisians who have paralyzed 
the conversational activity of a whole dinner party by 
sternly «xacting an unimportant date or challenging a 
haphazard quotation? 

Why insist upon knowing who said a thing, provide d 
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it were worth saying in the first place, and cleverly said 
in the second ? 

Then there are those other pests with such a slavish 
regard for absolute accuracy that they spoil a good story 
by profitless attention to picayune details that side-track 
the mind before the main point is reached. Not con- 
tent with this, they assail the veracity of the clever 
raconteur, who adds many little fancy touches to his 
tale from pure love of his art, just as a painter enlivens 
a somber landscape by interpolating a bit of color. With 
these conscientious killjoys one must class the music 
pedant. When the listener has been soothed into a 
pleasant reverie by the exquisite rendering of—no mat- 
ter what—music, how exasperating to be aroused by the 
inevitab'e ‘‘Chopin is so enervating, is he not? and is 
that Opus tweedle-dum or tweedle-dee ?” 

Among the experiences that I would fain forget is a 
visit to a picture gallery with an art bully. Armed with 
the zeal of a proselyter and the technical vocabulary of 
a practical art critic, he triumphantly proved to me that 
I should loathe what I loved and love what I loathed ; 
until, cowed and unhappy, I felt that my innocent pleas- 
ure in many pictures was a sin to be repented, but never, 
never repeated, and that to attend an exhibition of 
paintings was to assume a terrible responsibility. 

Toa mere lover of flowers, the botanist to whom no 
rose would smell as sweet without a scientific name is 
often infuriating. In the presence of this incarnate wis- 
dom, let the blissful ignoramus but allude, for example, 
to arbutus (probably misplacing the accent). and he is 
immediately treated to a dissertation upon Epigea re- 
pens. 

The matter of pronunciation, too, offers to the accurate 
a delightful opportunity to prove others in the wrong— 
or should I say to set others right? I know an invalid 
whose malicious satisfaction in correcting the mispro- 
nunciations of others is rapidly building up her general 
health. 

Society is full of devotees whose god is the Proper 
Thing. One of these conventionalists made it a point 
never to forgive a person who yawned in his presence ; 
and yet the deadly propriety of his daily walk and con- 
versation was such as to induce this rude manifestation 
in all who were privileged to meet him. 

To people of his type, Bohemia and all that therein is, 
are utterly beyond the pale. The idea never dawns upon 
their politely circumscribed horizon that, while they 
thank Heaven that they are not like the poor social pub- 
lican, the publican in his turn, freely admitting his 
lowly estate, suffers, nevertheless, no envious pang. A 
clever actress once said to a girl whose life had been 
hedged in by conventionality, ‘‘ Of course we know you 
are nicer ; but we have much the better time !” 

In fine, everything depends upon the point of view. 
If we happy-go-lucky folks do not have our brain convo- 
lutions arranged in perfect mathematical curves (as 
fancy would arrange those of the intellectually righteous), 
let us not talk of fault, but of privilege. There are those 
who would rather take a rough gallop across country 
than a decorous trot in the park; who wantonly prefer 
a tousled curly head to the smoothest braided coiffure, 
who do not want Car’line to dance the bee-line, but to 
execute her own inimitable and spontaneous double- 
shuffles. 

To these, my oft-corrected but dearly beloved breth- 
ren, let me offer this word of encouragement: If 
one does not want to be an angel, it matters litile that 
he is not ‘‘ exalted to heaven in p’int of privilege”; tho 
not under the law, be may still be under grace. 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


THE FIRST QUARTER CENTURY. 
II. 
BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D.D. 














A REVIEW of the quarter of a century in the history of 
the Presbyterian Church inevitably suggests the query 
whether this is to be followed by another like period, and 
this by another, marked with equal or greater prosperity ; 
or whether, as in the past, unity is to change into di- 
versity, and conflicts around rising issues develop into 
partisan strife,and disintegration and disruption become 
the sad result ? 

There are those who anticipate the latter, rather than 
the former issue. They point to the struggles and rup- 
tures of the past and infer that like results will certainly 
become manifest in the future. They lay stress on the 
wide variety of the elements—personal, social, tradi- 
tional—that are now blended in the united body, and 
affirm that,as this variety was one of the producing 
causes of former ruptures, it will assuredly induce simi- 
lar effects hereafter. They point, also, to the fact that 
Presbyterianism as a system is not a simple but a com- 
posite aggregate in doctrine and polity, and in spirit, 
also; and therefore has in itself all the conditions of 
future division and may be expected to fall apart as 
soon as the coalescing forces decline in strength. They 
refer, also, to certain current issues, which they regard 
as more central, more radical, than those which have ia 
other days brought an antagonism and disruption, and 
prophesy that these issues will not be quieted either by 
ecclesiastical administration or by other harmonizing or 
compromising processes. They affirm that the spirit of 
mutual confidence and love which was awakened at the 
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union of 1869 has visibly declined; that this decline 
appears notable in the vast contrast between the Assem- 
bly of 1870 and the Assemblies of the past few years; 
that silent alienation or unexpressed indifference are 
already taking possession of many minds, and that. un- 
less some new uniting force shall come in from some un- 
known quarter, the end will surelv be a loosening of 
hands in work and sacrifice, and either a subsiding into 
decrepitude and decay, or some new explosion and 
catastrophe worse, even, than those of the past. 

Such are the fears and the anticipations which are 
here and there expressing themselves, even in circles 
where such opinions would not be suspected. On the 
other hand, the great majority of the Church are antici- 
pating no such sad consequences. They point in turn to 
the intrinsic solidarity of Presbyterianism, to the his- 
toric combinations and unions already realized, to the 
impressive lessons of the past as to the folly and the guilt 
of schism, to the temper of unity still prevailing, ani to 
the unifying effect of the great work to which the 
Church in the special providence of God seems to be sol- 
emnly committed. They direct our thought to the 
nobler spirit of the age, which protests with such stren- 
uous voice against all schismatic or divisive tendencies 
among Christians, and above all to that mellowing and 
expanding and unifying agency of the Holy Ghost, 
which is a grand guaranty that those whom he is thus 
teaching and molding will not drop away into discords, 
strifes, dismemberment, And certainly their reasoning 
is cogent, and their faith well founded, and their golden 
hope one which all may desire to see realized in a long 
age of peace. 

But just as certain is it that this better result is not to 
be secured by merely hoping for it ; it must come, like all 
growths in the Christian life, through most careful ob- 
servance of the conditions essential to it, and most ear- 
nest culture ofall the elements that are tributary to such 
preservation. It is doubtful whether American Chris- 
tianity has ever furnished a more beautiful illustration 
of the spirit of love and charity than that which came 
into view in the Union of 1869. It may be confessed 
that this beautiful temper was vitiated and discolored in 
some degree by motives and impulses of a lower grade. 
There were not wanting those who were less affected by 
cordial sympathy with the great movement itself than 
by the hope of some incidental advantage—whose main 
purpose was to gain some personal or partisan result 
such as the Union alone would secure, The spirit of 
party, and the desire to build upa great denomination, 
and the ambition to glorify Presbyterianism in the land, 
were also more or less potential. But in the heart of 
most the Union had become a dominating desire and 
purpose even before the negotiations were concluded ; 
prejudices had been silently corrected; the germs of 
true fraternity were already sprouting like good seed ; 
the sense of wrong suffered had died away ; a Christian 
willingness to forgive and forget had come into being; 
and the multitudes were prepared to clasp hands in the 
temper of holy brotherhood in Christ. And so, whatever 
may be the future, and however such a disposition may 
die out under the disintegrating agency of time and of 
divisive influences, the Union itself will always stand 
out in American Church history as an event, which, al- 
most more than any other, realized in fact the interces- 
sory prayer of our Lord for his people. 

So long as this temper exists, the terms and condi- 
tions of the Union will be faithfully observed. But any 
decline at this vital point, like a disease at the heart, 
will be the sure precursor of weakness, indifference, alien- 
ation, conflict, separation, along some divisive line. The 
terms agreed upon will certainly be ignored; the im- 
plied moral obligations will be set aside; important 
conditions will be at first modified, and then essentially 
changed. New terms and tests will be introduced, as 
the interests of partisanship or the jealousies or the am- 
bitions of men may suggest. Withdrawal of confidence 
will follow ; distrust will take the place of mutual love 
and fellowship. The abrogation or ignoring of sacred 
compacts will soon occur, and little by little so much of 
irritation or antagonism will develop itself that even 
those who love and observe the Union may come to feel 
that actual separation will be better than the continu- 
ation of such a relationship. And when this comes to 
pass some issue, perhaps in itself slight, will bring 
about division just as has happened in the past. 

It would be easy, if space permitted, to indicate, in part 
at least, the specific conditions on which the perma- 
nence of the Union depends, The denominational sym- 
bols, for example, must remain in suBstance, pure and 
simple, what they were when the Union was framed, 
without arbitrarily imposed interpretations of any sort, 
and witbout amendment except in the method constitu- 
tionally provided. The terms of subscription must not 
be altered, in the interest either of a loose latitudinarian- 
ism or of aclamoring conservatism. The Form of Gov- 
ernment must be administered equitably and generously, 
with due regard to the rights of the smallest presbytery 
or of the humblest minister or member, and without As- 
sembly domination. Every covenant or compact must 
be religiously adhered to on all sides untiiit is found that 
all the parties agreeing to it consent alike to its amend- 
ment or its abrogation. High ecclesiasticism must be 
sternly repressed ; the attempted sway of the demagog 
put down ; the enthroning of party above the Church ; 
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the elevation of the individual or the clique must be re- 
buked. Deference to one another in love, unmingled 
devotion to thecommon good, the stedfast exaltation of 
the wisest, purest, best, must be the prevalent disposi- 
tion. But why specify further? 

Possibly more than all else, the permanence of tle 
Union lies in the cordial combination, or conjunction of 
all parties in the great work ‘assigned by Providence to 
the united Church. The Union never has been, is not, 
can never be, an end in itself. While it is justified on 
one side by the principle of Christian brotherhood and 
charity, in which it originated, it must be justified also 
by its perceived, its vital, relations to this organic work. 
It must become a recognized fact that the joint body has 
actually come to be more efficient in machinery, meth- 
ods, operations, in consequence of the Union, and is 
actually accomplishing more than the two bodies would 
have accomplished in their separated state. One of 
the dangers naturally flowing from the Union is the con- 
sequent sluggishness, the diminished sense of personal 
obligation, the unreadiness to labor and serve and make 
sacrifices, that creep in insensibly where so many are 
joined together in suchan organization. Another is 
the natural tendency to undertake such labor or sacrifice 
under the impulse of a proud and aggrandizing denomi- 
nationalism, instead of that pure devotion to the Master 
and his cause, which ought to be supreme in every Chris- 
tian breast. In a word, there must not only be a broader, 
larger work: that work must be done in a broader, 
nobler spirit, if the Union is to remain a glorious fact 
through the coming generations. The temper of broth- 
erhood will not hold the Church together unless there is 
constantly associated with it the consciousness of a 
vaster service to God and to man to be rendered more 
effectively in and through the Union. 

That this Union ought to be permanent is a proposition 
which very few would question. American Presby- 
terianism owes it to itself to verify its own doctrine of 
the Communion of Saints (Conf., chap. xxvi), and to 
prove the sincerity of the practical power of its affirma- 
tion by standing more and more closely, more and more 
heartily, within the Union. Presbvterianism also owes 
this to the other great divisions of Protestantisin before 
which it has so often set the sad example of conflict and 
rupture, by setting before them also the living preof that 
Presbyterians, amid all their variations in belief and 
practice, can dwell together in unity. And who can tell 
how far such an example, continued age after age, 
would reach in quieting divisions elsewhere, and in teach- 
ing other Christian Churches the grand lesson first of 
toleration, and then of unity—so contributing to bring 
about that essential oneness of Protestantism which 
thoughtful minds are discovering to be the great condi- 
tion of the conquering of America for Christ ? 

LAN® SEMINARY, CINCINNATI, O. 
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WHY CATHOLICS OF WEALTH DO NOT ENDOW 
CATHOLIC COLLEGES. 


BY EDWARD F. X. McSWEENY, S.T.D., 
PROFESSOR OF CANON LAW IN MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 





WE often see in the papers accounts of foundations, 
donations and bequests to educational institutions, by 
persons who are not Catholics. It is often asked why 
Catholics are so seldom known to do likewise. 

Before answering, I would remind critics that the gen- 
erosity of our wealthy as well as our poor members has 
been splendidly displayed in the contributions to 
churches, seminaries, charities and parochial schools, in- 
stitutions of more pressing nece-sity. Indeed, colleges 
are generally built in response to the demand of those 
whose social position qualifies them to support these in- 
stitutions, and therefore are not commonly considered 
generally to be objects callixg for the attention of the 
benevolent. Apart from this, however : 

1. Catholics in our country have not as much money, 
even in proportion to their numbers, as non-Catholics. 
They do not mainly belong to the money-making races, 
such as the Hebrews, the English, the French and the 
Dutch, but are chiefly of Irish, German and Italian ex- 
traction. 

2. The Catholics are mostly later arrivals in this Eldo- 
rado. You will observe that the Vanderbilts, Clarks, 
Stanfords, Rockefellers, Cornells, Lows, and such other 
splendid benefactors of education, belong not only to the 
money-making Anglo-American or Batavo-American 
race, but have been rooted here for generations back, and 
thus control the sources of wealth. 

8. Higher education among Catholics is almost entirely 
in the hands of the religious orders. Now theseare very 
exclusive. Even the bishops have very little or perhaps 
nothing to say in regard to their system of teaching or 
their discipline, once they gain entrance into a diocese. 
Hence people do not feel disposed to endow their colleges. 
For men are not inclined to bestow their money, unless 
where they are allowed to have something to say asto its 
spending. . 

[ know of a case in point. An old graduate of one 
of these instit utions thought he would found a chair in 
his Alma Mater. He proposed to give sixteen thousand 
dollars, a sum sufficient in those days. They agreed to 
take the money, but would make no arrangement as to 
what wuuld be taught or give him any say in the matter. 
It was: ‘‘Give us the cash. We will use it as we think 
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**biz” to be done in anything, Birmingham will do it. 
No one has thought of remonstrating with it on this 
account, the gods supplied being such very inferior pro- 
ductions that they are calculated to bring idolatry into 
discredit. Buta silver buil, life size, is another matter. 
The silversmiths, however, contend that they are not to 
blame. It is a question of supply and demand; and if 
they did not make the bull, there would be plenty of sil- 
versmiths that would; or, if not, that they would be 


fit.” Being a graduate and a successful professional 
man, tho but a layman, he thought his opinion and 
preference might be allowed some weight, so he took his 
gift to a more catholic, tho non-Catholic, concern. 

4, Time was when even reading and writing was dis- 
tinctive of the clergy ; the rich and powerful, as‘well as 
the proletarian laity, had no “ book-learning” at all. 
The Church taught us all we knew up to, say, the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, But the clergy to-day 


‘** For full ten years his pointer Speed 
Had couched beneath her master’s table; 
For twice ten years his old white steed 
Had fattened in his master’s stable ; 
Old Quince averred, upon his troth, 
They were the ugliest beasts in Devon ; 
And none knew why he fed them both 
With his own hands, six daysin seven.” 


Who has even so well painted the “Belle of the Ball,” 


have not a monopoly of learning. Laymen are 
learned, are even authorities in every department, as 
well as clergymen. Hence the former should have their 
say in educational matters, especially when they offer 
to stand the expense; and they are perfectly justified 
in feeling insulted when they are shut out. And they 
are shut out. I know of but one institution, for certain, 
where they stani on an equal footing in the Board. 
That is the Catholic University at Washington; and on 
the death of Eugene Kelly, it had to ba admitted that 
the new departure had helped that institution, and that 
Kelly’s advice had been very useful, at least in his line, 
the important one of finance. 

5. Our rich laymen have-generally risen from poverty. 
They are not used to the possession of wealth, are not 
educated themselves, hence, perhaps, have not such 
large ideas in these matters, and do not understand why 
what has been won by their sweat should be donated for 
the education of well-to-do people’s children, or of any 
other children, for that matter. So they usually 
leave their money to their own offspring, starting these 
on the highroad to ruin, instead of compelling them to 
work their way up, in a measure, as they themselves had 
done, by temperance and thrift, just as old Commodore 
Vanderbilt and William H. Seward’s father made their 
sons work up. 

6. The Scripture says, ‘‘To him that hath it shall be 
given.” Most of our colleges are stillin debt. I notice 
that as they get on a surer foundation gifts multiply. 
This is natural, People don’t want to throw away their 
money on doubtful enterprises. So whatever our laymen 


and what in our first youth we thought of her : 
**She talked—of politics or prayers, 
Of Southey’s prose or Wordsworth’s sonnets, 
Of danglers, or of dancing bears, 
Of battles, or the last new bonnets, 
By candlelight, at twelve o’clock ; 
To me it mattered not a tittle ; 
If those bright lips had quoted Locke 
I might have thought they murmured Little.” 

At this distance of time it will be necessary to remind 
some people that Little was the name under which Tom 
Moore published his nauzghtiest verses. It is strange and 
not much to our credit that that which is most remem- 
bered of Praed are his charades, which (always with the 
exception of Miss Fanshaw’s, on the letter H—‘:’T was 
whispered in Heaven, ’twas muttered in Hell’) are the 
most poetical in the language. The answer, attributed 
to “Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt” (**Good-Night”), 
is probably not correct, tho no one has discovered a bet- 
ter. Praed died at thirty-seven, before he had fultilled 
the marvelous promise of his youth. 

Itisstrangethat while writing upon Mackworth Praed 
the sad news should have reached me of the death of his 
worthy successor as a writer of ‘* society verses,” Locker- 
Lampson, or, as he is best known, Frederick Locker. 
His ‘‘ London Lyrics” are, in their way, unequaled ; and 
he has done more than any other poet to invest our me- 
tropolis with social interest. Pall Mall, St. James’s 
Street and Piccadilly have all had a new interest, or 
rather, the revival of a new old one, given them by his 
pen. His humor—the humor of an old man who does 
not forget his youth—is charming : 


** made in Germany.” 
To keep a watch or a trinket one has picked up in the 
street is dangerous. Even one’s own watch may, under 


certain circumstances, become a dangerous possession. 


I know a man, one B., who had his gold watch snatched 
from him in the King’s Parade, Brighton. He was a tall 
and very powerful man, and caught the thief by the arm 
before he could get away. ‘‘Give up that watch, you 
scoundrel !” he cried. ‘‘I have not got it, sir,” returned 
the other. ‘‘I don’t deny that I took it, but I have 
‘passed iton.’ If you will not prosecute me you shall 
have it back at once.” My friend, unconscious, Jet us 
hope, that he was compounding a felony, gave the re- 
quired promise. The thief made a sign to some women 
who stood close by, and the property was given up. It 
had been torn from the chain, and B. took it to some 
neighboring jeweler to be repaired. He thought that 
the jeweler looked at him rather queerly, but took no 
notice. When he called the next morning, however, as 
he had agreed to do, he found a policeman in the shop. 
‘** You cannot have this watch,” he said, ‘ till you have 
accounted for your possession of it.” Which he accord- 
ingly hadtodo. It had, itseemed, been broken off the 
chain at the bow in a manner that only pickpockets use. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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GUSTAV FREYTAG. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 








THE late death of the author Freytag, was felt to be an 


event belonging properly to the close of the heroic era 
just gone by rather thao to our sordid present. For 
Freytag was pre-eminently a survival to the folk mind, 
just as Bismarck is. The bulk of hisinfluence was politi- 
cal; and it had been exercised in the past upon the 
past. 

Few men, probably, really did more to unite Germany 
than Freytag; for it was he who converted the women of 
the country to the idea of Germanism as to a religion, It 
was his books before and during the wars of 1848-1871 
which insistently inspired in his countrymen a respect 
for their common ancestry, while the military successes of 
these wars were inflaming them with an admiration for 
themselves. He created a folk ideal, a Germanism a la 
Freytag, which still exists as a contrast to what may be 
called Buncombism @la Bismarck ; a something distinct, 
homely and popular. The romantically exaggerated 
ideas of Germanic virtue, such as estrange sober readers 
of the writings of Felix Dahn, Julius Wolff and Georg 
Ebers, make up but a very smal! part of it. These 
splendid perfections of heroes and heroines are wel- 
comed by German matrons chauvinistically, with an eye 
to the blending effect they must exert upon the world; 
but, personally, they no more think of making use of 
them for imitation than they think of using crimson 
clouds for dress stuffs. Nor, on the other hand, does 
Freytag’s Germanism consist of the passionate negations 
of Spielhagen and Auerbach, and still less of anything 
like the cosmopolitan indifferentism of Paul Heyse. On 
the contrary, it is something most positive. It is some- 
thing temperate ; a little plain and heavy, but as inti- 
mately suffusive and able to hold its own as the odor of 
freshly washed linen among artificial perfumes. It is a 
nationalization of small and simple things. As set forth 
in his books, it becomes a kindling doctrine that whatso- 
ever is in the home and the shop is sanctified by con- 
nection with tradition, and possesses something specific- 
ally German in quality, which should be as piously 
cherished as national art or schools of literature, for 
whatsoever is sp:cifically German is admirable; is 
genuine, natural and sensible. Above all, Germanism is 
temperate—temperate in r ligion and temperate in de- 
mands for political freedom ; temperate in the use of the 
good things of life, in driak and in love. 

Luther, if living, could hardly have spoken directer 
and more persuadingly to what actually seems to be the 
core of the national heart and soul. Freytag’s words 
were the accents of German nature that made all Ger- 
man kin—Northern, Southern and MiddieGermans. His 
books brought millions of families tog ther in spiritually 
mutual acquiescence, while the great chapters of the 
war, the battles of Worth and Sadan, could at their best 
but unite a few huadred thousand individuals. So 
much more omaipotent still is the Word than powder ! 

Freytag, by birth, was a Silesian, his native place being 
Kreuzburg, in Lower Silesia. The date of his birth was 
1816. From the railway the old town appears half sunk 
in the yellow sand of a flat bit of country, all the low, 
red-tiled houses of which lie huddled together at an 
anxious distance from a black, fir forest that stretches 
toward the east. No quaintness whatever characterizes 
the place. A stranger would fancy the population, 
therefore, to be an uniateresting, dull mass of humanity, 
if Freytag had not recounted what thrilling adventures 
with the alien races of Poles and Slavs closely store its 


do bestow is given to those who need it least, but are 
most likely to employ it surely for the general purpose 
intended. 

7. Our laity, take them all in all, give generously to 
the Church, where they have, of strict right perhaps, 
nothing to say. But there isa tendency in human nature 
to have our own way inother things when we are denied 
itin some. Hence the monarchism of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment makes most Catholic countries incline to repub- 
licanism in civil polity. At least, it is true that sixteen 
of the nineteen republics in Christendom are exclusively 
Catholic. 

8. The recogaition of laymenin the Episcopal, Presby- 
terian and other such denominations, gives these great 
power for works of beneticence and education. Did they 
exclude the laity from their councils these organizations 
would rapidly disintegrate and disappear. 

9. Archbishop Carroll and Bishop Eagland in their 
days had a Lower House of lay deputies to assist in gov- 
erning the Courch., 

Toe feature of lay trustees, as carried out in New 
York and elsewhere, works for good in matters of paro- 
chial management. In Cincianati, since the Purcell 
catastrophe, it is carried to what New Yorkers would 
consider anextreme. Butif it is allowable, and found 
useful even in Church management, why might it not be 
applied, now that many members of ourim migrant races 
are influential and competent, in the administration of 
our Colleges also? Why not? 

At any rate until this is done, more or less, I think we 
shall not get rich Catholics to endow our colleges. And 
whea the day of trouble arrives how will these one-legged 
institutions stand? The ruin of many of those in Europe 
might perhaps have been stayed or entirely averted, if 
laymen of esteem and influence had place in their ad- 
ministration and shared the responsibility. 

EMMETSBURG, MD. 







































“Sometimes to Pall Mall I repair, 
And see the damsels passing there : 
Bat if lL try to 
Get one glance they look discreet, 
As though they’d some one else to meet, 
As have not J, too?” 
His lines, ‘‘ To My Grandmother,” have a wit and pathos 
that have seldom been surpassed : 
“This relative of mine, was she seventy-and-nine 
When she died ? 
By the canvas may be seen how she looked at seventeen, 
As a bride. 


Her ringlets are in taste. What an arm! what a waist 
For an arm ! 


As the poet knew the old lady, she was very different: . 
* Her rounded form was lean, and her silk was bombazine. 
Well I wot 
With her needles she would sit, and for hours would she knit : 
Would she not ?’’ 
Locker has written little, but it is almost all good. 

It has been decided in a Paris law court, in connection 
with a dressmaking suit, that a husband is not liable for 
his wife's expenditures, if they are out of proportion to 
his means. The importance of this decision can scarcely 
be overrated. If the principle is generally adopted, one 
great reason for the paucity of marriages will be re- 
moved ; for it is certain, in middle-class circles, it is the 
fear of the woman’s habit of extravagance that often 
prevents the man from proposing. They cannot give 
their wives the same luxuries to which they have been 
accustomed at home, and with which they are very un- 
willing to dispense. Yet it is ridiculous to suppose thata 
young fellow on the threshold of life can have the sawe 
money to spend as his father-in-law, who has made bis 
pile. 

Itis only a few weeks ago that a pauper was charged 
before a magistrate with the heinous offense of talking 
at teatime. One hoped that that workhouse was unique 
in its treatment of its inmates; but one Board of Guar- 
dians seems as hard as another, At Bristol, the other- 
day, some traveling minstrels kindly invited the children 
of tne workhouse to an afternoon performance, This 
offer was declined by the Guardians on the ground that 
the children had been taken to a pantomime **as recently 
as January.” Once in four months, itseems, is considered 
by these gentry too often for these poor little creatures 
to enjoy themselves, Itis persons of this class set in a 
little brief authority whom Shakespeare has described as 
making the angels weep. 

‘‘Let the buyer beware ” is a.well-knowa proverb; but 
must the same caution be exercised by the vender? If 
one gives an order for skeleton keys the ironmoager 
properly hesitates to comply wich it without inquiry ; 
nor can one ask for prussic acid at the chemist’s without 
exciting suspicion ; but ag to ordinary articles one would 
think that the seller had nothing to do with the use they 
were put to when once they had left his hands. ‘‘ The 
missionary society,” however, is of a different opinion ; 
for I read that a certain eminent firm of silversmiths has 
with which his name will be always associated, Praed incurred its wrath by selling a bull in silver, and of life 
had no rival. Wao that has any taste for tender humor 4iZe, to the Hindus—to be placed in one of their temples 
does not delight in Quince, the man whose doctrine was for worship. It is an altogether novel and curious case 
that the poor were always able, never willing. of conscience. Birmingham, it is understood, has sup- 

“ And so, the beggar at his door plied idols to the East for generations ; it sends out gods 
Had first abuse, and then a shilling ;” of all sorts and sizes, to suit every creed ; if there is good 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 





THE death of Lady Young, at ninety years of age, sev- 
ers the last link with the literature of the early part of 
the century. She was sister to Mackworth Praed, the 
poet, who died nearly sixty years ago. What a gulf of 
time to be bridged over! She was a young woman when 
Praed and Macaulay, as undergraduates, were contrib- 
uting to Knight’s Quarterly Magazine their Cavalierand 
Roundhead ballads, In these Macaulay showed himself 
the superior, tho Praed’s “‘ Sir Nicholas at Marston Moor” 
could hardly be bettered : 

“Good speed to thee, Sir Nicholas! thou hast no thought of fear ; 
Good speed to thee, Sir Nicholas! but fearful odds are here. 
The traitors ring thee round, and with every blow and thrust, 


. —— down,’ they cry, ‘ with Belial; down with him to the 
ust |’ 


‘I would,’ quoth grim old Oliver, ‘that Belial’s trusty sword 
This day were doing battle for the Saints and for the Lord !’” 


In the Society poems and the “‘ Everyday Cnaracters,”’ 
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local memory. Kreuzburg, significantly enough as the 
birthplace of the apostle of Germanism, is a border town, 
an outpost of German civilization. 

Freytag’s youngest years were spent in its homes and 
encircling fields. He then went to Oels, a college town 
not far from Kreuzburg, where relations of his father 
lived, and, in 1839, to Breslau. In Breslau he first 
studied at the university, and then taught, his specialties 
being German history and philology. His autobiography 
relates, with some detail and considerable irritation, that 
his career as a tutor was stopped by the authorities under 
pedantic pretenses, He would have been thrown quite 
into exigencies—for the action of the university cast a 
slur upon his reputation as a candidate for a State pro- 
fessarship ; but, fortunately, he had already entered into 
authorship, and his ventures had gained for him friends 
and patrons. ‘In Breslau,” a volume of poems, found 
subscribers among the patriotic Breslaue:s, and the 
comedy, ‘‘The Wedding Tour,” or, “‘ Kunz von der 
Rosen,” and a new play, ‘‘ Valentine,” won considerable 
success. The times were revolutionary; and he wrote to 
the heart of a society, which was ready for reform, 
out of a heart that was wounded by a personal experi- 
ence with arbitrary class laws and ordinances. His 
heroine, Valentine, is led aside from a frivolous, vain 
life by the hero, Georg Winegg, alias Saalfeld, whose 
American-like freedom of view impresses her in almost 
precisely the same way as it was impressing the finer 
spirits of the time. A clear expression of the truth, 
however, that mere destruction of social abuses is not 
sufficient, crops likewise out in the piece, and stands like 
a solid bowlder of conviction deposited by the passage of 
stormy passion through the soul, 

And while the force of the author’s sympathy with the 
freer principles of the common people was so strong as 
to cause him to revert again to the subject of the refor- 
mation of an aristocrat by a plebeian in his next work 
(Count Waldemar, by the simple gardener’s daughter, 
Gertrude), this characteristic insistence on work as an 
essential to social salvation shows itself a good deal 
strengthened. Freytag, indeed, never got much further. 
He attained to this ideal and stopped. Mentally he was 
fully matured at forty. None of his later works, save 
perhaps those of a technical sort, afford any new 
thoughts. His contribution to the treasury of the world’s 
wisdom is laid down in ‘‘ Die Valentine” and ‘** Graf 
Waldemar ; and herein it is rather the voice of Frey tag’s 
times that speaks than the individual Freytag. Frey- 
tag’s own part in the work is the purity of style in which 
the thoughts and personages present themselves. He 
was clear-headed, and he loved clearness. His distinct- 
ness as a writer consists, before all things else, in his 
lucidity of expression, his simple disposition of parts. 

A problematic nature ora problematic book was un- 
sympathetic to him ; he never was the one nor produced 
the other. Nor could he feel with heroic natures such as 
Auerbach loved. He lacked the crudities and, als for 
his fame, the sublimities of genius. He was in all things 
a devotee of moderation, His tragedy, ‘* The Fabians,” 
is analogous in its elegance of diction to Addison’s 
**Cato.” In real life and in poetry his liking was for 
folks who know what they are about. Above all he 
loved the naturally able who are at the same time gay- 
hearted. High spirits were wihe and champagne to his 
contemplations ; they inspired him, brought out his wit- 
tiest fancies, and set going his best capacities. His hu- 
morous old fellows and saucy young ones are represented 
as possessing every kind of virtue ; they are brave, ten- 
der, magnanimous, self-reliant; he cannot depict them 
admirable enough. 

In real life he was himself practical ; had his talent for 
writing failed, he would, like Goethe, still indubitably: 
have become a man of mark. He was one of the few 
millionaires among German authors, for the reason that 
both his books and his conduct brought him advantages. 
In Breslau he married a widowed countess whose business 
affairs had been intrusted tu his care, and her means en- 
abling him wo raise himself from the position of a worker 
to that of a capitalist, he moved to Leipzig and bought a 
share in a popular magazine, This periodical was the 
Grenzboten. He raised 1t to a high level of literary merit 
and made it one of the mos¢ reliable and powerful politi- 
cal organs in the land. Op the strength of the public 
reputation it won for him, he was elected to the North 
German Confederate Diet, while the insight it gave him 
into journalism was of the greatest use to his literary 
must, inasmuch as it enabled him to write ‘‘ The Jour- 
nalist,” one of the most delightful plays in the German 
tongue. 

The author’s public life brought him in contact, more- 
over, with men of prominence. He had purchased a 
modest country seat near Gotha, at Sieblaben, fora sum- 
mer resort, and saw especially often the Duke of Coburg, 
Ernst II, the brother of the Prince Consort of England. 
‘Tais price was a (moderate) Liberal, and was living, as 
he relates himself in his Memoirs, under a kind of ban of 
his fellow princes, these fellow princes being constitu 
tional monarchs only by force of circumstances, whereas 
he was such a monarch by force of personal conviction. 
Freytag could have had no better friend ; nor, as it turned 

out, did he possess a firmer one; for the persecution 
that had pursued most of the other patriotic writers of 
the country into fortresses, prisons or foreign lands, laid 
its clutch on him in the form of a mandate of arrest from 
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the Prussian Government. He was in imminent danger 
when Duke Ernst nobly intervened. Hastily naming the 
poet a hofrath (the lowest court title, the first Goethe ob- 
tained and the one Schiller wore), he declared Frey ag a 
member of his household and outside the jurisdiction of 
another Government. 

Freytag, thereupon, was let alone; and, the impres- 
sionableness of his Breslau period being outgrown, he 
went on uninterruptedly in the quiet of the evenings, 
talking with the Duke in the palace gardens over the 
true nature of Germanism. To his mind the true Ger- 
man nature shows itself where German activities are at 
work in the field and shop. And presently he presents a 
book to the Prince bearing the trade-like title, ‘* Soll und 
Haben”—*‘ Debit and Credit.” 

Two lads wander along a country highway toward a 
great city (Breslau). One stops to admire a lordly park. 
The castle which belongs to it is in the near distance, and 
ona balcony in front is the daughter of the house, Baron- 
ess Leonore von Rothsattel. Antonadmires her too. He 
comes of humble folk who respect the autocracy unques- 
tionably as superior beings. . 

The second boy is a fellow-townsman, a Hebrew imp of 
the name of Itzig. Anton in Breslau becomes a clerk in 
the large grocery of Traugott Schroter. Itzig falls as 
naturally among rogues as a thistle sticks to wool. His 
dark-haired race are the money lenders of the province, 
and many a great estate is in their usurious hands. 
Baron Rothsatitel’s at last falls into them also. Anton 
hears of it, and tho warned by Schroter that arrogant, in- 
consistent noblemen cannot be helped, he determines to 
stand by Baroness Leonore and her mother. He con- 
ducts them to the desolate Polish territory that Rotheat- 
tel has been cheated into accepting in exchange for his 
well-stocked estate, and which is beset by rogues and 
beggars, and threatened by rebel hordes. In the 
patrician Schréter house, meanwhile, is a rich and ex- 
cellent girl, Sabine, who loves Anton, And there is also 
a gay-hearted, devil-may-care friend, von Finck, the son 
of a wealthy ennobled merchant in Hamburg, who wants 
Schréter to make a man of Finck. A favorite occupation 
of this friend has been that of nosing around aristocrats 
from pillar to post of his jokes. Being tired of that he 
turns up in the God-forsaken bole of a Polish estate to 
visit Anton. The rebel marauders in the neighborhood 
are planning an attack on the estate, and, as it happens, 
Finck is of great use. The Baron takes him to be a posi- 
tive salvation; is he not a ‘*‘ von,” and consequently 
knightly in courage and prowess? Finck, of course, says 
**Yes.” He is mightily amused, as usual, over the silly 
prejudices of his class. What he does take ill of the old 
fellow is his conduct toward Anton. Anton is as good 
as turned out of the house. But Anton takes experience 
with him, and returns toSchréter a wiser man. Schroter 
sends him to rescue a caravan of goods that have been 
seized by rebel Poles, and this dangerous errand being 
done well, Anton is encouraged to woo Sabine. 

Itzig comes to his end as the murderer of a sottish 
pettifogger who knew too many of his business secrete. 
Leonore marries Finck. Finck reclaims the Polish waste 
of land that the Rothsattels own and so establishes an 
outpost of German civilization. 

The merits of the novel are many ; its faults are the 
lengthiness of the anecdotes about the secondary person: 
ages engaged in Schroter’s firm, and the want of passion 
in the love scenes between the heroes and heroines of 
the story. Freytag confesses in his autobiography to 
not having been able to inspire himself for writing the 
chapter on Anton’s wooing. All the rest of the tale 
went easily under his pen, but this scene would not, and 
would not go. It formed an extra task for itself after 
the rest of the book had been completed. 

The scenes of the novel are pretty nearly all derived 
directly from nature. The house, ‘‘T. Schroter’s,” is 
the ancient one on the Albrects Street in Breslau belong- 
ing to the old patrician family Molinari ; and I visited it 
several times when we lived in Silesia, with a German 
friend. On one occasion, it was I think in the year 1882, 
we found Herr Freytag there asa guest of its proprie- 
tress, a widow lady of a tall and handsome presence, 
who superintended the extensive housekeeping of the 
home in the upper stories of the mansion, looked after 
the education of eleven or twelve children, and controlled 
the business of the several-century-old grocery going on 
in the apartments below. 

There at the entrance of the arched and stone-paved 
hallway hang the great black arms of the huge scales 
which Freytag has made famous with his vivifying de- 
scription ; there, too, is the main shop with its chapel- 
like ceiling and statuets of saints suspended therefrom 
in mid-air on iron chains, and beneath a chapel-like, 
vaulted basement cellar which the Molinaris of the 
seventeenth century constructed for a refuge in times of 
siege. 

Herr Freytag moved about in the familiar rooms with 
an eye alert for any change; and I remember that on 
coming down the caged-in, winding, stone stairway, and 
discovering a statuet in a niche in the wall, he paused 
and pressed both hands to his breast with a gesture of 
heart-felt pleasure. ‘‘ Selbst das Mannchen steht noch !”— 
** Even the little man holds his owa!” he exclaimed, 
while our hostess remarked, smiling, that ‘‘litt!e man” 
had always been his name for the statuet which nobody 
knew the history of, but wh.ch was as old certainly as 
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the house, and was supposed to have been a heathen 
house god. 

I thought Herr Freytag’s figure and carriage wanting 
in distinction. His gait was a little shambling. The 
most striking traits of his countenance were his uncom- 
monly high cheekbones, and a grayish sandy beard. 
His eyes. were remarkable only when a twinkle darkened 
and polished their blue-grayish hue. 

His most popular successes after *‘ Debit and Credit ” 
were ‘‘ Ancestors” and ‘Pictures from the German 
Past,” the first named being a series of novels, and the 
last a series of sketches. 

Freytag was a lover of small things, of genre. He 
liked Poor Richard almanacs, placards, family letters, 
diaries, and all sorts of historical rubbish of this graph- 
ically personal and fragmentary kind; and his ‘‘ Pic- 
tures” are delightfully various, not only for this reason, 
but because he likewise cultivated self-suppression. He 
lets contemporaries speak for themselves in their own 
way. Of all German historical writers of fiction he, de- 
cidedly, was the least rhetorical. 

The ljast work of the author was a pamphlet on Em- 
peror Friedrich, ‘‘ damning him with faint praise”; and 
naturally it created more ill-will on the part of the nation 
against himself than against the late Prince. Freytag’s 
liberalism did not go as far as the Emperor’s ; hence his 
unrest, his wish to warn Germans, his dislike of English 
and feminine influences, and his expression of this dis- 
like. 

With Duke Ernst, of Coburg, Freytag remained on 
good terms till the Duke died. Freytag, after the death 
of his first wife, had married his cook. After his divorce 
from his second wife he married a German-American 
lady of his own quality; and the Duke, who had steadily 
advanced Freytag in rank, gave him the superlative 
court title of Excellency, As such Freytag died and was 
interred, 

DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
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MR. SHEARMAN’S ERRORS ABOUT HAWAII. 


BY THE REV. SERENO E, BISHOP. 











THE INDEPENDENT gave such hospitable reception to 
my last letter, of May 8th, about ‘‘ Missionaries’ Sons in 
Hawaii,” that Iam encouraged to add something more 
in review of the strictures of Mr. T. G. Shearman. It 
is not his fault that I have the great advantage of him 
in a life-long intimacy with the missionary work in Ha- 
waii, as well as with social and political conditions here 
for sixty years. I have at this last moment met in the 
Boston Herald with an extended summary of the con- 
tents of his monozraph, entitled, ‘‘ The Hawaiian Des- 
potism, a Reply to its Defenders,” and propose to score a 
few of its gross misapprehensions. 

No adequate explanation, he says, has been given to 
the gross inconsistency existing between the statements 
which were so long made of the success of missionary 
efforts ia these islands, and the more recent assertions 
‘concerning the idolatry, filthiness, debauchery and 
general wickedness of the islanders.” The latter asser 
tions he does not believe to be true. 

Allowing for perhaps some degree of high coloring— 
more in the minds of American Christians than in any 
actual statements by missionaries—as to the original 
reclamation of the Hawaiians from their heathen degra- 
dation; and making a very large discount from Mr. 
Shearman’s allegation about the reports of their present 
condition, which he discredits, the ‘‘ explanation of the 
gross inconsistency” is an easy and simple one. The 
earlier statements of their reformed condition related to 
a generation of p2ople now departed, who lived here 
fifty-five years ago. The later statements relate to the 
third and fourth generation from the former people. 
Mr. Shearman might just as well find incredible the 
statement of Judges 2: 10-12: . 

“‘ And also all that generation were gathered unto their 
fathers: and there arose another generation after them, 
which knew not the Lord, nor yet the work which he had 
wrought for Israel. And the children of Israel did that 
which was evil in the sight of the Lord, and served 
Baalim: and they forsook the Lord God of their fathers, 
which brought them out of the land of Egypt,” etc. 

Something like the experience of Israel has been 
visible among the Hawaiians. The Lord did not, there- 
fore, despair of Israel; neither need we despair of the 
remnant of this interesting and amiable people. Their 
declension, however, has been not all as complete as that 
described in Judges. There is still a noble body of stanch 
and faithful Hawaiian Christians, pastors and church 
members. But the majority of the people are very much 
given to intemperance and debauchery, as well as to su- 
perstitious fears, and terror of the sorcerers. This evil 
condition of things has immensely increased during the 
past thirty years, when drinking,vice and idolatry began 
to be actively cultivated by King Lot and then by Kala- 
kaua, 

During this same period, on the other hand, there has 
been a most conspicuous progress among the natives in 
general intelligence and the externals of civilization, 
dress, houses, carriages, etc. This is largely due to the 
presence among them of a large body of opulent whites, 
whom they imitate. It is also owing to very ample pro- 


visions for the education of native youth of both sexes in 
large training schools as well as in the common schools, 
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In all acc>unts of social conditions there i3 a dark and a 
bright side. Relating to Hawaiians the contrasts are ex- 
ceedingly strong. Mr. Shearman has selected some ex- 
treme statements of the low moral condition of these 
people, rather exaggerating them, while he has con- 
trasted these with equally extreme statements about their 
former moral and spiritual elevation. 

There was, in the great revival of 1837-’38, which I 
witnessed in my boyhood, a tremendous spiritual uplift 
given to the nation. Out ofa population of over 100,000, 
20,000 became apparently true believers on Christ. The 
remaining eighty per cent. of the people were more or 
less subservient to reclaiming influences. For nearly 
twenty years the moral influence of the missionaries con- 
tinued dominant, and the nation became organized into 
Christian civilization, with liberal and constitutional 
government, By reason of God’s marvelous work of 
grace in 1837—"38, it became literally true that ‘‘a nation 
was born in a day.” It was a most glorious thing, 
worthy of all the wonder and the praise which it elicited 
from the American Churches. 

But how is that inconsistent with facts of subsequent 
decline in piety, and revival of the temporarily sup- 
pressed heathenism? It would be absurd to suppose that 
the eighty per cent. of unregenerated Hawaiians did not 
among them secretly keep alive the old supersitions and 
the old vices, ready to break into flame under later royal 
encouragement. Mr. Shearman writes in dense igno- 
rance and misapprehension of all the proclivities that 
necessarily survive in a converted heathen people. He 
makes no account of the tremendous power of inbred 
custom and heredity. He has no idea of the inveterate 
persistence of social habits and family life. I would not 
term the social renovation following the revival a merely 
superficial one, because I know that thousands were 
deeply regenerated down to the very roots of characier ; 
they became the salt of the land. Yet to the 
masses, the reclamation from heathenism, and ushering 
into Christian civilization could not be thorough. 

The struggle between evil and good among the 
Hawaiian people has never ceased. It is still going on, 
as it goes on in all lands of a living Christianity. We 
now have the joy of knowing that the satanic side of 
superstition and debauchery no longer enjoys the power- 
ful support of a monarchical court. 

Mr. Shearman says that a majority of all the Ameri- 
cans born on the islands are descendants of the mis-ion- 
aries, who he accounts as part of the “ only 1,900 men, 
women and children of American origin in the islands.” 
This is greatly in error. The census of 1890 gave the 
total American-born living here as 1,928. The whole 
number of Hawaiian-born persons of foreign parentage 
was 7,495, Of these the persons of American parentage 
can only be guessed at. Ishould guess between 1,500 
and 2,000. Now of that number I am able to state with 
some precision that the descendants of American mis- 
sionaries number 360, or about 10 per cent. of the 2,000 
and 1,500 persons of American origin. They torm from 
18 to 25 per cent. of the whole number of Americans 
born here, instead of being a majority as Mr. Shearman 
thinks. These 360, of whoma majority are under age, 
can hardly be called ‘‘the governing class,” altho their 
influence is considerably out of proportion to their num- 
bers as compared with other whites, on account of higher 
average culture. The great body of the supporters of 
the Government are the intelligent white residents. 
About 1,500 of these men are organized apart into well- 
drilled volunteer military, and the rest into a Citizens’ 
Reserve. The majority of these men are very far from 
sympathy with ‘‘ missionaries.” It is on this body that 
the Government rests for its support. Without them it 
could not maintain its existence one day. It is not at 
all the few descendants of missionaries, but the many 
thousand whites of American, English, German and 
Portuguese origin, who keep the Government firm and 
strong, aad who will continue todoso. Mr. Shearman 
writes in total ignorance of our situation. 

He says the present Government is composed of a 
**small minority of foreigners.” 
ity of the whole number of whites? That would be an 
error. The supporters of the Government embrace the 
overwhelming majority of all the whites, except the 
British, and a very large minority of that nationality. 
The British covet the Islands as the essential link between 
Australasia and British Columbia. But, leaving out of 
consideration Asiatics, a neutral element, of the remain- 
ing 60,000 people not less than 20,000 whites tirmly sup- 
port the present Government—hardly a “‘small” minority. 

Mr. Shearman’s allegations of disparaging and con- 
temptuous expressions concerning native Hawaiians can- 
not be recognized here as founded on fact. On the con- 
trary, the utmost courtesy of expression respecting the 
natives prevails here. Many caricatures of the Queen 
have pervaded the American papers ; they did not orig- 
inate here. Our white and native population are too ex- 
tensively intermarried to permit for a moment tuch a 
state of things. The Hawaiians are never called * nig- 
gers” by residents of the Islands, and now seldom even 
called ‘‘ kanakas.” They have earned considerable re- 
spect, altho felt to be a weaker, yet very amiable and 
agreeable race of people. Mrs. Dominis was not educated 
abroad asstated. Nodo bt such education would have 
raised her morally muc» :vove her unfortunate educa- 
tion in the vicinity of the dissolute Court. 


Does he mean a minor-~ 
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Mr. Shearman inveighs against trying our insurgents 
by court-martial, when ‘‘all the courts and macainery 
of justice were atits disposal.” Tae Military Commission, 
as organized, was an emiaently fair and impartial tribu- 
nal, and was conducted entirely after the manner of an 
ordinary court, except that the six members of the Com- 
mission constituted the jury. The trouble with ordinary 
courts was that numbers of jurymen were certain to be 
in sympathy with the insurgents. The Government was 
fighting for its own life, and martial law with its ad- 
juncts was justified. The strict legality and constitution- 
ality of that course, it is believed, will soon be elaborate- 
ly set forth in an expected decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr, Shearman’s comparison of the sentences and treat- 
ment of our political prisoners as worse than Russian, 
is simply ludicrous. Our prison system is an extremely 
humane one. Native prisoners labor on the roads in a 
very moderate way, and usually improve greatly in 
health. The white gentlemen, Gulick, Rickard and others 
are very mildly treated. Of course their confinement is 
irksome. But what would have been the fate of many 
hundreds of our best citizens had they succeeded in 
their plans? As to the tbirty-five years assigned in their 
sentences, death was the well-merited penalty of the 
long existing law for treason. But no one believes that 
clemency will not be exercised as soon as it appears safe 
todoso. Mr.Shearman thinks it inhuman to try ‘ batches 
of prisoners together.” When a dozen or twenty men 
were taken prisoners together, with arms in their hands 
in actual war, why prolong their trouvles by trying 
them one by one? This is purely frivolous, 

He alleges that “‘ prisoners uatried and unconvicted 
have been kept solitary in a dark cell for forty-eight 
hours.” He is ready to believe anything bad of us. The 
actual fact was, that in asingle instance it was extremely 
important to make a witness tell where certain arms 
were concealed. He was confined a few hours in a dark 
cell—not forty eight. But, in the meantime, the needed 
fact was otherwise acertained, and the man was relieved 
from his slight inconvenience. I believe that 1 have 
stated the facts with substantial accuracy. 

Mr. Shearman objects to no Legislature being convened 
for two years. Tne Legislature is now in the third week 
of its session. I¢ would have been convened some 
months earlier had not the time and strength of the 
Executive been completely absorbed by the insurrec- 
tion. He fails to mention that the Lower House is 
elected by practically universal suffrage, and that the 
common natives now possess all the voting franchise 
that they ever did under the monarchy, and somewhat 
more. 

The advocates and champions of the late very absolut- 
ist monarchy are exceedingly anxious for the present 
Government to be conducied on extreme democratic 
principles. They want a plebiscite of all the natives to 
be taken. They want unlimited and universal suffrage 
for both houses. What they want is for this Government 
just to give itself away idiotically. It is not likely to do 
that thing. The view of this Government, based upon 
accurate knowledge of the social and political elements in 
Hawaii, is that at the present juncture, the controlling 
power cannot safely be intrusted to the weak and igno- 
rant masses. The control must for the time be given to 
an abler minority of perhaps twenty per cent. of the 
voters, selected by an income qualification. There is no 
fear of any ruinously bad government proceeding from 
such an electorate. To let the masses of the natives gov- 
ern just now would make ‘‘chaos come again.” Mr. 
Snearman may rave “ oligarchy” and ‘* wronged natives” 
all that he will. Our public men are not going to let 
Hawaii go to pieces for any such outcry. They meaa to 
maintain here the best possible government, especially 
conserving the welfare of the native people so ruinously 
demoralized by the corrupt monarchy. 

I have written the above in the greatest haste, but hope 
it will contribute to discredit Mr. Shearman’s false posi- 

tions, 

HONOLULU, H. I. 








Sine Arts. 
CONTEMPORARY ART IN VENICE. 
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BY WM. R. THAYER, 





AMONG the sensationalists who strive to. capture atten- 
tion by extravagance shall we include the [impressionists ? 
They are a.numerous group, and show common symptoms. 
One should report only what one has seen; and as I have 
never seen purple cows nor ultramarine sheep, so I cannot 
be sure but that these men, who pretend they see such 
things, make faithful copies of them. But when 1t comes 
to yellow men and women, so transparent that foliage or 
landscape looms up through them, I begin to doubt. 
There may be persons with transparent bodies, or there 
may be painters who have the gifs of transvision; to the 
former | would recommend a tonic, to the latter that they 
abandon their palet and set up as clairvoyants. Even 
when I learn that the yellow, laid on in dabs, represents 
stroug sunshine, I cannot but feel that these gentlemen 
have mistaken their cailing; 1 cannot bat feel that they, 
too, like the painters of horrors and extravagances, are 
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essentially insincere, stirred by no higher impulse than the 
wish to get themselves talked about. 

And, finally, there is one other form of sensationalism, a 
form which in periods of decadence one art after another, 
and literature more than all, has always resorted to—lubrie- 
ity. The goddess so long worshiped in Paris, the patroness 
of the Third Empire, and not less of the Paris of the Third 
Republic, has in this exhibition innumerable votaries. 
The sensuality which informs so much of French litera- 
ture, and so much of French art, is here profusely illus- 
trated. And not by Frenchmen alone; the worst offender, 
if among so mary bad the superlative of badness can be 
assigned to any individual, is Grosso, an Italian. His chief 
painting is called ‘“* L’ Ultimo Convegno”—* The Last Ren- 
dezvous.” In the middle of a largé hall is a coffin, in the 
coffin a dead man; on the coffin and round it five naked 
wantons, all laughing, all sensual, his former feres. In the 
background, three others come running through an open 
door, and have thrown off so much of their black mantles 
as to show that they, too, are naked. The mural? ‘Ah, 
you must not seek for a moral; this is art; admire the 
cleverly painted flesh, the seductive curves, the audacity 
of the subject! Only prudes object to the nude; art is 
free; and, after all, most men are sensual, and they find 
women to respond. Art for art’s sake, and the glory of 
technic!” Thatis the reply which the critics will make 
to you. : 

This, then, is the final message of these painters, who no 
longer screen themselves behind their former pretense that 
to the pure all things are pure. Thesatyr paints what he 
craves, and he can see no more. But we may predict that 
posterity—if no benignant catastrophe comes to deprive 
posterity of a view ofsuch works—will wonder that during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century more dissolute 
subjects have been put on canvas than even in the debased 
period of the later Renaissance. Europe submitted for 
twenty years to the lubricity of the Third Empire, and the 
poison there accumulated has been flowing ever since 
through European art. Time was when the painters 
strove to give at least pretty features to their Phrynes and 
Laises; now, however, they recognize that the face is un- 
essential for their purposes; and in this collection, as at 
the Salon every year, they paint simply naked bodies, the 
expressionless faces of which are only haif visible or 
wholly turned away. A free display of hips and thighs 
and backs satisfies the votaries of lubricity. 

It must not be inferred, however, that the painters of the 
various nationalities here represented are equally bold. 
The French, and such Italians as the well-named Grosso, 
have no shame; but with the Germans, for instance, the 
audacity is still tentative. So, too, the English still let 
you see that, tho they have a hankering for the nude, they 
are a little afraid of the British matron, who is sure to be 
found in almost any house where British paintings are 
bought. They content themselves with allegory, there- 
fore, and keep on the hither side of decency. 

Speaking of the british, Ouless exhibits two portraits— 
one of Cardinal Manning—honest and able and vital 
enough to hang beside many of the old. Millais contrib- 
utes the portrait of a fashionable young Englishwoman, and 
his ‘ Ornithologist,’”’ for which we are told he was paid 
£70,000; good work, as the times go, but work that will 
never—with all the centuries of mellowing which alone, he 
says, now places him below Titian—begreat. Burne-Jones, 
who has had ideas, sends one of his most nannered pictures 
here. We begin to tire of his opium-eating women, with 
their bulbous chins, and holiow cheeks, and dull, somno- 
lent eyes, and great fluffs of hair. They are morbid, and, 
what is more, real women could not walk if their joints 
were made as these are. Pre-Raphaelite earnestness and 
simplicity were very well when that school was founded ; 
but 1s it necessary to imitate the defects of the real Pre- 
Raphaelites, and to draw badly because they could not 
draw weil? Is mannerism the penalty of consciousstriving 
after simplicity ? 

In so brief a review much must be omitted, and much 
can be only hinted at. The main qualities alone are given. 
Knowing these, the reader, if he be familiar with the an- 
nual exhibitions on the Continent and in England, can im- 
agine that this collection does not lack the usual number 
of peasant girls in blue homespun and sabots, of ladies in 
satin dresses and pearls, of cabs glistening in a shower, of 
anatomical studies of historical themes—in which fidelity 
to costume is in inverse ratio to facial expression—of sor- 
did ragpickers, and of similarly unimportant subjects. 
You will look a long time before you will discern that any 
of these painters has taken Beauty to his patroness ; in- 
deed, you will probably conclude that they would not know 
her if they saw her. They are practicing an art the funda- 
mental purpose of which they ignore, using it to appeal to 
brutish appetites, or to startie, or to win a cheap triumph 
by accurately copying the meaner things in nature. 

Iu very truth, the applauded painters to-day shuuld be 
compared, not with the great masters of the past, whom 
they neglect, but with journalists. With the brush they 
aim to do what the clever journalist does with the pen; and 
their pictures are naturally applauded by a public which 
gets its intellectual sustenance from the sensational daily 
press. A public which reads to-day a lurid report of a 
murder, or to-morrow a flippant version of a scandal, why 
should it not enjoy pictures of flageliants and wantons and 
monstrosities of all kinds? Why should it not say amen 
when the critics and the painters put their heads together 
and utter the mystic words, “‘ values,” ‘* handling,” “* mod- 
eling,” “technic”? Why should it not require a con- 
stantly increasing intensity of horrors before it accords its 
approving shudder? The journalists who “do the mar- 
dera’’ for the New York World, let us say, are very crude 
compared with their rivals on the Paris Figaro; but the in- 
tent of both and of contemporary painters, is similar ; and 
they all have a noble scorn of the moral effect of their pro- 
ductions. For one who takes the arts seriously, believing 

that through each of them mankind has at somg time ex- 
pressed its most vital aspirations, it is as irrelevant to die 
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cuss by the standard of great art such paintings as now en- 
cumber Venice as it would be to criticise the newspaper re- 
ports of crimes as literature. In the competition between 
the journalist and the sensational painter the former will 
assuredly win, if only because he can work up thirty hor- 
rors while the latter is painting one. 

Of old, painters were great men, great not merely in their 
hightened susceptibility to the harmonies of color and form, 
but in their minds. Leonardo, Michelangelo, Titian, Tin- 
toret, Velasquez were commanding characters; and they 
had that organ necessary to apy form of greatness—a mind. 
But these moderns do not think ; they have no ideas; they 
hope, by an appeal to sensationalism and their cry of tech- 
nic, to hide their mental vacuity. Had they written their 
“‘ message,” instead of paintingit, they would have waited 
long for a publisher, and longer still for readers, because 
even the newspaper public has some power of discrimina- 
tion. 

Ideas, simplicity, sincerity, insight into the human soul, 
with all that most deeply concerns it from age to age, fealty 
to Beauty—the art of Painting will never recover its pres- 
tige until it has turned again to these guides. Painters 
may have all the skill that the French claim for them- 
selves; but they can never produce works which healthy 
men a century or two hence, or even now, will care to look 
upon. They may stimulate their imagivation with hor- 
rors, and drop in to view the latest corpses in the morgue 
on their way to sip their absinthe and exchange their cyni- 
ciems on the boulevards, but not by them can art be regen- 
erated, not tothem should aspiring young Americans go. 
They will become grand crosses of the Legion of Honor in 
France, and baronets in England ; they will be fashionable 
and rich, and the critics shall laud them—yet not all of 
them together, as this collection bears witness, can put oo 
canvas a noble thought, or perpetuate a single joyous idea. 
And so steeped are they in their self-conceit, that they do 
not shrink from sending their works to Venlce—as if Car- 
paccio ,and Bellini, Giorgione and Titian, Paul Veronese 
and Tintoret had never painted here! 

VENICB, ITALY. 








Archeology. 
EXCAVATION OF THE GYMNASIUM IN 
ERETRIA. 


BY PROF. RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, 
DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 








THE topography of Eretria, in spite of the lack of a de- 
scription by any ancient writer, is slowly becoming fixed. 
Last year the American School at Athens had the good 
fortune to lay bare the foundationsof a temple of Dionysos 
near the theater. While that work was going on I noticed, 
one day, the corner of a hewn stone projecting from the 
ground, about 150 yards from the theater and at the foot 
of the Acropolis. On movinga considerable quantity of 
earth I found a line of four carefully wrought stone tubs, 
running back into the slope of the Acropolis and once sup- 
plied with water by a tile pipe at their upperend. I was 
sorry at the time not to be able to clear away here a con- 
siderable space ; and when, this year, a friend put into my 
hands the means for conducting another excavation cam- 
paign, I immediately thought of the realization of this old 
desire. 

But Dr. Dérpfeld, the Director of the German School, had 
on his recent island tour pointed out the duty of the 
American School to complete the excavation in the Ere- 
trian theater by clearing out the half of the orchestra hith- 
erto untouched, as well as the parodoi and the seats. The 
two theaters excavated by our school which he visits on 
his tours, Thorikos and Eretria, were both cases of unfin- 
ished work in contrast to the theater at Megualopolis, so 
faultlessly executed by the British School. So, altho the 
earth lay solid and hard about five feet deep over one-half 
of the orchestra, and altho there was very little hope of 
** finds ’’ there, our duty to the archeological public seemed 
to call more loudly than the uncertain hope of discovering 
something new in the region of the tubs. 

Giving heed to this voice, I made the clearing of the 
theater the principal thing from the beginning to the end 
of our four weeks of excavation; and we are now able to 
present to our colleagues a finished work in which they 
may find pleasure as well as profit. The theater, as we 
looked down at it in the full moonlight from our tents 
placed at the top of the cavea, seemed, what it has certain- 
ly never been before, a thing of beauty. 

But while we gave ear to the stern voice of duty, we 
were also able to coquet a little with golden hope. On the 

second day, having more men than could easily be em- 
ployed in the theater, I drew off the surplus, and before 
night had nearly cleared about the tubs a Jarge room with 
a floor of pebbles laid in cement, so hard as to seem, when 
we first struck it, a stone floor. And in the doorway of 
this room we had found a breast of a human figure with 
drapery, a large fragment of an inscribed block of marble, 
and a fine marble anthemion from a roof. 

After this very promising beginning we went on for four 
days without finding anything of importance, but laying 
bare room after room of a large building. But at the end 
of the fourth day we found a really interesting inscription 
intact, on a block of marble serving as the base of a statue 
of a youth who had won a gymnastic victory, and a vase 
fragment with a name painted on it. On the morning of 
the fifth day came our principal find. Tbis was a bearded 
head of Dionysos, of an archaic type, but probably archa- 
istic work resembling closely a head in the Athens Muse- 
um, but surpassing it in beauty of workmanship. Luckily 
this head is split in such a way as to give us practically the 
whole face. A little of the flowing beard only is chipped 
off on one side. A head which we found later was, on the 
contrary, so split as to give us only some elegant back hair 
and the ears of a youth, while still another piece, particu- 
larly tantalizing because it showed the best art of all our 
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discoveries, consisted only of the back part of the head wi th 
the forehead and right eye of a woman. 

A particularly interesting find was the upper two-thirds 
ofa massive head of a man, with very high forehead in- 
clining to baldness. One morning after this had lain in 
our tents for more than a week, Mr. Lyris, the epbor 
attendant on the excavations, who was lodged in the 
museum of Eretria,said that he thought he had seen in 
the museum tke lower part of a head which would match 
our upper part. We took our part down to the museum 
and placed it upon the piece indicated, and the union was 
perfect. The head, reunited after, perhaps, centuries of 
separation, now adorns the museum at Athens, where all 
the good things come, with the exception of Olympia 
sculptures. In one way the matching of the parts of the 
head brought asurprise. The massive brow surmounted a 
face so narrow at the mouth and chin that the effect would 
have been almost ridiculous, were it not impossible for 
such forehead and eyes to be made a part of anything 
ridiculous ; they dominate the combination, and convey 
the idea of a strong personality. It is one of the best por- 
trait heads in the museum. 

As we went on laying bare room after room, large and 
small, we at last had the plan of a large building, roughly 
speaking 150 feet square, with a large ‘open court in the 


middle, ending on its lower side toward the city ina ter- 


race wall eight or ten feet high. On the side toward the 
Acropolis it ran up against a high terrace wall, from the 
top of which other buildings started off on a still higher 
level. So the accumulation of earth, tiles and stones over 
our building varied from about one foot on the lower side 
to seven or eight feet on the upper side. 

From the liberal arrangements for water—we found also 
a row of smaller tubs, probably foot-bath tubs, and three 
different arrangements for delivering the water, evidently 

belonging to three different epochs—we had early come to 
the conclusion that we were ina gymnasium. But in this 
case we were not, as last year in the case of the temple, left 
to conjecture, however probable. We found inscriptions 
which put the identification beyond a doubt. 

One Saturday evening at five o’clock I noticed that a 
supposed stone step left by the workmen as it lay, and 
subsequently covered in a heavy rainstorm with a coating 
of mud, which had turned hardin the hot sun, had a little 
molding on its edge. Picking away the hard earth with 
a knife I soon saw that the stone ended in a sort of gable. 
A workman being called, put his pick under it and raised 
it, when on its underside appeared an inscription of forty- 
nine lines, with a heading consisting of a name carved 
within a wreath. The earth lying below the stone had so 
taken the impression of the inscription that for a whole 
day one could read it almost as easily from the earth as 
from the stone. 

In this inscription Eretria records an honor to one of her 
liberal citizens, Elpinikos, the son of Nikomackos, a gym- 
nasiarch, who had furnished money from his own re- 
sources for prizes in various contests, and had taken pains 
that oil of the very best quality should be served for anoint- 
ing the gymnasts. After a long preamble, recounting 
these and many other services, it is enacted, ‘‘to the end 
that all may know that the State is not ungrateful, and 
that the public may have many emulators of his example,” 
that ‘‘ Elpinikos receive a crown of olive, and that the de- 
cree be cut on a marble stele, which shall be set up in the 
gymnasium in the most conspicuous place.’’ We doubt- 
less found it fallen near where it stood. 

Of asimilar decree in honor of another gymnasiarch, 
Mantidoros, the son of Kallikrates, we found the top part 
with fourtecn lines and a heading like that of the other. 
The language also follows the other very closely. Manti- 
doras, like Elpinikos, ‘abode a whole year in the gymna- 
sium,” and, like him, furnished money from his own re- 
sources, and “‘looked out for oil of the most excellent 
quality.”” But whereas Elpinikos furnished at his own 
charges a teacher of eloguence and a drill sergeant (A7Topa 
kai OtAoudyov), Mantidoros furnished a Homeric philolo- 
gist (‘Ounpixdv g26A0yov), Dionysios, the son of Philotas, an 
Athenian, ‘‘who devoted himself to the boys and the 
youtos and to all otners who had any bent toward educa- 
tion.” It is interesting to have the name of a Homeric 
scholar of that period. But the chief importance of the 
two inscriptions was that they identify the building cer- 
tainly enough as the gymnasium. 

As the inscriptions, and, in fact, most of the finds, do not 
go back of 150 B.c., and as several theater seats and archi- 
tectural members of the stage building are found in the 
gymnasium, we probably have the latter building in the 
shape given to it under Roman domunion, after a previous 
destructioa by fire, of which traces remain. 

Not to give a catalog of all our finds, I may mention, in 
addition to numerous copper coins, two silver pieces. One 
of these is a didrachma with an archaic head, probably of 
Herakles, and on the reverse side a trireme en the water, 
dating back, probably, to a time before the Persian War, 
and so to the days of Eretria’s thalassocratia. The seccnd 
piece is a tetradrachmaof Lysimachos. This latter a work- 
man had safely stowed away in his pocket, but was in- 
formed upon by his fellows. Such things are so easily 
secreted that it is a wonder that we secure any of them. 
But there seemed to be a sort of collective sense of justice 
among the men, which was more of a safeguard than our 
best watching. 

This leads me to say a few words about the workmen. 
As was the case last year, it was harvest time, and most 
of the small number of men in Eretria were busy 
in the fields, so that we drew the greater number of 
our men from Chalkis. They worked from five o’clock 
A.M. to seven o'clock P.M., with stops of half an 
hour for breakfast at eight o’clock, and two hours for din- 
nerat noon. The addition of anything to their regular 
fare of bread, cheese and olives was extremely rare. For 
this day of eleven hours and a half they receive three 
drachmas, which at the present value of Greek paper 
money is only about thirty-five cents. This makes excava- 
tion in Greece rather cheap; but, speaking without petu- 
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lance, I am haJf inclined to think that the men do not earn 
so very much more than they get. They makea sort of 
social occasion of the affair, and so prefer it to the wheat 
fields where they have to work more steadily and get no 
more pay. I never saw more spail-paced workmen, if I ex- 
cept my companions in arms when they were at work in 
the trenches before Suffolk, Va., in 1862. 

Our appliances for work are also very primitive. We had 
three carts for carrying earth, but, after all, most of the 
carrying was done with baskets, with which the Greeks do 
very well if you can only keep them moving. When it 
came to moving big stone blocks in the theater we longed 
for a yoke of oxen and a log chain. But to move them even 
a little, without taking them out of the orchestra, we had 
to send thirteen miles to Chalkis to get three wooden 
cylinders four inches in diameter. Wood is the one thing 
that is scarce in Greece. 

The long day and the close and constant watching to see 
that all goes right, makes the excavator himself feel, at tre 
end of his work, that he has been through a campa‘gn and 
earned a rest. All the more praise is due to Mr. J. W. 
Heermance, the Suldiers’ Memorial Fellow of Yale, that he 
watched over the work in the theater when he lacked the 
excitement which comes from the constant expectation of 
finds. : 








Sanitary. 


ABOUT thirty years ago there was an Englishman, Cap- 
tain Larbrusb, who gained a certain notoriety, much sym- 
pathy and more or less cash, through the assertion that he 
was a hundred years old. Among his friends was a penny- 
a-liner newspaper man, who worked the old captain as 
an item-mine, till so many paragraphs had been printed 
as to quite stir upthe medical men on both sides of 
the water; and at a meeting of distinguished doctors 
in England the proposition was made to have a 
thorough search of parish records made to prove or dis- 
prove the claims of the ‘‘centenarians.” Even Captain 
Larbrush’s record was hunted up, and he fell short two or 
three years of his alleged hundred ; and it was discovered 
that several other “ claimants ’”’ were suffering from defect- 
ive memory ; and what wonder? when events get toe be 95 
or 100 years old the details are pretty much lost, and many 
minds at that age would be incapable of discriminating 
between what had been seen and what had been told them 
as happening. It will be noted by people for whom the 
subject has an interest, that many of the persons reported 
as attaining 109 years are colored or Irish. We know that 
there was an utter absence of authentic records of 
the former, and generally it is quite impossible to 
authenticate the Hibernian claims. But, times are 
changed, and in spite of a chorus of pessimistic groans over 
these * evil days’’—now a generation later than the famous 
Larbrush—what do we see? No week passes, and ia fact 
but few days, in which the newspapers do not print ac- 
counts of the celebration in the United States of some per- 
son’s one hundredth birthday, and generally there is an un- 
impeachable record extant, in the family Bible, if notina 
public book, of the birth of the ceutenarian. Now and 
again there comes to light a case—generally in Mexico or 
some far-off land—where we are asked to believe in the du- 
ration of lifeto 120 or 130 or 140; but investigation generally 
riddles the claim; but of the frequent attainment of 100, 
and the number of death notices of people past ninety there 
is no doubt, and the plain inference is that the claims of 
the sanitarians that the average of human life is steadily 
lengtheningare just. Many people whose minds have been 
dominated by the scriptural assertion ‘“‘The days of our 
years are threescore years and ten, and if by reason of 
strength they be fourscore years, yet is their strength labor 
and sorrow,” have allowed themselves to ‘‘give up,’ and 
made themselves believe that they couldn’t do this or that, 
simply because they fancied themselves too old; but the 
living example of Mr. Gladstone and that of Dr. Holmes, 
so lately dead at eighty-five, teach us to hope that the pas- 
sage which has really cut short many useful careers was 
mistranslated. We have heard of one brisk and interesting 
woman who was approaching seventy, and who to her dy- 
ing day retained her interest in dress, saying: ‘“‘I suppose 
I might bend over, and limp around, and tell bow old I’m 
growing, and how I feel; but I won’t, I wou’t’’; anu she 
kept her word, and at nearly eighty was taken away by a 
sudden ‘‘stroke.”’ Hereisa field for a certain type of mind 
cure that would be worth something. 











School and College. 


EVERY year shows increased attendance and interest 
at Hope College, Holland, Mich. Hope College was small 
in its beginning—a mustard seed—but is now a tree of 
large proportions. Tne seed-thought of the institution 
lay in the heart of Dr. A.C. Van Raalte, founder and 
leader of a large colony of immigrants from the Nether- 
lands. He wasa far-seeing man. His mission took a wide 
range. He believed in the amalgamation of the immigrant 
with the best element of American citizenship. Material 
prosperity with him was to be the servant for spiritual 
and intellectual good. Hope’s graduates are found in 
nearly all the learned professions. Two of her sons are the 
pioneers in the Arabian mission; others are in India, 
Chinaand Japan. Many are in the ministry in this coun- 
try ; others are lawyers and physicians. 


.... Washington and Jefferson College has closed a pros- 
perous year, the attendance exceeding that of any year since 
the union of the twocolleges. At the recent commence- 
ment thirty young men were graduated. The following 
honorary degrees were announced: LL.D., The Hon. John 
Dean, Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania; Da- 
vid S. Wilson, Esq., class of 1845. D.D., The Rev. Robert 
L. Stewart, 66, Professor of Theology, Lincoln University ; 
Tne Rev. A. A. Dinsmore, ’60, Alhambra, Cal., and the 
Rev. J. T. Gibson, ’69, editor of the Presbyterian Messen- 
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ger. A feature of the commencement was the McMillan 
Log College celebration at Canonsburg, out of which log 
school, with two others which have perished, grew the col- 
leges of Jefferson and Washington. 


_...The Trustees of Colgate University have elected 
Prof. George William Smith to the vacant presidential 
chair, which was offered to William T. Henry, D_D., of 
Elmira, who could not be induced to leave the pastorate. 
The new president is ason of Prof. Samuel K. Smith, of 
Colby University. He himself is a graduate of Colby, and 
is comparatively a young man, being only thirty-two 
years of age. After leaving Colby University he gradu- 
ated from the Albany Law School and subsequently spent 
three years in Johns Hopkins University. Two years ago 
he was elected to the chair of history at Colgate. The 
university expects much from his presidency. 


....-The Trustees of Allegheny College have elected Pro- 
fessors Lease and Perrin to the chairs respectively of Latin 
and of History and Economics. Clarence F. Ross becomes 
assistant professor of German. The graduating class num- 
bered twenty-three. The attendance during the year has 
been seventeen per cent. larger than that of the previous 
year. One hundred and fifty per cent. more new students 
are pledged for the fall term than were on the list last sear 
at this time. All expenses of the past year have been paid 
besides the aeficit of the previous year, and there is a sur- 
plus. The college has finished its fourscore years. 


....The Trustees of Lebanon Valley College, Annville 
Penn , have decided to raise $40,000 for the further equip- 
ment of the college and to pay present indebtedness. A 
class of six was graduated last month. Five received the 
bachelor’s degree and one, a native Japanese, the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. The following bonorary degrees 
were conferred: D.D., the Rev. Z. A. Colestock, Mechan- 
icsburg, and the Rev. C.J. Kephart, A.M., Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Sunday school Association. LL.D., 
the Rev. George A. Funkhouser, D.D , Senior Professor of 
Union Biblical Seminary, Dayton, O. 


....-Colorado College has just closed a prosperous year in 
spite of the hard times. The financial burdens of tne col- 
lege are solely the result of tLe rapid growth of the insti- 
tution. The applicatious for next year are double what 
they have ever been before. The friends of the college are 
making every possible effort to secure the ‘‘ Pearsons’ 
Fund.” Eighty thousand dollars has been raised, le iwing 
$70,000 still to be secured. The Colorado Summer School, 
which holds its sessions in the college buildiugs, will have 
nearly eight hundred students, 


....-Four hundred and thirty-three students have been in 
attendance during the past year at Maryville College,Tenn. 
An annex to Baldwin Hall is in process of construction, to 
afford an indispensable enlarged dining room and addition- 
al rooms for young ladies. Eighteen hundred dollars has 
bcen subscribed for this purpose, and $1,500 additional is 
needed to complete the building. The entire necessary ex- 
pense for a year for board, tuition, room rent and heating 
is $65 Most of the students are religious, and a consider- 
able number are preparing for the ministry aud for mis- 
siopary work. 


....The list of graduates for degrees in the University 
of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, aggregated this year 692. 
Forty-three were graduated as bachelors of letters, 75 as 
bachelors of science, 53 as bachelors of philosophy,63 as bach- 
elors of arts ; with 64 in medicine, 296 in law, 45 in dental 
surgery and 19 in pharmacy, besides « number in other 
studies, 








Personals. 


In characteristic fashion Tolstoi is said to have re- 
cently gone in search of a new publisher and to have en- 
tered his office unannounced clad in his peasant costume. 
“T really cannot be bothered,’’ said the publishe r, as he de- 
clined to even look at the author’s manuscript. ‘‘ It is of 
no use for me to examine your sketch. We have hundreds 
of such things on hand and have really no time to deal 
with yours, even tho you were in a positicn to guarantee 
the cost, which I very much doubt.’ Upon this Tolstoi 
made himself known, while the humbled publisher with 
profuse apologies tried every means to secure the article. 
But Tolstoi could not be moved, and as he departed out of 
the door said : ‘ I must finda publisher who has more time 
and does not exact a guaranty.” Frau Anna Seuzon, who 
was for a long time the governess of the Count’s children, 
has published some gossipy reminiscences of her life in the 
author’s house. She says Tolstoi smokes surreptitiously, 
and at one time after refusing to eat meat for a year his 
family persuaded him to try poultry. He would go into 
the dining room in the middle of the night and eat so much 
that little would be left in the morning for the rest of the 
family. Moreover, he is fond of perfumes, which combine 
most disagreeably with the stable odors that continually 
cling to his clothes. 





----The newly elected President of Peru, Pierola 
the rebel, is reported to be a man of fine proportions, tall, 
erect and very handsome. A white lock on the top of his 
forehead forms a singular contrast to his slightly tinged 
gray hair. He is gracious, courteous and dignified in 
bearing, and his intellectual attainments are such that at 
one time he filled the chair in Lima Seminary, as professor 
of philosophy. His wife is the daughter of the Mexican 
Emperor, [turbide, who was the leader of the second revo- 


—— in 1821 which proclaimed Mexico independent from 
pain, 


--.-A recent writer describes Professor Huxley as a 
speaker, clear, dignified and very learned, but too calm to 
be magnetic or popular with the average audience. Those 
who comprehended his ideas followed him with intense in- 
tellectual enjoyment, whether they agreed with him or not, 
and the rest tried to appear as tho they understood and 
were pleased. But there was never enthusiasm. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


UNDER the direct instructions of President Roosevelt 
and Mayor Strong, the police have continued to enforce the 
Sunday law very rigidly throughout this city. This has 
stirred up very bitter opposition on the part of a great 
many, who foretell a revolt at the next election which will 
reinstate Tammany and its traditional policy toward laws 
which it does not like. Iu accord with this Senator Hill 
has written two letters, one of them addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the New York Young Men’s Democratic Union, in 
which he attacks the enforcement of the law very bitterly ; 
claims that the Republicans will not pass more liberal 
laws ; scores the leaders very sharply, deriding them, and 
affirming that the only remedy for those who wish a liberal 
excise law is to send a united Democratic delegatioa to the 
next Legislature, pledging general home rule in excise 
matters, and thus help insure a two-thirds majority by 
which a liberal excise bill can be passed over the expected 
veto of the Republican Governor. On the other hand, it is 
becoming increasingly evident that, in the main, people 
enjoy the quiet and orderliness of the day under the pres- 
ent régime. The decision in regard to the barbers’ Sunday 
closing law is in favor of its constitutionality on the 
ground tbat it is not class legislation, but local legislation, 
and within the defined localities all barbers are treated alike, 
and that, therefore, the statute does not fall within the pro- 
hibition of the Fourteenth Amendment. There has been one 
event which has aroused considerable interest, the resigna- 
tion from the Republican County Committee of Cornelius 
N. Bliss. Efforts had been made to interpret this as indi- 
cating Mr. Bliss’s hostility to Mayor Strong, and dissatis- 
faction with some of the Mayor’s appointments. Mr. 
Bliss himself gives as his reason his annoyance at the con- 
stant applications for official appoiutment, which became 
so numerous that he was forced to put a stop toit. He 
denies absolutely that there is any shadow of foundation 
for any difference between him and the Mayor, whose 
every action he indorses. 


....At the Iowa Republican State Convention last week 
Gen. Francis M. Drake was nominated for Governor. His 
strongest opponent was ex-Senator James F. Harlan, tho 
there were a number of other candidates. There was no 
contest over the platform, which ignores the Prohibition 
question in State issues as being out of politics; the na- 
tional Democratic Administration is denoanced for incom- 
petence, and the Minneapolis platform of 1892 on the lead- 
ing State issues practically affirmed ; Senator Allison was 
indorsed for President ; no attempt was made to secure a 
declaration for free silver. A resolution favoring a law 
permitting the manufacture of liquor in the State was 
presented to the Committee on Resolutions, but was ig- 
tored. 


....Secretary Herbert has created quite a stir by making 
a number of changes in the Navy Yard in Brooklyn, on the 
score of the violation of Civil Service regulations. A num- 
ber of foremen and masters have been reduced in their rat- 
ing, and some of them, refusing to accept it, have sent in 
their resignations. A charge is made that a large number 
of the people thus dismissed are Republicans and that poli- 
tics is at the. bottom ofthe movement. To this it is replied 
that the Secretary is simply carrying out the policy inau- 
gurated by Secretary Tracy, which had met with widespread 
approval. 


....lu Kentucky Senator Blackburn has intimated that 
if the program of the State Committee in regard to silver, 
indorsing the Democratic national platform is carried out, 
he will repudiate the platform and advocate throughout 
the State free silver. 


..». The New York State Binkers’ Association held its 
annual meeting at Saratoga, last week, and declared em- 
phatically ia favor of sound money, acurreacy good and 
stable, based upon the highest standard knowa to the na- 
tions. 


....Jastice Gaynor, of the Supreme Court in Brooklyn, 
has granted a stay to Inspector McLaughlin, and he has 
been released on $30,000 bail. He is also held under $20,000 
bail on old indictments which have not yet been tried. 


....Tbe Pallman Palace Car Compaiay has given an ad- 
vance of ten per cent. on their wages to employés, and 
there are reports of an increase of wage: in the woolen 
mills in Rhode Island. 


....Contests between the ‘‘ Defender” and the “ Vigi- 
lant’ throughout the week have indicated that the “ De- 
fender ”’ is the better ship in all kinds of weather. 


...-There is a strong move being made to secure the 
holding of the next Republican National Convention in 
San Francisco. 





FOREIGN. 


....The English elections commenced July 12th. Those 
for the first few days were mostly in uncontested districts, 
They showed a large majority for the Conservatives and 
Unionists. The Liberals do not seem to have made any 
effort in many places, as is indicated by the fact that the 
uncontested districts are almost entirely given to the Con- 
servatives. There have been someimportant Conservative 
victories, the most important being in Derby, where Sir 
William Harcourt, the Liberal leader in the House of 
Commons, and his associate were both defeated. Sir 
William entered Parliament for Oxford, but was defeated 
in 1880, and since then has carried Derby by heavy majori- 
ties. He had the option of choosing another constituency, 
but has decided to retire from his public life. Mr. Glad- 
stone has taken no part in the campaign. When earnestly 


appealed to for a manifesto he gave the following: 


* Above all other present purposes vindicate the rights of the 
House of Commons as the organ of the nation, and establish the 
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honor of Ef@land as well as consolidate the strength of the Em- 
pire by conceding the just and constitutional claims of Ireland.” 
The Conservatives are jubilant over the prospect of a great 
victory, and claim that they will be able to get along with- 
out the assistance of the Unionists. The Home Rule 
question takes no prominent partin the campaign, which 
is largely confined to local questions. The dissensions 
among the Irish members have operated to chill interest, 
and the apathy of Mr. Gladstone has discouraged many 
even of the ardent Liberals. 


....Itis reported from St. Petersburg that the Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs has requested the Japanese 
Government to indicate the time when it would withdraw 
all its troops from the Liao-Tong Peninsula, The Japan- 
ese Ambassador replied that that would depend upon the 
payment of the indemnity by China. To this the Russian 
Minister replied by renewing his demand for a definite 
statement of the time. There continues to be trouble in 
Formosa. In Japan the Government is taking very strin- 
gent measures to prevent hostile criticism, press censor- 
ship being very rigid, and public meetings being held 
under surveillance. The report of Count Inouye in regard 
to Korea indicates considerable skepticism as to the possi- 
bility of any great reforms in that country. He lays the 
blame for the hostility. to the Japanese on the Japanese 
residents themselves, whose bearing toward the Koreans 
bas been very exasperating. The Korean Minister of the 
Interior, who huis been practical dictator for several 
months, has been ordered under arrest for treason, but 
has escaped. He was one of the chief conspirators in the 
Kim ok Kim revolt, and was supposed to be friendly to the 
Japane-e; but his course in office has alienated them. 


Independence on July 4th, President Dole gave a release, 
subject to remand by order of the President,to forty-five of 
the late insurgents sentenced to five years each, also com- 
mutations of sentences to a number of others, among them 
C. T. Gulick, W. H. Seward, W. H. Rikard and R. W. 
Wilcox from thirty-five to twenty years, and to others for 
different periods. The action is generally understood as in- 
dicating a plan for executive clemency as soon as possible. 


....The crisis in Canada continues. In Manitoba the 
feeling is growing stronger against concessions to separate 
schools, and this is supported by public meetings in other 
western Proviuces. Two of the Cabinet Ministers who re- 
signed, Sir Adolphe Caron and J. A. Ouimet, have indi- 
cated their purpose to return, but A. L. Angers refuses to 
doso. It is reported that his place will not be filled until 
after the prorogation of Parliament, and that then Sir 
Hector Langevin, who has great influence in Quebec, will 
be appointed. 

....The Cornell University crew won one race and lost 
enother at Henley, near London. In the first the Leander 
crew did not start owing to some misunderstanding, and 
the umpire refused to allow the race to be rowed again. 
In the second, two of the Cornell crew became exhausted 
and the Trinity Hall eight won the race. 


....-he Paris Figaro published recently an interview 
with Minister Eustis in which were some very unguarded 
expressions in regard to public matters. Mr. Eustis states 
that he had no idea he was talking for publication and 
supposed it wasa private conversation. 


.... There are reports of a widespread conspiracy against 
the Czar’s life in the vicinity of Moscow, and several ar- 
rests have been made, including those of some recently 
pardoned Nihilists. 








FOINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THESE two things are true—no man can rightly appreciate 
this present Jife until he has an unwavering faith in the life to 
come, and no man can rightly appreciate Heaven until he as- 
sures himself that what he is now doing and sacrificing and suf- 
fering will have a distinct bearing on his character, and there- 
fore on his happiness or misery hereafter.—New York Herald. 


....Every generous act must be as Shakespeare says of “the 
quality of mercy,” “ not strained.” No deed is admirable which 
is done by other constraint than the constraint of love. Innu- 
merable songs have been written to bubbling fountains, but it is 
hard to compose an ode upon the town-pump. A silver cloud 
floating in the depths of a sapphire sky isa scene that kindles 
the fancy more than does a cable car dragged along by the clutch 
of “a grip.”—The Interior. 


....1 know of no English writer or writer of English who so 
clearly illustrates the difference between culture brocaded on 
the web of thought and culture in the fabric and fiber itself [as 
John Henry Newman]. If any one thinks that unusual words 
can better and more delicately express the finer shadings of 
thought, | ask him to read these sermons. If any one holds that 
culture unfits men to present truth with simplicity and power, I 
say again, read these sermons. If any would observe that puzzle 
of life—namely, how much better some may be than their creed, 
how much truer the heart note often is than the head nete—let 
him ponder well the man and the sermons. Despite all vagaries 
in casuistry and errors of doctrine, John Henry Newman knew 
the way of the Lord, and has raised the moral energy of the Eng- 
lish pulpit beyond any man of his time, except, possibly, Robert- 
son, of Brighton.—Bishop D. A. GOODSELL, in Western Christian 
Advocate. 


....The physicians who examined the brain of Dr. Buchanan, 
the wife murderer, after his electrocution, reported that they 
were not able to find any cause of his crime in that organ. The 


reason is plain, they were looking in the wrong place and in the 
wrong way. The man had a cunning brain, as evidenced by his 
wonambanle legal fight through three years for his life. But he 
had a desperately wicked heart, and in the sense in which the 
Bible talks about the heart and the common peeple have for ages 
been thinking aboutit. He was bad, bad ; not because the physi- 
cal nature played bad tricks with the white matter of the brain, 
but because he chose to be. He took to drink, not because pres- 
sure on his head made him do it, but because he wanted to. He 
neglected and abused his wife until she left him, and there was 
no reason for this abuse but his wickedness, for her devotion to 
him through the years of his dreadful disgrace and appalling 
danger was something marvelous. He became entangled with a 
woman whose character was notorious, knowing what the Bible 
says, that * her steps take hold on Hell.” He coolly concocted 
the scheme by which her property was to come straight into his 
bands and then he murdered her.— The Advance. 
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NOTICES. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 





Ir is according to human nature that he who receives 
a great favor shculd be both glad and grateful. The 
emotions are stirred, and a desire to give expression to 
them springs up. Gladness and gratitude suggest a re- 
turn, not in the nature of a reward, but simply as a 
manifestation of the feelings. Those who receive good 
at the hands cf their fellow-men and make no sign, are 
regarded as devoid of the finer endowments ot our 
nature, and especially of that most human quality which 
we call sympathy. To be able to respond with love for 
love, with sympathy for sympathy, is to be endowed for 
the best things in human intercourse, 

The same promptipgs come to those who have a sense 
of the goodness of God. To say nothing of the daily 
blessings which minister to our physical necessities, the 
thought of the divine grace so abundantly given us 
should awaken in us the sweetest joy and the liveliest 
gratitude. What has Henot done for us to save us from 
ruin? Blinded by sin our tendency is to rush on to de- 
struction. One offense leads to another, and our per- 
verted nature knows not the way of escape. Here the 
ministrations of the Holy Spirit come in, and we are 
shown how to get back into the path of holiness. We 
have lost our way, and God restores us. We have aban- 
doned Him, but he refuses toabandon us. We put Him 
out of our lives, but he persuades us to let Him come 
back. He bestows upon us love and sympathy and 
graciously pardons our iniquities. He gives us what by 
nature we could not have, pure hearts and a regenerated 
spirit. All this he does out of his grace. It comes to us 
as the divine favor, given to those who could not com- 
mand it, given freely and without upbraiding to those 
who merited it not. 

When converts once get this thought in their minds, 
that He whom they have been persistently sinning 
against loved them so that He gave His Son to be their 
Redeemer, and provided divine influences to persuade 
them to accept His favor, there must be gladness and 
gratitude, and a longing to know how to express. them, 
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Prayer and praise afford an excellent opportunity, but 
Christian service is a costlier method. 

The forms of this service are many. The Christian 
Endeavor, the Epworth League, and other organizations 
for young people have taken up some of them, and 
pledged their members to various kinds of work for the 
Master. To say you are pleased and thankful is some- 
thing ; to embody your joy and gratitude in daily acts is 
much more. The deed confirms the word ; and when it 
is done in His name and for His cause it is, perhaps, as 
complete a response as any of us can make to the divine 
favor. 

It is good for our young people to begin their Christian 
activity when they begin their Christian life. When 
their hearts burn with love and loyalty to God, the im- 
mediate opening of ways to actual work cannot fail to be 
helpful. There is a stimulus in work, difficult work, 
which it is important that a young believer should have. 
If the importance of doing is emphasized, it will help to 
thought about ways of doing. It is better for the indi- 
vidual to assume responsibility in the selection of Chris- 
tian work. Let the sense of joy and gratitude suggest 
this or that particular endeavor, and thus encourage 
spontaneity. Those who have never been accustomed to 
do anything except what they have been asked to do, and 
so do nuthing if overlooked, are half spoiled by lack of 
the right kind of training. If the great organizations of 
young people, which are the pride and hope cf the 
Church, are wisely directed, we shall have vigilant en- 
deavorers, each looking around for himeelf to see what 
ought to be done, and doing it because of the gladness 

and gratitude in his heart. Without these any service is 
apt to be perfurctory. David, after his great sin, asked 
that the joy of salvation might be restored unto him ; 
“ther,” he said, ‘‘ will I teach transgressors thy ways, 
and sinners shall be converted unto thee.” 


ain 


CATHEDRAL WORK. 


THE action of Bishop Potter in foregoing his usual 
summer vacation and a trip to Europe, that he may 
spend the heated weeks of July and August in residence 
in the hottest part of New York City, will attract wide- 
spread rotice. It is no small sacrifice that he makes, as 
every one will recognize. To leave the comfort of his 
episcopal residence for the narrow streets and confined 
quarters of the Stanton Sireet Mission, would not be a 
slight thing at any time of the ) ear, and at this season, is 
peculiarly trying. In doing so he has given marked proof 
of his personal interest in every department of the work 
under his care, and has set an example which can 
scarcely fail to have great influence. The great signiti- 
cance of Bishop Potter’s action does not, however, lie so 
much in the indication of his willingness to do himself 
what he asks others to do, as in its testimony to the fact 
that no one can wisely direct the evangelistic efforts of 
the Church who has not personal acquaintance with all 
branches of its work. Hitherto work among the poorer 
classes of our great cities has been chiefly delegated to 
special organizations. Eventhe missions under 'he care 
of the wealthy churches have had li:tle in common with 
those churches, and the predominant feeling on the 
part of their attendants, is svill that they are objects 
of the charity of the more wealthy rather than partic- 
ipants in their prosperity. 

The ixstitutional churches, such as Berkeley Temple, 
Boston, the Tabernacle, Jersey City, and others are doing 
something to meet this difficulty ; but they are too few in 
number to accomplish very much. The fact still re- 
mains that work in tenement-house districts is work 
apart from other Christian work. This has been recog- 
nized on every hand ; but the remedy has not been so 
easily found. There are no busier men in the country 
than the pastors of our large city churches. They hold 
no sinecure, and find time and strength taxed to the ut- 
most to meet the demancs made upon them in what is 
cousidered their regular work. One such pastor, the 
late Edward A. Lawrence, D.D., of Baltimore, felt the 
situation so keenly that he persuaded his people to allow 
him to transfer his home from the cultivated and refined 
circles to the very heart of the tenement-house district, 
on the ground that otherwise he could not fully care for 
this class whose need was the greatest. 

Bishop Potter has given the weight not merely of his 
opinion, but of his action, emphasized at considerable 
sacrifice, to the same trutr. He realizes that his duties 
are to the weak ard ignorant in his diocese not less than 
to the strong and educated ; also that he cannot perform 
those duties wisely or successfully without personal 
knowledge of the conditions under which they live. Un- 
willing to sacrifice any class he has sacrificed himself for 
the most needy. Those wno labor year in and year out 
in those tenement-house districts will honor him for itand 
thank him for the personal encouragement he has given 
them. He himself will be better equipped for his work. 
The poorer people to whom he comes ia the ministrations 
of his office will feel a new tie binding them to the 

Church. They will be less likely to look askance at those 
who would help them, more ready to accept counsel, 
more courageous in their efforts to overcome the pressure 
of temptation and discouragement. The rich, too, will 
find themselves, through their leader, understanding 
better the condition of those with whom they come less 
in contact. It would be difficult to measure the good 
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that may come from this simple act in the line of 
strengthening the Church in its efforts to evangelize this 
great city. ° 

It would be a good thing for all concerned if the pas- 
tors of the great churches in our cities could all do what 
Bishop Potter is doing. It would necessitate some 
changes in organization, especially in the non-Episcopal 
Churches, would require some sacrifice on the part of 
congregations as well as pastors; but the results would 
be manifest in many ways. Four years ago THE INDE- 
PENDENT dwelt upon this very point at the time of the 
completion of the plans for Bishop Potter’s cathedral, 
and urged the more general adoption of the cathedral 
idea by Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Methodists, 
Baptists and others, as well as by Episcopalians. That 
idea is simply alive, working institution, with a full 
force of clergy and lay helpers, all taking their turn in 
active mission work, entering into the different depart- 
ments with full sympathy for all. Much is already be- 
ing done in this line, notably by St. Bartholomew's and 
the Judson Memorial, in this city. Much more needs to 
be done, and the doing will be greatly facilitated by the 
example of the Bishop of New York. 
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: A FRIGHTFUL BOGY. 


A GOOD way to procure a spap judgment against any- 
thing you do not like is to give ita bad name. A bad 
name will do many things besides hang adog. It will 
do what argument cannot ; it is effective where reason 
fails ; it is often the most direct, if somewhat dishonor- 
able way, to adesired result. The National Educa- 
tional bill was made odious by miscalling it the bill to 
** Promote Mendicancy”; the bill for the extension of 
the Federal Elections law, stigmatized as the *‘ Force 
bill,” was deemed an evil thing, designed to take away 
our liberty. 

A similar use is frequently made of the term ‘ Blue 
Laws.” Let the newspapers agree to apply that fright- 
ful designation to any measure forthe restriction of the 
liquor traffic or the defense of our common rest day, and 
that measure, however moderate or reasonable or neces- 
sary, isdoomed. Ofcourse, many of the newspapers are 
not caught by the cunning trick. 

Most people know, or ought to know, that no such 
code as the ‘“‘ Blue Laws” was ever enacted. It had no 
existence except in the mind of Samuel A. Peters, whose 
‘*General History of Connéc.icut,” has ben called ‘‘ the 
most unscrupulous and malicious of lying narratives.” 
Peters manufactured these ‘* Blue Lawe,” ashe did many 
other astounding statements. Some of the early statutes 
of Connecticut were severe; but it was never a legal 
offense there for a man to kiss his wife on Sunday ; tho 
so much has been said about the *‘ Blue Laws” that in- 
telligent people sometimes act as if they believed there 
used to be a complete code of legal interference with the 
minutest acts of personal liberty. 1t only shows how long 
a falsehood will persevere, if embodied in taking words. 

One of the silliest, most ludicrous applications of the 
ancient lie we have yet seen is to the Sunday laws of 
this State. 1n an illustrated paper New York City is rep- 
resented by a figure bound hand and foot with blue 
bands. She stands on a statute book, entitled, *‘ Biue 
Laws,” and is anchored to stout posts, one of which 
bears the legend, ‘*‘ Idiotic legislation.” A neighboring 
signboard is made to declare that New York is “in the 
hands of intolerant Puritans,” and that ‘no shaves, no 
music, no amusements, no billiards” can be bad on Sun- 
day. This is as false as any hing Peters wrote. Bar- 
bers may ply their trade till one o’clock P. M. on Sunday, 
and the restriction on their business the rest of the day 
was adopted last winter for their benetit and at their in- 
stance. If amusements, or music, or billiards are cut 
off, it is only as they are connected with the saloons. 
It is the enforcement of the law against the saloons that 
causes the outcry against ‘* the intolerant Puritans.” Rum 
is not mentioned at all, but that is what it meant. It 
makes the law seem more odious if it is accused of pro- 
hibiting things innocent in themselves, It is not ‘* Blue 
Laws” that the ** libcrals” are condemning, but whisky 
laws. It is the ciosing of the saloons that they are rail- 
ing about ; but many of them are either ashamed or too 
dishonest to say so. 

Nothing more absurd was ever imagined than that 
“intolerant Puritans” are ruling New York City, We 
are having quieter and more orderly Sundays, thanks to 
the municipal administration for enforcing laws which 
have long been on the statute book, and which 
have been used, under Tammany rule, for pur- 
poses of blackmail. But there is no curtailment of 
personal liberty. The laws are not new laws, or radical 
laws, or unreasonable laws. They were made for 
the public good ; and because honest police commission- 
ers refuse to allow them to be violated by keepers of 
places where vice and crime are propagated, they are 
stigmatized as ‘intolerant Puritans.” Personal liberty 
is a gieatand glorious thing ; but when it is invoked for 
the rumsellers and their customers against the public, 

it is @ prostitution of the term. There is no State in 
the Union which does not, by subjecting the liquor traf- 
fic to regulation, restriction or prohibition, declare it 
dangerous, The demand that it shall have right of way 
in the metropolis on Sunday comes, first, from those con- 
cerned in the business; second, from those who make 
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the suloon thir Leadquarters; third, from the vicious 
and criminal classes, and, fourth, from a respectable ele- 
ment who are accustomed to the European Sunday and 
the beer-drinking of Germany. 

We do not propose to go back to the Puritan Sunday ; 
but we object decidedly to going on to the Berlin and 
Paris Sunday ; and the silly cry of ‘‘ Blue Laws!” will 
deceive ooly those who are willing to be deceived. 


» 
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THE TRIALS OF MISSIONARIES. 


THREE of our missionary letters this week close with 
an earnest appeal fur the prayers of American Chris- 
tians in behalf both of the native converts and the mis- 
sionarics. There is also very significant testimony to the 
peculiar fortitude on the part of the converts under 
specialiy trying circumstances, and incidentally to the 
very perplexing questions that come before the mis- 
siovaris. The coustancy of the Manchurian Christians, 
and the fideli.y to their principles on the part of the 
** savage S.uth Sea Islanders,” are scarcely more notice- 
able than the wisdom and patient instruction of those 
who have trained them. 

We commend these letters to persons, aud their number 
seems to be just now unusually large, who are inclined 
to criticise missions and missionaries. That there should 
be more or less of such criticism is inevitable. Mission 
wok is to» prominen ly before the world not to receive 
the special attention of obs:rvers of every kind. Mis- 
sionaries, too, are in a wider sense than ever be- 
fore public characters. This not merely because 
they are in a measure public servants but because 
they are even more truly public leaders. It is a 
fact recoguized by all that the changes which have 
occurred in Japan, China, Turkey, India and many parts 
of Africa, to say nothing of the Pacific Islands, have 
been very materially affected, if not entirely molded by 
their teaching and example. They are thus in a peculiar 
sense open to the attacks of those who for any reason 
whatever are dissatisfied with the nature of the develop- 
ment of thse nations. It is natural, to», that among the 
crisics should be not only foes but friends. The one 
class will criticise because of their hostility to all forms 
of what they call proselytism, especially if it interferes 
with theie personal interests. The sea captain, had he 
succeeded in purchasiog supplieson S inday, would have 
had nothing but praise for the missionary instruction 
that had been the means of procuriog for him a better 
grade of provision. He became a critic when his per- 
sonal advantage, not necessity, was delayed for a day. 
O. the other hand, so long as native churches progress 
in the same line as people of very different education 
and type of thought, all goes well ; bu. when their d-vel- 
opment takes a different direction even those who hava 
hitherto been ardent supporters become first skeptical, 
then perhaps hostile in their comments as to the 
nature of the instruction which has been given to these 
churches. ‘ 

All this the missionaries understand and expect. They 
realize better than their critics possibly can the perplexi- 
ties and limitations of their situation and the uncertainty 
as to results wh:ch attend; their bestefforts. They re :lize 
that with the constant pressure upon them for immediate 
action, even in the most difficult cases, they are in dan- 
ger of wrong decisions, and treir absolute need of all 
tne help they can possibly obtain. There is, in truth, no 
class of workers in the world more ready to accept criti- 
cisui, so long as it is cons‘ructive and not destructive, 
sympathetic and nov hostile in its spirit, All they ask is 
that those who pass their comments shall first fully post 
thea.selves as to the facts, and, secondly, be able to look 
at the questions involved from their standpoiat. This last 
is, perhaps, the most essential, and the lack of it is prob- 
ably the cause of some of the hardest blows that have 
been given to the mission cause. With the increasing pub- 
licity of missions there are many people who habitually 
form their own ideas as to how mission work should be 
done. When they find those whom they have been sup- 
porting following out different lines, they are apt to 
withdraw their confidence and support. It may be that 
they think the missionaries ex.ravagant. It may be that 
the difficulty is theological, social, or even moral. What- 
ever it is they are prompt to say that the missionary 
must be wrong and they right ; and, ualess the mission- 
ary changes his course, they withdraw their support. 

What is the remedy? Abstention from all criticism ? 
By nomeans. Tocrit:cism, even hostile and unfair, are 
due some of the best efforts of mission work. We be- 
lieve that the clue is found in the universal plea that 
comes from every mission field: ‘‘ Pray for us.” The 
man that prays earnestly and faithfully will seldom be 
out of sympathy with those for whom he prays, especially 
if they have a definite personal existence in his thought. 
Prayer for missions is too general ; it should include.in- 
dividuals. It is also too much the fact that prayer for 
missionaries means prayer that they may be led to do as 
we think they ought to. If we would pray for wisdom 
for ourselves as well as for them, it is probable that the 
result would be more harmony, less hostility. People 
sometimes wonder why it is that the boards so generally 
indorse the missionaries even when the churches are in- 
clined to think them wrong. The explanation -is in the 
fact that in the meetings of the boards no important 
action is ever taken without special prayer, in which the 
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burden of the petition is that divine wisdom may attend 
and guide not merely corporate, but personal action, 
both at home and on the field. Let the same thing be 
true of the churches and individual Christians every- 
where, and we believe that such an impulse would be 


given to the work ‘of missions as the Church has never 
seen. 


ie 
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JEWISH MISSIONS IN NEW YORK. 


OvR readers will bave noticed that for a long time we 
bave had hardly a word to say by way of commendation 
of the methods of mission work among the Jews in this 
city. The reason has not been wholly that there is no 
good work done, but that we have not been able to ap- 
prove some of those missions kept most persistently be- 
fore the public. 

Jewish mis3ions have a special attraction to certain 
minds ; to thos» who are devoted to the prophecies and 
are anxious to hurry their fulfillment, and who forget 
the instructions of our Lord, who directed his disciples 
to go to those who would hear. These missions are 
also, for some reason or other, very liable to attract 
those whose proselyting methods are not purely evangel- 
istic, and who are so anxious to make converts that they 
are not careful that their converts shall be disinterested. 

Tne J2wish missions carried on in this city are the fol- 
lowing: 

The American Hebrew Mission, 17 St. Mark’s Place, 
under tha charge of the City Mission. This was former- 
ly under the charge of Dr. Freshman, and until lately of 
Mr. Warszawiak. Most of the “ affidavits” from con- 
verts that have gone back to Judaism have been ob:ained 
from men who were baptized in this mission. It is now, 
however, under thecharge of the Rev. Bernhard Angel, 
for whom we have notbing but good to say. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church has a mission at 68 
Seventh Street, und r the charge of the Rev. Meyer Ler- 
man, who is an excelient man. 

Under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
the mission called Hope of Israel is carried on by the 
Rev. A. C. Gieberlein and the Rev. E. J. Stroeter, at 
91 Rivington Street and 209 Madison Street. We have 
full confidence in their work. 

Mr. E. Lindsmann carries on a quiet mission, with 
tracts and withou: any preaching, under Lutheran 
ausp'ce-. He has no permanent headquarters, but his 
work is a good one. These four missions are conducted 
on methods that do not call for criticism. 

Besides these there are three other missions to the 
Jews, of which the one which puts itself most promi- 
nently before the public is that of Herman Warszawiak, 
whose headquarters is the Church of Sea and Land, num- 
ber 19 Market Street. His methods did not commend 
themselves to Dr. Schauffler, of the City Mission, and 
Mr. Warezawiak took up an independent mission, which 
has just secured a committee, with es:imable gentlemen 
behind it, at the head of which is Dr. John Hall. He is 
attempting to raise $150,000 for his projected *‘ Christ's 
Synagog.” as if there were any possible reason for 
haviog a special church for Jews, andhe has secured a 
large subscription for itin Scotland. He is an eloquent, 
taking speaker, and will travel the country to raise the 

money, and will very likely succeed. He succeeds in one 
way or another in drawiog large numbers of Jews oc- 
casionally into his congregation. A few weeks ago at 
the close of the Saturday service, instead of waiting as 
usual to speak with those who wished to talk to him, he 
hastened to the front of the church where one of his as- 
sis‘ants had locked the iroa gate; thus holding the con- 
gregation while a phot grapher, who was acrosa the 
street, was ready totake a picture of the crowd about 
Mr. Warszawisk. But they madesuch a riot over it that 
the gate was opened and the photographer fi-d in dis- 
may. Mr. Wareziwiak declared that he had not ordered 
the gates closed nor the photographer to be at hand. 
During the week he distributed cards in Hebrew jargon 
among the Jews telling them that to every person who 
came to meeting the next Saturday he would give a free 
ticket admitting to a wonderful fifty-cent entertain- 
ment. Dr. John Hall, who was present, found a 
crowded house. When the entertainment came off the 
pictures of Warszawiak and his helpers and of our Lord 
were not received in an edifying way. 

Dr. Herman Faust, a converted Jewish rabbi, has a 
mission at 128 Forsyth Street under the patronage, we 
believe, of a Scotch Presbyt>rian Church. He claims to 
be a doctor of philosophy of Berlin. There is also a Bap- 
tist mission to the Jews at the Mariners’ Temple under 
the direction of the Rev. H. Lichtenstein. 


_ 











THE Conservative Government of Ottawa came near 
being wrecked last week. Several of the French members 
of the Miaistry declared their intention to resign because 
the Government refused to bring forward a bill for reme- 
dial legislation in the matter of Catholic education in Man- 
itoba. They were induced to remain on the promise that 
sueh legislation would be broaght forward next winter. 
For a few days the Government was in desperate straits. 
Catholic Conservatives were pressing it hard furimmediate 
action, while Protestant Conservatives expressed them- 
selves as opposed to coercive legislation. The outcome 
when the Government proceeds to fulfill its promise is any- 
thing but certain. There is a strong sentiment in favor of 
letting Manitoba alone. 
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THE special feature of THE INDEPENDENT this week is 
the Missions department, which contains interesting and 
valuable letters from various fields, particalarly one by 
the Rev. John Ross on the effect of the war oa missions in 
Manchuria. Among our regular contributions we have 
articles of uuusual iuterest. Charles E. Webster writes 
of the decrease of crime in England; Dr. Charles H. Park- 
hurst gives one of his delightful papers on the Church; 
Susan Coolidge describes the K'ng Arthur country; T. W. 
Blackburn tells what has been done by a Bible-class in 
Omaha; Mary E. Gorham shows the weariness of over- 
precision ; Prof. E. D. Morris gives the second paper on 
the twenty-five years of the reunited Presbyterian Church ; 
Prof. Edward F. X. McSweeny explains why it is that 
Catholics of wealth do not endow Cat'iolic colleges ; James 
Payo contributes interesting English notes; the Countess 
von Krockow writes of Gu‘tav Freytag, and the Rev. Ser-. 
eno E Bishop exposes :ome errors concerning Hawaii. In 
the Fine Arts department Mr. William R. Thayer gives 
his second article on contemporary art in Venice; Prof. 
Rufus B. Richardson, under Archeology, describes the 
results of the excavations of the gymnasium in Eretria. 
In our department of Religious Intelligence Dr. George 
Thomas Dowling gives a full account of the great Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention in Boston, Of interest to read- 
ers of the Farm and Garden deparcment are the articles by 
George E. Walsh, M. E. Bimford and Charles Moreau 
Harger. There are poems by Richard Henry Stoddard, 
Louise Palmer Smith and Eila Rodman Church; and sto- 
ries by James Buckham, Helen Elizaveth Gibson, Clarence 
G. Child and Lizzie Robbins. 





THE Methodist papers are discussing with great earnest- 
ness the question whether the color line was intentionally 
drawn and how sharply it was drawn in the International 
Convention of the Epworth League, held recently in Chat- 
tanooza. The facts seem to be substantially these: In the 
Committee of Arrangemeuts it was proposed by a Southern 
member that the colored people be seated separately. This 
was objected to by Northern representatives, and by request 
the motion was withdrawn. It was decided that the dele- 
gates should be seated together according to denomina- 
tional attachment. Whe-n the coavention met no arrange- 
ments had been made for the separate seating of colored 
members, but annouacemeat was made from the platform 
by Secretary Steel, of the Epworth League of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Courcb, South, that a certain section, which 
was one of the best in the house, would be reserved for 
colored delegates. Tne ushers seemed to have had instruc- 
tions not to allow the colored delegates to se .t themselves 
promiscuously. In some cases they insisted that they 
should yo to their owa place. This place was not, how- 
ever, always filled by them ; and itis the testimony of a 
number of persous that there were more white people 
seated in that section than colored people. Evidently the 
color line was not sharply drawn ; certainly not, consider- 
ing the locality. It is stated that many Chattanoogans 
coasidered it as indicating growth in grace that colored 
people were allowed under the same roof and on the same 
floor. Itisa pity that discrimination in a purely religious 
gathering on account of color and race should ever occur 
to any one; but prejudice s very persistent. Secretary 
Steel, who made the announc-meat of reserved seats for 
the colored delegates, writes that they ‘conducted them- 
selves like Christian gentliemen.’”’ Those who do that 
ought always to be treated jike Christian gentlemen. 


THE fuss that has been made over the enforcement of the 
Sunday closing lawsin this city furnishes a splendid op- 
portunity to a politician like David B. Hill, and he has 
improved it by writing two letters desigaed to affect the 
canvass for memovers of the Legislature next fall. His 
position is not only against the law, but against what he 
regards as a too rigorous eaforcement of it. He writes in 
the spirit of the rumseller and of the political bummer, 
trying to make it appear that the measures which are be- 
ing enforced are uureasonable, oppressive and puritanic. 
He does not agree with the Hon. Carl Schurz aod other 
German-Americans who think that beer-selling ought to 
be allowed by law,but who support the Police Commission- 
ers in enforcing thestitute as it stands. A politician like 
David B. Hill would not, of course, take such a position. 
On the contrary, he tries to excite the prejudices of the 
drinking classes and fo lay the responsibility for the “ un- 
necessary’ enforcement of “harsh”? measures upon the 
Republican Party. The principle which seems to guide 
bim is, in the last analysis, anarchy. He would have those 
responsible for the enforcement of laws eaforce only 
those laws which they may deem wise and necessary. His 
charges against the Republican Party ought to be regarded 
in the light of a trioute to that organization. He gives 
credit to the Democratic Party for modifying the excise 
laws in these respec‘s : 

* It was through Democratic legislation or efforts that license 
fees were kept at moderate rates; that ale and beer licenses 
were provided for and permitted to be granted to places other 
than hotels; that licenses were made assignable in case of sales 
of business, and in case of death were allowed to be used by the 
personal representatives of the deceased licensees ; that writs of 
certiorari were authorized to review the action of the Boards of 
Excise in arbitrarily refusing licenses; that vexatious petitions 
of twenty freeholders as a condition of granting licenses were 
dispensed with ; that the civil damage provision was vir.ually 
repealed and rendered substantially ineffective ; that hotels were 
permitted on Sundays to sell beverages to their guests in their 
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rooms or with their meals, and that numerous other important 
or beneficial modifications were obtained, rendering the present 
revised Excise law of 1892, aside from its objectionable or unnec- 
essarily strict Sunday provisions, a reasonably fair, just and sat- 
isfactory measure.” 


His appeal is to the worst elements of the population. 
They sre already Democratic, and it would seem as tho his 
appeal were not needed. It ought to have the effect, how- 
ever of disgusting the class of decent Democrats, of whom 
there must be many ; andifalineis to be drawn in the 
fall campaign between candidates for the Legislature who 
are in favor of Sunday opening and those who are not, the 
body of Republican voters ought to be largely re enforced 
by Democrats who are not ready to surrender to the sa- 
loons. Senator Hill’s appeal shows the cunning of the 
politician, but not the wisdom of the statesman. 





ONE of the New York dailies takes the American Tract 
Society to task for its new building enterprise, charging it 
with going into ‘‘a great real-estate speculation ” in which 
it has **hazarded all its property,’ and the “funds in- 
trusted to it for the dissemination of tracts and other re- 
ligious literature.’?’ Whatever risk there may be in mort- 
gaging the new twenty-two story building for $1,250,000, is 
a risk involving that property alone. The invested funds 
of $100,000 and the contributions and bequests for the work 
of the Society are sacred trusts, and cannot be lawfully di- 
verted. The interests represented by the investment? in 
the new building are separate interests. None of the in- 
come of the Society will be used in the payment of the 
mortgage or of the interest thereon ; only such bequests or 
donations as may be specifically designated for this pur- 
pose. Weunderstand that the ground owned by the So- 
ciety, before the additional plot was purchased, could have 
been sold for $800,000, and that building and ground are 
worth, at the lowest valuation, twice the amount for 
which they are mortgaged. Sound business men, who 
know the circumstances, do not regard the enterprise as a 
venture. There are 724 rooms in the building, and it is ex- 
pected that it will yield annually an income of $225,000, 
and that $125,000 will pay the interest, the taxes, the in- 
surance and all other charges, leaving $100,000 as the an- 
nual net proceeds. It is not true, therefore, to say that 
the Society ‘ has bet. its whole pile on a single card.” 


IN printing a copy of that abominable Sheats Law, for- 
bidding white and colored pupils to be taught in the same 
classes, or boarded in the same building in any school in 
Florida, public, private or parochial, we did not call atten- 
tion to the fact that it affects not only teachers but patrons 
of such schools—that is, parents may be imprisoned from 
three to six months in the county jail. This raid, which 
the Superintendent of Public Schools has organized par- 
ticularly against the normal school at Orange Park, will 
probably affect it, even tho, as we are glad to learn, the 
American Missionary Association proposes to go on in 
spite of it. Itis only one part of a general movement to 
break down the colored schools and frustrate Negro edu- 
cation. Superintendent Sheats declares that, “for the 
most part there is no discrimination against the colored 
people’’; and yet, from his own figures, it appears that 
while the State maintains one school for every 45 white 
children of school ago, it supports only one for every 
102 colored children of like age; and further, while the 
State pays an average salary each month of $36 50 for teach- 
ing au average white szhool of 33 5 enrolled pupils, or $1.08 
for each pupil, it pays only $2950 for teaching an average 
school of 59.2 colored scholars, or $.50 foreach one. The re- 
cent reapportionment of the State School Fund compels 
19 counties, containing more than three-fourths of the col- 
ored population of the State, to lose in their school fund 
over $16,000, in order that 26 counties, containing less than 
one-fourth of the colored population, may gain in their 
school fund a little over $5,000. The purpose of this was 
not- even dissembled. Thesystem of school certificates in- 
stituted in 1893 seems quite sufficient to close up three- 
fourths of the colored schools in afew years. The exami- 
nations are such that white teachers have much difficulty 
in passing them. Ia Lake County, with 54 white schools 
and 15 colored, at the May examination only 24 candidates 
applied for certificates. Of these 21 were white and only 
three colored. One passed for first grade certificate, one 
for second grade and seven for third grade; nine in all to 
supply fifty-nine schools. A county superintendent re- 
cently admitted that the effect of these examinations, as 
now conducted, would be to retire nearly or quite all the 
colored teachers in a few years. When asked what he did 
for white teachers he said, ‘‘In their cases we have to use 
d.scretion,’”’ or words to that effect. Mr. Sheats in his 
zeal for the education of the Negro wished to cut him off 
from all white help (outside what he might be pleased to 
furnish in summer schools and institutions) under pretense 
of protecting colored teachers in their right to teach their 
own race. Yetin his own report, 116 schools ‘‘ mostly col- 
ored,” were not taught at all last year for want of any one 
to teach them. The American Missionary Association will 
receive and teach all pupils, white or black, who apply for 
instruction at Orange Park, and there will be teachers 
ready to run the risk of imprisonment. Scholars will be 
fitted to teach Florida schools, white or black. 





EVERY one expected a Conservative-Unionist victory in 
the parliamentary elections which are now taking place. 
Probably few, however, have anticipated such a victory as 
appears probable at the present moment. That the Liber- 
als regard it asa foregone conclusion is indicated by the 
fact that of the uncontested elections almost all are con- 
servative. The most significant item, however, is the de- 


feat of Sir William Harcourt in the election at Derby. 
Sir William and bis associate both sought re-election in the 
Liberal i. terest; both, however, were defeated by a major- 
ity which, takiug icto consideration the fact that Sir Wil- 
liam bas represented that district for fifteen years, makes 
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his defeat a crushing one. -According to custom he might 
seek another constitnency. He, however, has dec'ded 
to withdraw entirely from politics. Next to the re- 
fusal of Mr. Gladstone to take any prominent part 
whatever in the elections this is perhaps the most 
serious loss the Liberals could undergo. The leader in the 
House of Commons represented before the Liberal constitu- 
encies, far better than the Premier, the Liberal ideas, and 
his course has strengthened his bold upon the people at 
large so that the feeling has increased rather than dimin- 
ished that he instead of Lord Rosebery should have been 
the Premier. One singular fact is that Home Rule for Ire- 
land scarcely appears in the discussion. The factis that 
Irish dissensions and the venality of Irish boroughs, as set- 
forth in the disclosures of Mr. Healy, have apparently so 
disgusted the great majority of English voters that they do 
not wish any attention whatever to be paid to it. The 
chief arguments on the Liberal side so far have been based 
upon their advocacy of such measures as would be espe- 
cially strong in different districts, Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, Labor Reform, etc. One significant feature is the 
appearance en masse on the Conservative side of the liquor 
interest. 





SCARCELY anything indicates more clearly the still un- 
settled condition of Japan in its progress toward civiliza- 
tion than the reports that come, on the one hand of the 
internal management of the country, and on the other of 
its relations to Korea. The former is conducted in the 
most rigidly oppressive style. The methods adopted by 
the Home Minister are said to be far more sweeping and 
drastic than any previously employed in the Empire for 
checking internal political agitations. No newspaper is 
allowed to assail the administration for its foreign rela- 
tions ; no public meetings can be held by those who oppose 
Count Ito and his colleagues; press suspensions are en- 
forced with little if any warning; radical leaders are ar- 
rested and tried, and the Government, under the lead of the 
Count, appears to have definitely decided to keep in office 
at all bazards until the meeting of Parliament in Novem- 
ber. On the other hand, Count Inouye has reported the 
results of his experience as an envoy to Korea in a form 
that could hardly be expected of the most enlightened 
European. He affirms that the existing ill-feeling in 
Korea toward the Japanese is due entirely to the Japanese 
residents themselves, whose behavior toward the natives 
is simply intolerable. As to the reluctance of the 
Korean Government to introduce previous reforms he 
finds little fault with it, and praises the Home 
Minister as having done nothing but his duty in 
resisting the extravagant demands of the Japanese 
for impossible privileges. It is expected that he will 
advise the continuance of efforts to introduce reforms 
and build up a respectable government ; but it seems prob- 
able that he, as well as other Japanese leaders, doubts the 
feasibility of regenerating Korea. This combination of the 
most autocratic system of repression of free speech and 
free discussion in internal affairs, with the calm, dispas- 
sionate survey of foreign affairs, gives an interesting in- 
sight into the Japanese character. For the result all will 
watch with great interest. Even more than during the 
war Japan is on trial before the world. If she succeedsin 
weathering internal storms, which are far more dangerous 
than the external, and retaining her lead in Eastern Asian 
politics, she will bave furnished an object lesson to Europe 
in the development of national life. It is interesting in 
this connection to know that Mr. John W. Foster, who has 
just returned from China, is sanguine with regard to the 
permanency of the peace arranged between the two Em- 
pires. The course of Russia may be considered, also, as 
indicating her conviction that Japan is on a firm founda- 
tion and cannot be coerced. 





....The odious character of the Tennessee law discrim- 
inating against colored people on railway trains is indi- 
cated by the following account given by Dr. Robert R. 
Doherty of what occurred on a train bearing delegates to 
the International Convention of the Epworth League at 
Chattanooga : 

* When our train reached the borders of Tennessee, three 
scholarly Methodist ministers were compelled, by a very unwill- 
ing conductor, to withdraw to the‘ colored section’ of the car 
and, if I understand the law of Tennessee correctly, these minis- 
ters would have been heavily fined if they had come into the car 
where I was; I would have been fined if I had gone to them; 
and the conductor would have been fined if he had permitted us 
to sit together.” 


.... Bishop Galloway, of the Southern Methodist Church, 
is reported to have used these wordsin his sermon at the 
Epworth League Convention in Chattanooga: 

“ IT have nothing but contempt for him who canonizes the man 
who goes to Africa to save the Negro and ostracizes the man who 
stays in Chattanooga to save the Negro.”’ 

The educational value of such an utterance can hardly be 
measured. ™ 


...- The Iowa Republicans are not advocates of free sil- 
ver. The position taken in their State convention last 
week is in favor of sound money. The convention has put 
forward with great enthusiasm Senator William B. 
Allison as Iowa’s candidate for the Presidency. Senator 
Allison has many excellent points and stands well with 
half a dozen or more presidential possibilities. 


.... The most prominent German daily newspaper in New 
York City speaks of Sunday closing as ‘the narrow- 
minded way of the native American.”’ If this is narrow- 
mindedness the more we have of it the better. Itis not in 
very good taste for a New York newspaper printed ina 
foreign language to twit us of it. _ z 


....Senator Morrill wishes us to say that the year he re- 
ferred to, in his article in our columns of July 4th, in giv- 
ing the totai amount of gold, silver and paper legal-tender 
money in circulation at $2,440,616,198 was 1894, instead of 
1874, 
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WHEN one considers how general fs the complaint that 
the churches are not reaching the people, it seems surpris- 
ing that more Christian workers are not going to the peo- 
ple where they are to be found, viz., on the streets and in 
the squares and parks of our cities. Multitudes of men 
and women will not enter our church edifices. They be- 
lieve that they would neither be made welcome nor feel at 
home. The former, at least, is a mistake; and being 
heartily welcomed, as they would be in ninety-nine 
churches out of a hundred, they would surely soon feel at 
home. But they are not convinced of this, and will not go. 

To a large degree, this difficulty is met by services in 
mission halls, in theaters, ia opera houses and the like. 
But money fails to provide accommodation for the great 
unchurched multitudes; and vast numbers of them can- 
not be allowed, even into secular buildings, to attend 
religious services. The Gospel message must be taken to 
them in their homes ; or, where that is impossible either 
on account of their reluctance, or for lack of the great 
force of visitors required, it must be given them in the 
open air, wherever their attention can be gained. This 
last method seems to be the only one available for hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in cities and larger towns. 

That there is some popular prejudice against street 
preaching cannot be doubted. Occasionally an overzeal- 
ous or unwise man has given cause for it. Some feel that 
the only requisite for this work is a stentorian voice: and 
they shout nonsense on the street corners to the disgust of 
sensible passers-by. Others imagine that they are showing 
courage and zeal by holding open-air meetings in defiance 
of law and of local police regulations. But these are only 
rare abusesof an excellent method of preaching. Probably 
no city in this country will forbid the use of its streets 
and squares for this purpose when the object is understood 
and the effect found to be the preservation of public order 
instead of brawls and incipient riots. Street preachers, 
like other citizens, must observe the laws, even if they 
have to cease their work for a while until public officials 
can be enlightened, or even until public opinion can be 
changed and can express itself in newlaws. There is no 
police force so efficient as the Gospel of Christ ; and when 
civil authorities understand that this Gospel is-to be 
preached in the worst quarters of our cities to make men 
law-abiding, temperate and industrious, and that it is to 
be done in careful observance of all municipal regulations, 
they will encourage and aid it. 

The quality of preaching on the streets varies very much 
as it does in the churches—with this difference, however, 
that as open-air work can be done without an expensive 
‘‘plant,” it is taken up largely by laymen and volunteers, 
and so is less subject to judicious oversight than preaching 
by ordained clergymen. Pastors of churches can do much 
to correct evils flowing from this source, both by preach- 
ing in the open air themselves as often as their strength 
will allow, and by kind counsel to their active laymen 
engaged in this work. Very few men would reject such 
counsel; most would welcome it and profit by it. Nearly 
if not quite all the street preaching is done in connection 
with some church. It rests with the churches to draw their 
relation closer, and to keep the devoted men and women 
engaged in this work in touch with the best influences 
that the churches can exert. 

Christian people in Great Britain are farin advance of us 
in this historic and common-sense method of work for the 
unevangelized. ‘Their ‘‘ Open-air Mission ”’ has been in ex- 
istence over forty years. It has some twelve hundred 
members, and an annual income of over $8,000. Some of 
the best known men in England, like Lord Kinnaird, are 
among its officers. 

‘“‘The Open-Air Workers’ Association of America” was 
organized less than three years ago. A number of the best 
ministers in this country, like Josiah Strong, A. C. Dixon, 
J. H. Brookes, L. W. Munhall, the late A. J. Gordon, etc , 
were among its charter members. It aims to unify the 
wide-spreading interest in this form of activity, and to 
improve the quality of the workers and their work. It 
hopes to remove the prejudice against street preaching by 
removing all reasonable grounds of prejudice. It desires to 
enlist the ablest pastors in this work, and to secure for it 
the sympathy of all the Churches and ofall Christians. It 
has over two hundred and fifty members, representing 
twenty-three States. Nine gentlemen hold themselves in 
readiness to speak at any of the theological seminaries in 
order to explain and commend this work to young men 
prepariog for the Christian ministry. It has recently held 
a@ very successful convention in this city (Washington), 
with an admirable address by Dr. A. T. Pierson, and wise 
counsel from Judge Kimball on the legal aspects of the 
work, and many other valuable features. The Association 
should be far more widely known than it is; and its last 
annual report may be had for the asking of the Secretary, 
77 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The purpose of this article, however, is not to commend 
the Association, but open-air work, and the Association 
only as a means of pushing that work. There are before 
us threeor four months perfectly adapted all over our 
country for street preaching. Hundreds of ministers will 
be on vacation, whose needed rest would be little broken in 
upon by giving a few hourseach week, or even each month 
to this service. They could do far more than to preach a 
few sermons in the open air; they could raise the whole 
tone of such preaching and greatly encourage those en- 
gaged in it. And inevery city and town let the leading 
pastors take up this work now, before they go away on 
their vacations. A few weeks of such service at home, 


followed by occasional preaching wherever the summer is 
spent, might hopefully reach thousands with the Gospel be- 
fore the trusts of next autumn. We urge this upon pas- 
tors, and for one additional and conclusive reason, the 
converts of street preaching must be promptly gathered 
into the churches or in most cases they will lapse or wan- 
der. This essential work only pastors can do. 


Wasninerton, D. C. 
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BY GEO, THOS. DOWLING, D.D. 





Ir, during the week past, the Hub had become a hubbub, 
no one would have been surprised. Fifty thousand dele- 
gates were expected; seventy thousand people came; a 
greater congregation than Whitefield ever saw, the largest 
Christian gathering in the history of the world. But so 
complete had been the preliminary work of the Committee 
of Thirteen, so faithful and omnipresent were the five thou- 
sand members of the various other committees, that the 
smallest denominational rally never moved along more 
smoothly. Asareporter of the Associated Press, who sat 
next the writer, remarked: ‘I have never seen anything 
equal to it in all my life?’ And his was the testimony of 
every one. 

If Washington, which is to ente:tain the Convention iu 
96, shall equal in breadth and completeness the succes of 
the Boston Committee, she will haveto do better work 
than did our recent misrepresentatives in her Congressional 
halls. And she will; for,as Dr. Hamlin remarked : ** They 
were not elected by Washington, but by you.” 

Three auditoriums had been arranged for the meetings, 
one more than had ever been before provided. Evch of 
these was capable of seating ten thousand people. And 
notwithstauding the fact that no one could euter without a 
member's badge, they were so packed that there s:cemed 
to be almost as many turned away as gained adwission ; 
apd when one walked the streets he was led to fancy that 
the whole Convention must be spending the day out-of- 
doors. 

Two of these gathering places were tents, named respec- 
tively, Tent Williston, after the church in Portland where 
Dr. Clark during his pastorate organized the flist society, 
and Tent Endeavor. The third was Mechanics Hall, the 


largest building of its kind in the city. 

Dr. Barrows, in his address, remarked on the public hos- 
pitality shown, and said that “ it was the first time he had 
ever been able to thank an alderman for anything.” But 
he was from Chicago. If England’s Queen bad been visit- 
ivg the city, the reception on the part of the city Govern- 
ment could scarcely have been more ruyal. ‘Ihe fifty thou- 
sand flags which were sold did not represent more than 
half the decorations in our streets and stores and public 
grounds, As the visitor entered the Great Garden frum 
Commonwealth Avenue, he saw facing bim a floral bed con- 
tainivg in the center an immense cross in diff reut colored 
shrubs, and about it the words, ‘‘ Who came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister.” As hestrolled down toward 
the tents there were similar desigos in beds of variegated 
colors, representing either the Society’s badge or some 
Scripture quotation. And, wondertul to relate, the very 
sacred Common itself was surrendered by the city for the 
spreading of the tents. 

The whole picture, especially in the evening, with the 
arcbes of electric lights festooned with overhangioy 
branches spanning the picturesque bridge, which in the 
center of the garden crosses the lake, was iu very deed a 
Midsummer Night's Dream. One half expected to hear 
the flutter of wings and to see the appearauce of Puck with 
his magic wand aud transformation scenes. 

Some one once said that ‘the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment was like the measles; when one man had it nobody 
in his neighborhood was safe.’’ The truth of this has cer- 
tainly been shown during the present Convention. The 
whole city has caught the infection. The business portion 
of the town presents one continuous bewi!derment of dec- 
oration, the red and the white fluttering from every win- 
dow. One house has spent two thousand dollars on its 
electric illuminations alone. The very candy stores have 
spread their windows with red and white confectionery. 
I saw a window on Washington Street filled with red and 
white socks. 

Everything has become, for the time, Christian En- 
deavor. Creed, or the lack of it, seems by our citizens to be 
completely forgotten. One of the finest decorations is that 
which almost covers the establishment of a firm composed 
of Israelites. One motto especially, among the many on 
the walls of this building, is alike touchirg in its catho- 
licity, its simplicity and beauty: ‘‘ Have thine own faith, 
but hope and pray for all!’ In the amusement column of 
our dailies there is printed the advertisement of one of our 
theaters, so arranged that it appears in the form of a 
Christjan Evdeavor badge. But as Secretary Baer pub- 
licly remarked, ‘‘No one need feel troubled on that ac- 
count. The fact that the Sunday excursions are advertised 
as Christian Endeavor excursiovs does not make them 
Christian Endeavor excursions, any more than the fact 
that a certain liquor house has arrayed itself in our colors 
makes their stock in trade Christian Endeavor lager beer.”’ 
These facts do show, however, the phenomenal impression 
which this Convention is making in our city. As Dr. 
Dunning, of The Congregationalist, remarked, who, with 
Dr. Ward, of THE INDEPENDENT, and Dr. Horr, of The 
Watchman, addressed an exceedingly interesting meeting 
on “ The Religious Press’: ‘‘Every newspaper in Bostou 
has this week been transformed into a religious journal.” 

An amusing incident occurred at the Union Depot, and 
as it was illustrative in its character, its introduction 
here will be appreciated by the reader. At each depot 
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there were committees of information, who were desig- 
nated by the wearing of white hats. One young man, in no 
way connected with the Society, stood waiting for a street 
car. He was indiscreet enough to wear a.white yachting 
cap, and by the newly arrived Endeavorers was naturally 
mistaken for one of the committee. Questions to the right 
of him, questions to the left of him, questions in front of 
him, volleyed and thundered. Like a Balaklava hero, he 
bore it all for a time, explaining politely to each one his or 
her mistake. At last, however, patience was completely 
spent ; so he went across the street, and stood in the door- 
way of a liquor saloon, that every one might know he was 
not a member of the Society of Christian Endeavor ; and 
after that no one made the mistake. 

A single incident like this may serve as an answer to the 
question which [ bave heard occasionally asked during this 
Convention : ‘In the midst of all its enthusiasm, what is 
this Society actually accomplishing ?” It istraining au im- 
mense multitude of our young men and young women to love 
temperance and to fight forit; it is inculcating brotherly 
love, and the need of the performance of civic duties in con- 
nection with good citizenship ; and, above all, it is reaching 
thevery root of these reforms by never ceasing to emphasize 
as the motive a personal love for a personal Lord. No one 
will ever mistake a man standing in the door of a liquor 
saloon for a member of the Christian Endeavor Society. 

One of the most interesting features of the Convention is 
the singing by each State delegation of its own Christian 
Endeavor song prepared for the occasion. Some of these 
delegations, as was the case of that from Illinois, came in 
8, ecial cats ; and at every station along the route these 
melodies were sung out with the same hearty good will 
which seems to characterize everything this Society under- 
takes. Each State Union also hasits own banner of individ- 
ual design, and these, rauged about the halls of convoeation, 
mingling with the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack, 
together with other national emblems, make an exceeding- 
ly striking impression. 

While all are tumultuously loyal to the national flag, 
and any reference to ‘‘The Little Red Schoolhouse ”’ is 
sure to call forth reverberating applause, Illinois was the 
only union which chanced to select the American banner 
for its distinctive Convention emblem. Doubtless this 
was partly in protest against the recent un American law- 
le=sness of its chief city. It indeed gave hope and courage 
to the vast multitude in Mechanics Hall, believing as they 
did and do that personal piety is the only abiding remedy 
for anarchy, to hear the representative of that State, Mr. 
O. W. Stewart exclaim at the Parliament meeting: “One 
hundred thousand Christian Endeavorers of Illinois are 
trying toclean out Chicago!’ His statement fell upon the 
company Jike aspark in a powder magazine, and the ap- 
plause was deafening and long continued. 

‘*Father” Clark, with that rare wisdom which is shown 
iu all he does, encourages State hymns, but discourages 
State “vells.”” But even be,I think, in view of recent oc- 
cur.ences in the West, would be ready to forgive the enthu- 
riastic delegation from the Chicago State, who everywhere 
shouted, as they waved the colors of their country above 
their head: : 

** Who, who, who are we? 
We're the Y. P. S.C. E. 
Wah-he, wah-he, wah-he woy! 
We're from Chicago, Illinois! 
Zim! Bum! 

Norum! !! 
Old Glory !!!” 

But what of the gatherings themselves? Twenty early 
morning prayer-meetipgs in twenty different places ! Evan- 
xelistic meetings at noon! Twenty gatherings of various 
kinds in the afternoon, on certain days, and “ historic pil- 
grimages ” aud bicycle trips on other days! Denomina- 
tional assemblies with an attendance in some instances 
larger than any ever seen even at their own national gather- 
ings! And each evening thirty thousand people, listening, 
and applauding, and laughing, and singing, aud praying, 
and quietly resolving that the work of the coming year 
should be commensurate with the enthusiasm of its start ! 

When the reader is informed that the mere announce- 
ment of the meetings and speakers filled almost five solid 
columns of the daily press, he will appreciate the impossi- 
bi.ity of even mentioning in an article like this the many 
of whom one would like particularly to speak. Fresh from 
that memorable gathering, I never felt so desirous of put- 
ting a hogshead into a pint measure as I do now. 

Suffice it to say that there were such speakers as Francis 
E. Clark, who has been rebaptized around the globe as 
“Father Endeavor’ Clark, tho I understand that, probably 
on account of characteristic modesty, he does not like the 
title. After him came Governor Greenhalge, who has laid 
Massachusetts under a lasting obligation for his efforts to 
further municipal purity; Lieutenant Governor Wolcott 
and Mayor Curtis, who are men of the same stripe as the 
Governor; Dr. John Henry Barrows, of Chicago; William 
Hayes Ward, of New York; A. E. Dunning, of Boston; 
John G. Woolley, of Chicago ; Russell H. Conwell, of Phil- 
adelphia; Dwight L. Moody, of—Everywhere ; and—well, 
as the old preachers used to say, Brethren, let us pass on. 

Of course, the chief magnet was Mechanics Hall, since 
that was anuounced as the ceatral rallying place. There 
is nothing s> certain to draw acrowd asacrowd. The sur- 
est way to assemble a multitude is to let them know be- 
forehand that they probably cannot possibly getin. Then 
they all want to. Long before the hour of beginning every 
door was closed with the notice that no more could be ad- 
mitted. Then the tents filled up, aud even the streets be- 
came congested. 

Inside Mechanics Hall the spectacle was one which will 
never be forgotten, and any attempt to portray in a writ- 
ten report a gathering such as that is like bringing back 
from Niagara a bottle of water as a specimen of the Falls. 
One has the water, but the sweep and the roar of a cataract 
cannot be transferred. Not until: we can print lightning 
can the enthusiasm of ten thousand people, charged with 
the grandest purpose which could ever kindle human 
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hearts, be presented in cold type. In the words of the quin- 
tet, from Atlanta University, 
“O Brother, you ought ’a’ bin there!” 

One could not help asking himself: ‘ Is there anything 
but the miraculously awakening power of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ which could bring together and hold, day 
after day, such enormous throngs as these?” I looked 
around in vain for Chaplain McCabe. [+ seemed as tho he 
should have been present, since it was he, who, years ago, 
when the Free Thinkers gathered at Watkins Glen, and 
sent out an Associated Press dispatch that Christianity was 
going down, wired them, when, the next day, hesaw the item 
in his morning paper, ‘‘ Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow! We’re building two churches aday!”? Here would 
have been abundant material for another dispatch. 

With the reports of these meetings before him,which will 
be published in full, no one who wants to know will have 
any difficulty in finding out ‘ what it has all done.” It is 
true that nothing will lie like figures; but, as Edward At- 
kinson says, ‘ That is because a liar puts them down.” It is 
enough to say that the following statistics are from tlie re- 
ports of Francis E. Clark and John Willis Baer. 

Of the phenomenal growth of the movement itself every 
one knows. Seven thousand seven hundred and fifty pew 
societies have been added during the year just gone, and 
the total membership is now about two and a half mil- 
lions. But what of it all? How is this force marshaling 
itself to meet twentieth century problems ? Henry Thoreau 
once said: * It matters not how much wood I burn, but 
what I do when I get warm.” 

Contributions for missions, $425,000. Does that bear the 
semblance of ‘‘ ephemeral enthusiasm”? Two hundred and 
two thousand one hundred and eighty five persons have join- 
ed the churches since the last Convention as the result of its 
work. Does that look like a‘‘stream drawing from the 
Church,” or a fountain running into it? Each yeara ban- 
her is awarded tothe Union which has waged the most 
aggressive warfare in behalf of clean and patriotic citizen- 
ship. Last year it fell to Chicago, this year to Syracuse. 
There was no one who heard the Convention’s reports of 
achievements in behalf of a pure municipal Government 
who did not breathe with a greater faithin the future of our 
Republic. Its members are our future voters; and, refusing 
absvlutely to ally itself, directly or indirectly with any 
party, it is becoming a gigantic power in the whole land, 
resisting evil in every party, and standing for Gud always. 
Asthe Board of Trustees officially has declared: ** The 
United Society cannot lend itself as a tool to any individu- 
al or to any organization that would use it as a conven- 
jence.”’ : 

Wherein lies its success? First of all, I believe in the 
absolute consecration of its leaders. A Convention like 
this is a good place in which to study character; and the 
simplicity and directness of character, with no tiuge of ap- 
parent self-consciousness, as displayed in the leaders of this 
movement, is one of its striking incidents. When the world 
fiuds that it cannot successfully tempt a man it is ready to 
fall at his feet. The same fact which helps to explain the 
succes; of Dwight L. Moody, and the Jack of success of some 
whom we might mention, of greater power than he, is what 
explaips the growth and influence of this Society. When 

that most uncommon seuse of all,common sense, is coupled, 
as in this case, with forgetfulness of self, and these two 
qualities are devoted to a movement which, irrespective of 
party lines, appeals to the sympathies of all, such results 
are just what might be anticipated. But no oue did antic- 
ipate them; and it is safe to say that Francis K. Clark is 
to-day one of the most surprised men in the United States. 

I predict that whoever imagines that this gieat convoca- 
tion, like one of McClellan’s grand reviews, is “ magnifi- 
cent, but not war,’”’ will have an elaborate opportunity for 

revising his opinion before the meeting of the next Conven- 
tion. Ifany one goes home from these meetings withouta 
strengthened faith in the spiritual character and practical 
import of this enormous work, it is safe to conjecture that 
while others were listening to the reports he was up at 
Bunker Hill seeing the sights. A ‘‘course of Boston” is 
an excellent thing; buc the knowledge and enthusiasm 
which these assemblies have kindled in the hearts of those 
who have attended them is a vast deal more excellent. 

Think of their boiler power in furnishing steam for the 
coming year’s work. There is nothing like news from the 

Holy War to cheer us on in the Holy War. As Dr. Ward 
said in his address, ‘‘ Many a revival has been started by 
the news of a revival somewhere else.”’ 

The force that moves this world is sentiment; and this 
Convention has proven a generator of Christian sentiment. 
In just so far it has been a dress rehearsal for the millen- 
nium, representing, as it does, almost three millions of 
young people standing shoulder to shoulder for the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, Christian Union, Christian College and 
Christian Church. 

It is, of course, possible that this movement may prove to 
be like Jonah’s gourd, for all things, I suppose, are possi- 
ble; but we may remember for our comfort that Jonah’s 
gourd grew because the Lord desired it to grow, and it did 
not die until it had accomplished the purpose for which it 
was made to grow. 

In present possibilities for good, if directed in the future 
with the same devotion and judgment which have charac- 
terized it in the past, there is nothing now equal to it in 
the Protestant world except the Church itself. In the 
words with which the Rev. W. Knight Chaplin, of London, 
closed his magnificent address in Mechanics Hall: 

** A sage declared in days of old, 
He’d move the world, if but a lever 
He might discover long enough, 
A fulcrum that was strong enough. 
He died, but found them never. 
“ But we, tho half as wise as he, 
Through God’s own mercy found that lever, 
Its mighty arm is long enough: 
Young Christian hearts are strong enough, 
Its noble name, Endeavor!” 
NEWTON CENTER, Mass. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


AT the last meeting of the American Bible Society, 
a letter from the Japan agent, the Rev. H. Loomis, re- 
ported the total number of volumes distributed in the 
Japanese army and navy up to the seventeenth of June to 
be 2,500 Testaments and 120,000 Gospels. 


...It is reported that a Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has been formed on the Island of Molokai, among the 
Jepers. A building was presented to the association by 
one of the wealthy planters, and the secretary is an educa- 
ted man, a graduate of the Kamehameha school, who has 
become afflicted with the disease. 

....It is generally understood that the pulpit of the late 
Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, will be filled by the Rev. 
J. H. Jowett, of St. James’ Congregational Chapel, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Mr. Jowett has already a large congrega- 
tion and has the care of two large missions, besides being 
interested in considerable public pbilanthropic work. 





.... The Michigan Congregational Association at its meet- 
at Olivet in June, organized a Michigan Home Missionary 
Society to carry on the Congregational State mission work. 
The third year of the home mission work, which is self- 
supporting, found a shrinkage in receipts, but there has 
been a Jarge gain in the membership. A net gain of 3,000 
members is reported. The whole number of churches is 
346, with a membership of 30,013. 


....A letter to The Catholic Mirror from Vicksburg, 
Miss., says that Gibraltar of the Southern Confederacy is 
also astronghold of the Catholic Church, He writes: 

* A Catholic mayor, sheriff, and other municipal and county 
officers speaks well for the conservatism of the people; in fact, 
all the responsible city, State and federal offices, are filled by 
Catholics. Every branch of business is represented by Catho- 
lics.” 

....The Young Men’s Christian Association, in this city, 
has obtained the $200,000 requisite to secure the gift 
offered some time ago by Mr. Samuel Inslee, of a building 
on the West Side. A site has been purchased on Fifty- 
seventh Street west of Eighth Avenue, and the contract 
has been signed for the erection of suitable buildings. Of 
these there will be two, one for the general work of the 
branch and one for the library, as well as a larger work for 
boys than has been hitherto attempted. 


...-The Bishop idea has in so far found acceptance in the 
Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio that a General President 
has been chosen in the person of Prof C. H. L. Schuette, 
of Columbus, whose chief duty is to visit the district synod 
meetings and conferences, act as visitor to the various edu- 
cational and other institutions, confer with the various 
boards, and in general represent the Synod in all its gen- 
eral work. The new scheme has been in operation for 
some months, and has been found an excellent innovation. 


....The most earnest discussion at the last meeting of 
the Irish Genera! Assembly was in regard to the use of 
hymns. A committee had reported against the adoption 
of a hymnal and in favor of continuing the psalms only. 
A minority report offered an amendment that ‘‘a hymn 
book should be sanctioned by the Assembly for the use of 
such congregations as desired it, and that a committee be 
appointed to select material for such a hyma book, to be 
submitted to the Assembly for its approval.” After fall 
debate the amendment was adopted by a majority of 115. 


....The American Board reports receipts for June of 
$55,082 against $59,988 for June of 1894. The regular dona- 
tions were $29,720, against $27,196; donations for the debt, 
$18,427, against $1,375; donations for special objects #2 365, 
against $4,552, and the legacies were $4 569, against $26,864 
The total receipts for ten months were $532,194, against 

542,006 for the corresponding period of last year. Compari- 
son of items shows an increase in regular donations of 
$14,535, a decrease in special donations of $10,987 ; decrease 
for the debt of $1,900; decrease in legacies, $11,459; net loss 
$9,812. 

....Bishop Tugwell, of Western Africa, has sounded a 
cry of alarm concerning the ravages of rum among the 
patives of Western Equatorial Africa. He says that gin 
and rum are being poured into that country in alarming 
quantities, and in some places where there is a rich trade 
in native products, European manufactures are hardly to 
be seen. They have been driven out by the traffic instrong 
drink. Its effects upon the people are disastrous in the 
last degree ; in some cases it is actually destroying the ex- 
cellent work of missions. He points out that the result 
must be the utter destruction, unless the traffic is checked, 
of the African races and of European commerce as well. 


....Not only in Alsace-Lorraine, but also in Baden, the 
Catholic Church is numerically retrograding. There can 
be no doubt on the subject, as the data are published by 
the Bonifacius Association, the great Catholic Propaganda 
Society of Germany. The statistics cover the last twenty 
years, from which it appears that the Roman Catholic 
Church in Baden has increased curing these two decades 
only 85,500, while the Protestant increase has been 106,510. 
These data become all the more significant when it is re- 
membered that Baden is a Catholic country, that Church 
reporting 1,028,119 souls, while the Protestants number 
only 597,000. The Catholic Church has actually lost in the 
larger cities. 

....A writer in the Central Christian Advocate gives 
statistics of the Illinois Conference to show the results of 
the operation of the extension of the pastoral limit from 
three to five years. He says that the average length of the 
pastoral term in that conference from 1881 to 1887 was one 
year, six months and twelve days. In the seven years fol- 
lowing the adoption of the modification in 1888, the average 
length of the pastoral term has been one year, seven months 
and eight days. Under the new rule, during the seven 
years fifty-one men were returned the fourth year and 
seventeen men were returned for the fifth year. His con- 
clusion is that the new rule “ has lengthened the average 
pastoral term only twenty-six days.” 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


...-The catholicity of spirit engendered by the mis- 
siovary enterprise was largely illustrated at the recent 
annual meetings of the Baptist body in England. Among 
the prominent speakers there were balf-a-dozen members 
of other denominations ; among them Drs. Parker, Stalker 
and Berry, all well known on this side the Atlantic. Exeter 
Hall, we are assured, never rung with heartier plaudits 
than those which greeted a resolution of brotherly sympa- 
thy from the Baptist Society to the London Missionary So- 
ciety (Congregational) on the occasion of its Centenary 
Celebration. In the resolution the Baptist Society thanked 
God for the marvelous blessing that had attended tbe 
labors of the sister organization and prayed that larger 
blessing and richer success might mark its future. 


.... The leading Armenians of the Caucasus who had be- 
come incensed at the long delay of the Czar in receiving 
the Catholikos are now mollified, since it has transpired 
that his Majesty’s invitation to the great bishopis couched 
in the most cordial terms. It is generally understood that 
an attempt will be made during the stay of the Catholikos 
in Petersburg to obtain his consent to establishing at the 
movastery of Etchmiadzin, the residence of his holiness, a 
Russian agent who will guide the Catholikos in his semi- 
political relations with the Armenians living in Turkey 
and Asia Minor. An attempt will also be made to obtain 
his consent to the more systematic teachiug of the Russian 
language, pot only in the village schools, but in the great 
theological seminary at Etchmiadzin where the best 
priests of the Armenian Church are educated. 


....For some years the Rev. Dr. Hauser has been pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the German Theological School at 
Newark, N. J., and has won wany friends by his erudition 
and kindly ways. It has recently appeared that when he 
came to thiscountry from Germany, a number of years ago, 
he Jeft behind him a wife in an insane asylum. With him 
came the widow of a friend, and the two have lived as man 
and wife. No religious ceremony has been performed, but 
they have regarded themselves as married under the com- 
mon law of New York State. The matter recently came to 
the knowledge of the Newark Presbytery, which instituted 
an inquiry, found the facts to be as above, and recently 
tried Dr. Hauser, deposed him from the ministry and ex- 
communicated him from the Church. He expects to go to 
Germany, get a divorce from his insane wife and return to 
marry his common law wife. 


...Several years ago the Michigan Lutheran Synod, 
formerly in connection with the General Council, united 
with the Wisconsin and Minnesota Synods to form a new 
general body in connection with the Synodical Conference. 
One of the points of agreement was that the Wisconsin 
Synod’s Theological Seminary at Milwaukee should be- 
come the general seminary of the whole body, the Minne- 
sota Synod’s Seminary at New Ulm to become a seminary 
for the education of parochial school-teachers, and the 
Michigan Synod’s Seminary at Saginaw to become a col- 
lege. Ata meeting recently held the Michigan Synod was 
requested to make good its promise; but by a vote of two 
to one it decided to continue its own seminary. The mi- 
nority thereupon severed its connection with the Synod, 
apd the Lutheran Church of America has now two rup- 
tures to record for the present season—one among the Nor- 
wegians in Minnesota, the other among the Germans in 
Michigan. 


...-At the Rabbinical Conference in Rochester, N. Y., 
last week, a report was presented by acommittee appointed 
to frame a formula for the reception of proselytes. The 
committee presented the following: 


“1. Isit your earnest and sincere wish to become a member of 
the Jewish faith ” 

“2. Do you wish to take this step of your own free will and 
accord ¢ 

3. What are the principles of Judaism 7 

“4. Do you believe in these principles? . 

“5. Do you adopt these as your creed ? 

6. Do you intend, with all your heart and soul and might, to 
follow the high moral and religious aims which they teach? 

“7. Is it your honest intention and devout purpose to live as a 
Jew (Jewess) and to observe the sacred ordinances of the Jewish 
religion ? 

“8. Have you been forced to make this declaration or unduly 
persuaded ¢ 

“9. I now ask you to make solemn profession of all this before 
God and in the hearing of those who are hereassembled. (Here 
follows the profession of faith.) 

“10. Do you give your solemn promise to me as a rabbi in the 
hearing of these witnesses (three rabbis) that you will remain 
stedfast to your duties as a Jew (Jewess), so help you God ? 


The acceptance of the Jewish faith is as follows : 


“1. [ believe with asincere and stedfast faith that there is a God 
who is one and only one, the Creator, Preserver and Ruler of the 
world (Deut. 6: 4). 

2. I believe with a sincere and stedfast faith that man is cre- 
ated in the image of God, innocent and pure, endowed with rea- 
son, conscience and free wil!, and capable of triumphing over sin 
and developing to perfection (Lev. 19: 2). 

“3. I believe with a sincere and stedfast faith that the soul of 
man is immortal, its righteousness brings reward, its wickedness 
brings punishment (Psa. 52: 13). 

4. I believe with a sincere and stedfast faith in the common 
fatherhood of God and common brotherhood of man. To make 
this real is the great aim and hope and mission of Israel (Zech. 
14: 9). 


....One of the most noteworthy expressions of the Ger- 
man conservative Church papers on the burning question 
of the day we find in the Allgemeine Lutherische Kirchen- 
zeitung, of Leipzig, edited by Professor Luthardt, and 
easily the most influential Church paper in the country. 
In reply to the charge that within the orthodox ranks too 
many liberal ideas as to inspiration and inerrancy were 
being adopted, this representative journal says: 


“The author of. this charge does not seem to be aware of the 
fact that scriptural theology by no means stands and falls with 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration. This doctrine is not found in 
the Confessions of the Church, but was first developed in its 
present shape by the Lutheran dogmaticians of the seventeenth 
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century. The writer, too, ought to have remembered that prom- 
inent leaders in the ranks of positive theology—e. g.. Frank, of 
Erlangen—never taught a verbal inspiration theory in the sense 
of the old orthodox theologians. Then, too. he should remember 
that between the conservative men who disdain this doctrine in 
the old sense and the liberal men of the stripe of Wellhausen 
there is an impassable guif fixed. Essentially they differ in toto.” 


....Archbishop Lopez, of Monterey, Mexico, and Father 
Cabello, of the same place, have been stopping in Chicago 
on their way to Rome. The latter spoke freely as to the 
situation in Mexico; and while he probably adapted some 
of his statements to his audience. it is very significant that 
a Roman Catholic Mexican priest should speak as follows: 


“ Your people here have no adequate idea of the tremendous 
progress we have made within the last decade or so. We havea 
President who is universally esteemed and respected. The old 
Liberal and Conservative partie=, that battled so long and fierce- 
ly about the relations of Church and State, are dead; and oa 
their ruins has arisen a new and a better party—the party of the 
whole people; for Diaz is unquestionably popular with the 
masses, emphatically a man who is strong with the people. Nor 
have we any longer any difficulties between the Church and the 
State. The ancient prejudices and misconceptions have passed 
away, and we have a new and a better Church, a new and a bet- 
ter State, a new and a better society. The temperament of the 
people is well adapted to their Republican institutions: and there 
is not a trace of monarcbical sentiment among the masses, who 
are making wonderful progress daily in the industrial and com- 


mercial occupations.” 


.---On the East Side of New York City is oneof the most 
densely popniated sections in the world. A single square 
mile contains more than 350,000 persons, and oue block is 
crowded at the rate of a million persons to a square mile. 
The population is made up largely of German, Russian 
and Polish Hebrews. For many years the attention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has been largely diawn 
to this community, and since 1884 a mission has been sup- 
ported in Stanton Street, with varied experiences of en- 
couragement and discouragement. Last fall it was trans- 
ferred from the care of St. George’s Church to that of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and thus came under 
the immediate supervision of Bishop Potter, who became 
deeply interested init. The Bishop is a great believer in 
the Cathedral idea, including particularly a force of cul- 
tivated clergy able to speak of the needs of the people 
from personal experience and observation. Accordingly, 
he has urged those under his immediate care to spend a 
week or more every year in residence in the mission. Last 
week great interest was aroused throughout the city by 
the announcement that the Bishop himself was to forego 
his usual vacation and spend a month of midsummer heat 
in the mission, takiug the ordinary pastoral duties of the 
rector while the latter sought much needed rest. Not con- 
tent with spending certain hours of the day there, he bas 
taken up his residence in the mission premises that he 
may enter more fully into the life of the people, visiting 
them in their homes as well as receiving them at his rooms. 
Besides these he will have some work to do in connection 
with the Sunday-schoo], which has a membersbip of five 
hundred ; with the Chancel Committee, with the Kitchen 
Garden Committee, with the Helping Hand Society. of 
which Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt is the president; with 
the mother’s meeting, with the pastor’s class, with the 
community house, in which be will have for associates 
John Grenough and R Fulton Cutting: with the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, of which he is President; with the 
Men’s Club, and with the Relicf Department. After the 
first meeting of the Brotherhood he said that he had 
learned more of the life of the people around him than he 
could learn in six months up town. 


...-The sixth annual convention of the National Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church opened 
in Boston Wednesday evening, July 10th, at the Church of 
the Unity, The Rev. Minot J. Savage, the Hon. Henry B. 
Metcalf, President of the Convention, and Mr. Frank B. 
Endicott welcomed the jarge number of delegates attend- 
ing from all over the country as far as California and 
Texas. The meetings were held chiefly at the Church of 
the Unity, which was profusely decorated with flags and 
streamers; but the Shawmut Every Day and Columbus Av- 
euue Churches were used as headquarters. At the opening 
of the evening exercises several of the different delegations 
sang very telling songs; and those who attended felt that 
the magnificent convention of the Endeavorers by no means 
overpowered the enthusiasm of those who gathered in the 
Universalist meetings. Dr. George L. Perin presided, and 
in his introduction said: **Iam a Universalist; but the 
better thing is Iam a Christian,” and referred to this as 
the most significant and, next to the Gloucester Conven- 
tion, in 1871, the largest ever held in the Universalist 
Church. Tbe President of the National Union, the Rev. 
Elmer J. Felt, of Tacoma, spoke of the doubt one year ago 
of the ability to mass together even 1.000 delegates: but 
so widespread was the interest in the work, and so 
deep the enthusiasm that, instead of 1,000, fully 3,000 
were expected before the convention should close. The 
crowd was so great, even at the introductory exercises, 


thatan overflow meeting was held at the Shawmut Every 
Day Church. On Thursday regular convention work was 
taken up. Miss Clara Woodman, on behalf of th® Devo- 
tional Committee, stated that the Universalist denomina- 
tion has received a spiritual awakering during the past ten 
years due very largely to the efforts of the young peorle. 


-Among others the following topics were considered : Tne 


Lookout Committee: Care for the Strangers ; the Cuarity 
Committee: the Claims of the Church upon the Young: 
What American Citizenship should Mean. Great empha- 
sis was laid upon the Church as the first in uplifting agen- 
cies, the natural embodiment of all life, and upon the in- 
stitutional Church as the first great, real charity. Regard- 
ing flower-mission work one enthusiastic speaker said that 
it had converted mure people than the Church. Dr, C. Ell- 
wood Nash paid a hearty tribute to the late Dr. A. A. 
Miner and his noble work as setting forth American citi- 
zenship 1n its loyalty to the highest ethical standard, un- 
compromisingly arrayed against a legalized liquor beverage 
system, the sweating system and the cowardly action on 
election day: ** We may think and purpose and res..lve jiike 
saints, but if we vote like sinners we are counted as such 
when the ballot-box is opened.”’ 
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Missions. 
War and Missions in Manchuria. 


EDUCATING THE PRIESTHOOD 
IN JAPAN. 





Success aniong the Low Castes. 





MEXICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION 


“Stand by Him” 


A NOTABLE CONVERSION, 





Mieronesian Lights and Shadows. 





Correspondence of THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Rev. Joan Ross, Moukden, China, 
The Rev. J. L. Deartna, Yokvhama, Japan, 
The Rev. J. E. Scorr, Muttra, India, 
ALBERT W. CLARK, D.D., Prague, Austria, 
The Rev. JonN HOWLAND, Guadalajara, Mexico, 
The Rev. J. J. TAYLOR, San Juiz de Fora, Brazil, 
Mrs. CAROLINE L.GoopDENOUGH, Johannesburg, 8. Africa. 
Miss E. THEODORA Crossy, Kusaie, Micronesia. 


WeE transgress our rule in regard tothe length of mis- 
sion letters this week by combining in one letter four re- 
ceived from the Rev. John Ross, missionary of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland in Manchuria. We do 
this because they are so closely connected that we feared 
their effect would be lost if given separately. By asingular 
coincidence just as We g0 to press, we have received a long 
article giving the observations on these same missions, in- 
cluding also the Catholic, by anofficer of the United States 
Navy who had special opportunity to observe their char- 
acter. We hope to give it sooa, but meanwhile it is pleas- 
ant to be able to state that the officer indorses to the full 
the mission work of both branches of the Christian 
Church. There are interesting and valuable letters in re- 
gard to the recognition in Japan of the necessity of educa- 
tion for the Buddhist priesthood, the success of low-caste 
work in India, a notable conversion in Brazil, and various 
phases of life and work in Mexico, South Africa and 
Micronesia. We also commend most heartily to our read- 
ers Dr. Clark’s letter from Austria. Surely all should 
“Stand by him.” ; 


CHINA. 
WAR AND MISSIONS IN MANCHURIA. 


BY THE REV. JOHN ROSS, 
Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 











THE sinking of the ‘‘ Kowshing” and the utter destruc- 
tion of her soldier passengers, off Yashan, raised a great 
wave of wild indignation which swept over all Manchuria. 
It was then made apparent that any considerable re-enforce- 
ments could not be sent from Tientsin to Korea by sea; for 
the Chinese fleet was entirely unready to meet the sudden 
and unlooked for outbreak of hostilities. The slaughter or 
dispersal of the few Chinese troops at Yashan left Korea 
entirely in the hands of the Japanese. Therefore it was 
that peremptory orders were telegraphed to Moukden for 
the immediate march of all the available troops there. The 
rainy season had just closed. The roads were in such a 
state that all ordinary traffic was, as is usual at thisseason, 
at a complete standstill. Yet march these troops must, tho 
the sticky mud was almost everywhere up to their knees. 
The summons to face a foe in Korea was the last thing the 
Moukden authorities could conceive possible. There was 
no provision for such anevent. Even had there been, the 
troops were compelled to march so rapidly that no method of 
transport could hope to keep up with them. With fright- 
ful labor and in great privations they were urged on, ac- 
complishing three days’ journey in one. 

The Chinese commander, General Tso, was for at least 
fifteen years our good friend. His officers followed his ex- 
ample; and whatever their private views, his soldiers never 
failed so show themselves respectful. His were the best 
troops in the city. They were the best trained and the 
most amenable to discipline. To them, therefore, the au- 
thorities looked as their mainstay against any possible out- 
break in Manchuria, whether in the form of the little re- 
bellions periodically emerging, of the more acute troubles 
from the chronic banditti, or of the considerable body of 
roughs everywhere waiting ready to take advantage of lax 
authority or weak administration. The sudden removal of 
these men left the city virtually bare of any other power 
than that of moral suasion. The stories which soon began 
everywhere to circulate of the great sufferings of the sol- 
diers who had just left us, and of the hardships endured by 
the farmers who were compelled to go with their wagons 
and teamsthrough that wide expanse of mud, made more 
acute the ill-feeling which had been aroused by the *‘ Kow- 
shing” incident. Just at this juncture very bitter things 
were being uttered against all foreigners indiscriminately; 
and the way was open to mischief had bold, bad men been 
found willing to act as leaders. 

The Province of Kirin furnished its quota of five thou- 
sand men. These were all Mapchus, half of them cavalry, 
mostly young men. They were greatly irritated against 
the foreigners who had caused them to abandon their easy 
life and their opium pipe for a toilsome march and the 
field of battle, for which they had no ambition. So igno- 
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rant were they that they classified all foreigners together, 
believing every nationality outside of China to be united 
with Japan against them ; every foreigner was; therefore, 
anenemy. The cavalry marched in half regiments of two 
hundre. and fifty men. The first lot came across one of 
our chapels to the north of Moukden. This they utterly 
wrecked, threatening with every kind of disaster those 
natives who had united with the foreigner, as they believed 
all converts to have done. These men marched slowly 
southward, and arrived at Lisoyang, where they so heart- 
lessly murdered my excellent colleague, Mr. Wylie. The 
news of that sad murder spread consternation among the 
Officials both in Moukden and Peking. The authorities 
took immediate steps for the punishment of the evil-doers 
and the prevention of similar outbreaks elsewhere. The 
British authorities, however, recommended all residents in 
the interior to retire to the port. After the remarkably 
favorable edict for the protection of foreigners and native 
converts there seemed no reason to apprehend serious risks 
by remainingin the interior. Yet after the fall of Ping- 
yang and the retreat of the Chinese and Manchu troops 
toward and west of the Yaloo, the ladies and children, to- 
gether with a few missionaries who were free, began to 
move downward to the port. A few others stayed as long 
as the Christian Church and the native authorities be- 
lieved their presence to be of any service to the people. 
When Kiu-lien chung was taken, and the Japanese were 
reported to be marching to Moukden, it was supposed that 
the missionaries could render little further assistance in 
the way of preventing panic; and the last missionaries 
made their way down by the last boats leaving for the port 
just before the freezing of the river. In the port all for- 
eigners were under the protection of the guns of a British 
and an American gunboat, which would have speedily 
scattered any mob attempting to do mischief. There the 
various nationalities were perfectly safe; yet they could 
no* fail to b2 more or less excited as the slowly advancing 
tide of war was making for their neighborhood. The arri- 
val of the Japanese forces in sufficient numbers to take 
and keep the port removed all fear of personal injury. The 
missionaries, especially the medical missionaries, had their 
time fully occupied in several hospitals temporarily opened 
for the wounded Chinese, who were treated in large num- 
bers. 

The news of the destruction of our chapel in Yilu by the 
Manchu soldiers and their subsequent murder of Mr. Wylie, 
spread like wildfire throughout the province. The steps 
which had been taken by the authorities to prevent the re- 
currence of any such acts hostile to foreigners were either 
unknown, or when reported were disbelieved. The Chris- 
tians in Yilu continued to be threatened by the pas:ing 
soldiers. Many persons throughout the province who had 
their own grudges against the Christians took advautage 
of the general excitement to rouse the people to acts of hos- 
tility. Christians everywhere were threatened with the 
direst calamities—death to themselves, the confiscation of 
their property, the impoverishment of those depending 
upon them. To them these threats were more than mere 
words. They were most of them far from the missionary. 
They had no one to counsel or encourage them ; and it is 
not surprising that fear and trembling were all but uni- 
versal. They were informed that the missionaries were 
killed or imprisoned, that the Moukden church was burnt 
to the ground, and the missionaries’ dwelling houses de- 
stroyed. Many men came into Moukden to ascertain the 
truth, who returned to their homes reassured. 

As time went on, draining the country of the hastily 
levied soldiers, causing much misery everywhere. the 
hatred against the Christians became more fierce. In one 
valley over sixty families had joined the Roman Catholic 
Church, whom we had refused to receive as they wished to 
join us for political reasons. These relapsed in a body, 
pasting the god of the kitchen on the outer doorpost of 
their compound, to signify that they had again reverted to 
the idolatrous ranks of thelr countrymen. We had dis- 
quieting rumors concerning some of our own people who 
had joined us recently in large numbers, and who, on ac- 
count of distance, had not been so thoroughly fortified by 
the thorough knowledge of Christian truth which we are 
anxious to impart to our Christians. 

Evangelists and colporters of experience were, therefore, 
sent to those remoter places to investigate the condition of 
our Christians, to strengthen the isolated ones and to re- 
assure them, as far as possible, by letting them know the 
actual facts of the situation. After a journey of several 
weeks these men returned. They reported that they found 
the Christians in great fear everywhere because of the 
wild and incessant threats directed against them. They 
seemed face toface with death. Many of them, with tears 
rolling down their cheeks and with quivering voices, de- 
clared that they could not at any cost give up their Chris- 
tianity. ‘Better to die with Christ than to live without 
him,” was language these messengers constantly heard. 
One man, however, went to a small valley where there 
were three men recently baptized. Suspicion was attached 
to them, and it was found that these three hid affixed the 
image of the god of the kitchen to their outer gate. They 
refused to see the messenger. With these exceptions we 
know of none of our Christians who in this time of univer- 
sal dread has fallen away. He waio called them out of 
darkness into light has enabled them to standin the day 
of their fiery trial. 

Our aggressive work in Manchuria is chiefly conducted 
in chapels on the main thoroughfares. These are open 
every afternoon for several hours, The passers-by come in, 
sit down on forms, and listen while they please to the 
preacher, foreigner or native. After the rough conduct of 
the Manchu soldiers in two of theze chapels, we considered 
it advisable to close all these chapels for a time, during 
the great excitement prevailing. This form of aggressive 
work was, therefore, brought to a close. Our colporters 
in Manchuria are virtually itinerant evangelists. These 
were authorized to continue their rounds where they had 
already made themselves acquainted, but to go to no new 
places and to attempt to force no sales. Their chief work 
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since the outbreak of the war has been constant itineration 
to follow up the impression made in former visits, to ex- 
pound the Scriptures to those interested in them, to more 
fully instruct those inquiring into Christian truth, and to 
strengthen and encourage isolated and remote Christians. 
Our evangelists are located in fixed centers with limited 
spheres of labor. They preach daily to the non-Christian 
people who care to listen, hold evening meetings daily with 
the church members and applicants for baptism, and con- 
duct the ordinary Sabbath services of a congregation. 

When we left the interior for the port all these men were 
Still at their posts, carrying on their labors as usual—with 
the exception of the public preaching to the non-Chris- 
tien. Sunday services have, according to recent letters, 
been conducted in all the chief stations, and especially in 
the capital—Moukden—just as when we werethere. These 
services continue to be well attended. With the exception, 
therefore, of the daily street preaching, all the Christian 
work of the mission goes on uninterruptedly, notwith- 
standing the general excitement and demoralization con- 
sequent on the war. 

Far the larger proportion of the carrying trade of the 
country is confined to the winter months when the roads 
are in superb condition. Multitudes are dependent on this 
trade for their daily bread. The intrusion of the Japanese 
rendered that trade impossible. The result is that many 
of our Christians are now in the depths of poverty. Sev- 
eral hundred square miles of rich land were flooded last 
autumn so that in many scores of villages not a grain of 
corn was garnered. This has considerably added to the 
distress. Ourchurch in Moukden is composed mostly of 
small merchants and the more intelligent craftsmen, who 
make a livelihood in some way dependent on the winter 
trade. A few have a little more capital. These subscribed 
what they could, and have, according to their ability, as- 
sisted the hungry. But by last accounts their resources 
had become exhausted. As faras I can learn thisis the 
only serious evil to our Christian people consequent on 
the war. That the ultimate issue must be beneficial to 
China and must help to extend the Christian Church, I 
can entertain ne doubt ; for ‘‘ He maketh the wrath of man 
to praise Him.”’ 

Moukden. 


JAPAN. 
EDUCATED RELIGIOUS TEACHERS. 


BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 











THE idea is sometimes advanced that zeal is all that is 
especially needed to make a good missionary and that atten- 
tionto education is of little importance. Lay missionaries are 
called for in some quarters who shall go to the front with- 
out the trammels of a thorough education to hinder their 
approach to the people. We occasionally see such in Japan; 
but they are usually “‘ birds of passage,’’ theirstay is short. 
It seems to take such ones butt a brief time to learn their 
unfitness for workin this land. The Japanese idea on this 
subject is to be commended to those who think that the 
only place that a good education is necessary for a reli- 
gious teacher is America. Recent instructions have been 
issued to Shinto and Buddhist priests by the Government 
which are worthy of attention on just this point, 

The instructions open as follows: 

* Priests who are charged with the grave duty of propagating 
religious doctrines, ought to combine both learning and virtue 
so as to command the respect of the people. It is nevertheless 
commonly reported that of the priests now in holy orders not a 
few are distinguished neither by learning nor virtuous conduct, 
and areentirely unfitted for their posts.” 

They go on to say that the cause of the decay of the old 
religions is to be found in the low educational and moral 
gride of the priests. They are urged to require the educa- 
tion of all priests to a degree equal at least to the colleges 
of America in addition to a thorough trainingin the tenets 
of their religion. This act of the Government will doubt- 
less have considerable effect in raising the standard of 
scholarship among the priests. In this connection it may 
be well to note another advance educationally in Japan. 
Recently at a large meeting of educationalists, Marquis 
Saionji, Minister of State for Education, said in his address 
that woman’s education must receive more attention in 
Japan. In order to bring up a nation well, woman’s help 
must be called in. He thought that the advance of the 
Western nations was partly due to their attention to the 
education of women. 

Up to the present time there has been very little done 
for woman’s education beyond the primary school. Mis- 
sion schools have thus far been about the only place out- 
side of a few schools in Tokio where girls could obtain 
higher education. If the Marquis’s suggestion is followed 
it will mean a great advance for Japan. 

To work for such a people there are needed well trained 
as well as thoroughly consecrated men ani women; and 
for those whom God calls there is still a large work in 
Japan. e 

Yokohama. 





INDIA. 
LOW-CASTE WORK, 


BY THE REV. J. E. SCOTT, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





IT is quite evident that Providence is pointing mission- 
aries in India to the common people at this time more than 
ever before in all the history of Protestant evangelization 
in this Empire. And this is well. 

I. They are numerous. 

Low-caste people, such as the sweepers, leather workers, 
swinekeepers, oilmen, etc., constitute the majority of the 
people. In North India, especially, the sweepers and 
leather dressers abound by the hundreds of thousands. If 
wecan bring them to Christ we have got the majority, 
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There is a power in numbers, and it behooves missionaries 
to seek the masses. 

II. They are accessible. 

These are the people who are turning to Christianity in 
these days. Very few high-caste people want to be saved. 
They are proud and despise Christianity. But the com- 
mon people, as in the days of our blessed Lord, hear him 
gladly. All the missionary has to dois to pour contempt 
on all his pride, and visit them in their villages, and sit 
down among them and give them the Gospel and they will 
receive it. 

III. They are being reached. 

In this part of India at least fifty thousand have been 
brought to Christ, and thirty thousand within the past 
three years. There are pow hundreds of villages in which 
live from fifty to one hundred Christians. Little school- 
houses and chapels abound. Inquirers multiply. The peo- 
ple are really coming more rapidly than we can take care 
of them. 

IV. They are teachable. 

The work has been going on among this class of people in 
this part of India for about thirty five years; that is, tbe 
mission was opened in 1856, but was, of course, interrupted 
by the mutiny of 1857. We now have the second generation 
of these Christians, and we are able to say what kind of 
Christians they make. Our best and most successful 
workers are from among them. Many of them have risen 
to be well-educated, influential leaders in the work, and 
are acceptable among all classes. 

Of course it must be understood that this work has its 
difficulties : 

I. They are poor, India isa poor country. The masses 
are poor. And these peoplewhom we are evangelizing are 
the poorest of the poor. 

II. They are ignorant. When they come into our hands 
but fewef them are able to read or write. Their micds 
have to be emptied and refilled. Old habits, customs, be- 
liefs have to be rooted out. But the school and chapel are 
accomplishing marvels. 

III. They are downtrodden. They have been for cen- 
turies. They live in a state of ostracism. They are hated, 
despised, oppressed, persecuted. Christianity, for the first 
time in their history, is enabling them to lift up their 
heads. Wonder of. wonders, Christ is coming in to sup 
with them! He prcclaims liberty tothe captives. This 
good work will goon. Will you not pray that it may ? 
Muttra. 


MEXICO. 
NATIONAL SUNDA Y-SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


BY THE REV. JOHN HOWLAND, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








The Sunday-schools of Mexico held their third Conven- 
tion in the city of San Luis Potosi, June 7th to 11th. Dele- 
gates came from nearly all parts of the couutry ; two com- 
ing from Chihuahua, 750 miles to the northwest, and one 
from Puebla, 600 miles to the south. About fifty Ameri- 
caps and Mexicans came from out of the city. The sub. 
jects treated were: Definition and Object of the Sunday- 
school; Need of Organization; the Superintendent; Per- 
sonal Qualities of the Teacher, his Preparation, his Biblical 
Studies ; the Teacher and his Class; Methods of Awakening 
and Sustaining Interest; Art of Questioning; Quarterly 
Reviews; Method in Bible Study; How to Attract New 
Members, and Conversion of Souls as the Chief End. There 
was also a normal class, directed by a Mexican, and made 
up of twelvc members of the Convention, who were chosen 
to take the places of the regular teachers and hold ‘ model’”’ 
schools in the Presbyterian and Methodist (South) 
churches on Sunday. One evening was devoted to an ex- 
hibition of views with the stereopticon. 

There were fewer failures than usual to fill the appoint- 
ments of the program, and the general excellence of the 
papers was of an exceptionally highorder. The essay that 
seems to have attracted as much attention as any other, 
for its clear and practical treatment of the subject, was 
one presented by a native, a member of the editorial staff 
of El Faro, one of the best of our evangelical papers. 

A most important element of the Convention was to be 
found in the especial prayer-meetings, begun the night 
before the opening of the Convention, and continued daily 
untilits close, at six o’clock in the morning. These seemed 
to be a continuance of those held in Toluca, in April, 
being marked by unusual fervor, and very clear testimony 
and evident demonstration of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. They were initiated and led by Arcadio Morales, a 
native whois pastor of the Presbyterian church of Mexico 
City, one of the largest and best organized churches in the 
country. He seems endued with the Spirit to a very un- 
usual degree, and was able to give efficient help to many, 
showing a earnestness, an tact and a spiritual power hereto- 
fore unknown among the Mexicans. Thece would seem to 
be no doubt of his having been called of God todo the work 
of an evangelist ; and we trust that he§s but the precursor 
of others who will take up and carry forward the work as 
never before. 

Another feature of the Convention was the devoting of 
two evenings to the presentation of the claims of Young 
People’s Societies, culminating in the formation of a na- 
tional organization of the societies of Christian Endeavor, 
and the planning for a grand union rally of young people’s 
societies in Zacatecas, next June, at which it is hoped to 
have the presence and help of Dr. F. E. Clark. Thus far 
there are twenty-three societies of Christian Endeavor, 
with about 500 members, something like a dozen Epworth 
Leagues, and a coupleof Baptist Young People’s Societies ; 
but there isa good prospect that these numbers will be 
largely increased in a very short time. 

This was the first meeting of the kind in Mexico in 
which entertainment was provided by local workers and 
sympathizers, for all who attended, both Mexicans and 
Americans; an arrangement that is by no means easy to 
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carry out under the peculiar conditions that exist in this 
land. 

Adjournment was taken to 1898, with the understanding 
that the workers of different denominations would meet 
next year for the Young People’s Rally, and, in 1897, for 
the ‘‘ General Assembly ” of a) societies. 

The meeting will always be remembered by those who 
were present as a helpful Sunday-school Conventior, asa 
series of most precious revival meetings, as the first na- 
tional Convention of Christian Endeavor, and as a delight- 
ful manifestation of Christian hospitality and fraternity. 

Guadalajara. 


AUSTRIA. 
‘*WE PROPOSE TO STAND BY HIM.” 


BY ALBERT W. CLARK, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 








AT the International Congregational Council io Lon- 
don, 1891, I asked an eminent pastor of Chicago about the 
mission to Bohemians in his city. He replied: ‘‘ Dr. Adams 
is doing good work, he needs our co-operation, and we, 
pastors and churches, propose to stand by him.” The 
clear and inspiring tone of his reply was a rich refresh- 
ment to one who knows the need of mission work amovg 
Bohemians, whether living in the land of Huss or in the 
intensely cosmopolitan city of Chicago. What a bulwark 
of strength for Dr. Adams, this assurance, that in his 
Bohemian mission ‘‘ we pastors and churches propose to 
stand by you.’? How the missionaries in foreign lands 
would be inspired to new courage and devotion, if a simi- 
lar message could reach every station and out-station: 
‘* We pastors and churches propose to stand by you.”” But 
is not this, after all, the exact pledge made to every one 
who leaves the homeland for a life-work in foreign lands ? 
In THE INDEPENDENT of April 18th, our Secretary Barton 
states the case so clearly that I beg to repeat some of his 
words. He says: 

“ When a missionary has offered himself for appointment, he 

has been required to express his determination to enter the for- 
eign missionary service for life. The compact thus entered into 
by the candidate and the Church, through its Mission Board, is 
most solemn and binding. It is a breach of contract if the Church 
forces him to curtail his }abors.” 
The Church must redeem its pledge and not bring crush- 
ing burdens upon the missionary by retrenchment. 
Buiother Sanders, of Turkey, asks very pertinently (in THE 
INDEPENDENT of April 18th) ‘* Do they understand ?”’ 

It is painfully evident that the churches at home do not 
understand, nor will they understand, until pastors em- 
phasize more clearly obligation and opportunity. The 
churches are not serious. Instead of cheering the foreign 
missionary with the message of Chicago: ‘We pastors 
apd churches propose to stand by you,” they crush his very 
soul with orders of retreat ard retrenchment. Cut off 
right hands, and heads, even; tell your helpers that Jesus 
dij not mean what he said when he commended: “Go ye 
intoall the world and preach the Gospel toevery creature.” 

The preaching of many at home with regard to missions, 
‘** go or send,” is good, but needs a ‘‘thirdly’’: *‘ stand by.” 

How touching the words of Missionary Bates, when 
describing discomforts in Gazaland : 

* These hardships fade into insignificance before the real hard- 
ship of missions, the indifference of American churches.” 

In Bohemia, in spite of poverty and opposition, there 
is cheering progress; but curtailment instead of advance, 
promising fields and open doors neglected, this is the hard- 
ship that oppresses us; and nearly every mission feels the 
same torture. Will not friends of missions strive to win 
their indifferent brethren? Let an awakened Church at 
home join in a united, rousing cheer to every missionary : 
** We propose to stand by you.”’ 

Prague. 


BRAZIL. 
A NOTABLE CONVERSION. 


BY THE REV. J. J. TAYLOR, 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 











A CONVERSION of great importance has lately caused a 
commotion of no Jittle dimensions here in Brazil. 

Here is the story in few words. Last November a vicar, 
Dr. Honorio Benedicto Ottoni, asked leave of his bishop to 
make a trip to the States,ostensibly, and in part really, on 
account of his health. However, his more immediate object 
was to discover what were the real reasons for the prosper- 
ity of that country and, if possible, learn how he might 
better the condition of this, his own native land. Back of 
all this was his own hungry and thirsty soul, longing for 
something that he had never found during the twenty 
years of official life in the Roman Catholic Church. 

He embarked in Rio Janeiro, bound for New York. At 
Bahia he fell in company with a returning Baptist mis- 
sionary, with whom he soon formed a friendship that but 
strengthened as they journeyed. Thetruly devout conduct 
of the missionary led the priest to the firm conviction that 
his own heart and life were void of that inward power that 
moved upon the life of his fellow-traveler. They conversed 
about many points of religion and related subjects. 

Reaching New York they separated, the priest going to 
California by way of the South. As he went his wonder 
increased. Reaching California, he became enchanted at the 
view of all he saw, and was delighted at the good order he 
observed. The Salvation Army touched a tender place in 
his heart,and charmed him by their enthusiasm. He 
visited the bishop of his Church, but was received, after the 
manner that he says most bishops receive priests, very 
coldly. On his return he stopped over at Los Angeles to 
see the bishop, who treated him after the same manner of 
the other. By this time he was sore bruised and ready to 
throw off all allegiance to a Church that showed no more 
respect for the precepts of the Gospel than his Church gen - 
erally shows. He returned to his room at the hotel, fell on 
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his knees and implored the pardoning mercy of God for 
Jesus’ sake, rose from his knees a free man—free from per- 
sonal sin and free from the galling yoke of Rome. He 
then delivered his priest’s clothes to the hotel keeper and 
asked him to guard them till called for; they are there 
yet, so far as is known. 

Hurrying on to New York he wanted to embark at once 
for Brazil; but for want of a steamer he had to wait some 
two weeks, during which time he visited many of the 
churches and formed the acquaintance of ex-priests Lam- 
bert and O’Connor. 

Returned to Bahia, he was baptized by the Rev. Z C. 
Taylor, of the Baptist mission, and began at once to testify 
in the name of his newly found Master. This was March 
4th of the present year, and since then hs has been in great 
demand by all demoninations. 

The genuineness of his conversion may be seen in the fol- 
lowing ; he leaves a permanent life position that rendered 
him a magnificent livelihood ; he leaves the titles of count, 
vicar, commander and several others; he leaves with the 
good-will of every priest and bishop of his acquaintance— 
all to become a simple and lowly disciple of Jesus, and to 
occupy the humble position of pastor of a Baptist church, 

San Juiz de Fora. 


AFRICA. 
ONE YEAR AT JOHANNESBURG. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE GOODENOUGH, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








It is just a year since we alighted from our bullock- 
wagon in Johannesburg, after one month’s journey from 
Natal, and gazed with unaccustomed ey*s upon these 
scenes which have since grown so familiar. We have much 
to praise God for, in view of his mercies to us this first 
year in our new field. Our chapel was built when we came, 
but was about £200 pounds in debt, and the mission house 
was then in its embryo stage, a little Jean-to arrangement, 
wherein we got in each other’s way by day, and packed our- 
selves away by night. We are now comfortably housed, 
and the chapel’s debt has been cleared off, principally 
through gifts from the natives themselves ; no money for 
buildings has been given in America. 

When we came, the only seats in the chapel were planks 
laid upon supports, and during the year the building has 
been properly seated. 

On the spiritual side of the work we have reason to be 
lieve that God’s presence and blessing have been with us. 
The meetings have been in general well attended, particu- 
larly the Sunday afternoon service when we have a house- 
ful, and the open-air meeting in the Market Square which 
follows. This last isthe most important meeting of the 
week, and a large number of young men are there brought 
into contact with the Gospel whe would not take the trou- 
ble to come down to our chapel in the suburbs of the city. 
A business man, in speaking of this meeting, told us this 
week that his servants attended this meeting regularly 
and woujd rather lose a good deal of money than to miss 
it. 

In this meeting we have valuable assistauce from the 
workers of the South African General Mission, whose 
noble work is being so greatly used of God in many parts 
of this land. Young men come here to work from distant 
places in the interior. Pray that, like Samson’s foxes, 

they may scatter the burning brands of Gospel truth as 
they return. 
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MICRONESIA. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 
BY MISS E, THEODORA CROSBY, 


Missionary of the American Board. 





‘* As savage as a South Sea Islander!’’’ That is the ex- 
pression in America; *‘ as savage as a civilized American!” 
we might say here in the South Sea Islands. 

‘“‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’’ Not all are sav- 
ages who inhabit the islands in the southern seas; not all 
are Christians who inhabit the towns and cities of Chris- 
tian America. Herein Micronesia we have two classes of 
people—or possibly three: the heathen, the semi-heathen 
and the Christian ; we have no semi-Christian. 

A ship came to this island a few months ago, and some 
of the natives went out to it; the representative of Chris- 
tian America in his hospitality invited the native to “take 
a drink,” and the native refused ; the captain was wrathy, 
and insisted that he should drink ; and when the man still 
refused, the captain threatened to throw him overboard. ° 
‘You can if you like,’”’ replied the South Sea Islander ; 
“salt water outside won’t hurt me, but your fire water in- 
side would ; and I won’t take it!’’ The captain did not in- 
sist, neither did he throw him overboard. 

A fortnight ago, one Sabbath morning, a ship came near 
the island, and, lying off and on, sent in a boat for food, as 
they were short of provisions. The natives refused to sell 
them any, asit was the Sabbath! ‘ Wait till to-morrow,” 
they said, ‘‘ and we will let you have all you want.” 

One of our native teachers writes us: 

“IT have been ill and am without food or clothing or medicine ; 

I need all these things ; nevertheless, none of these things move 
me; my meat is to do my Master’s will!” 
Another teacher was imprisoned for preaching against 
drinking, gambling, etc.; his little son, a lad of twelve or 
fourteen, stood in the gap preacbing and holding meetings 
till his father was liberated. 

And so the story goes. Persevering fidelity on the part. 
of the native helpers, persevering in the midst of iliness. 
and hunger often, against opposition from those who are in 
authority over these islands; slowly but surely extending 
their influence from island to island. 

The work throughout Micronesia at the present time is 
in a somewhat critical condition, requiring great wisdom 
and watchfulness both on the part of the American mis- 
sionaries and the native helpers in doing what is for the 
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best interests of the cause of Christ, and at the same time 
maintaining friendly relations with the “ powers that be,” 
being careful not to run counter to their laws or theic just 
demands on the ratives. 

In the Marshall Islands the work is greatly prospering ; 
we have as Commissioner a German who seems in every 
way desirous to help us, and to govern the natives wisely, 
and for their own best good; for this we cannot be too 
thankful. 

In the Gilberts, over which floats the flag of England, 
there is sore trouble because of failure of crops of cocoanuts 
and pandanus, and consequent famine all through the 
suuthern part of the group. The scholars and teachers 
alike have to spend much of their time fishing to keep from 
starvation, so to a great extent school work has been aban- 
doned. The people are reported as eating leaves, bark, etc. 

It is too early in the day to report with any degree of 
confidence on the result of the English occupancy of these 
islands; it will not be strange if, even with the best of in- 
tentions, mistakes are made at first ; and it is best to sus- 
pend judgment till later. We believe, however, the result 
in the end will be most beneficial to the people at large, 
and helpful toour work among them. As tothe Carolines 
—the same old story—the Spanish at Ponapeand American 
missionaries at Ruk and Kusaie. So far the Spanish seem 
content with their achievements at Ponape, and have not 
interfered with us to any extent. I believe we are pro- 
hibited from celebrating the ‘‘ Glorious Fourth,” and also 
from flying the Stars aud Stripes over our mission ; we can 
have a “ mission flag,’ if we wish ; but it must not be the 
red, white and blue of America. Our ship, the ‘‘ Morning 
Star,’’ went to Ponape this year, but no one on board was 
allowed to land, nor could those on shore communicate 
with those on board. 

Such is the condition of things throughout Micronesia, 
at the time of the sailing of the ‘Star ”’ for Honolulu, and 
the begioning of our year of silence. In spite of some 

clouds which may portend trouble, we are yet disposed to 
‘*thank God and take courage.” Brethren, pray for us! 

Kusaie. 7 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JULY 28TH. 
JOURNEYING TO CANAAN.—NuMBERs 10: 29-36, 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—‘‘ Come thou with us and we will do thee 
good ; for the Lord hath spoken good concerning Israel.’’— 
Num, 10: 29. . 


Notes.—“ Hubab the son of Reuel.’’—Hobab is mentioned 
also in Judges 4: 11, as a Kenite, and as the brother in-law 
of Moses. It was Reuel, and not Hobab, that was Moses’s 
father-in-law. In other places, as Ex. 18: 1, the father-in- 
law of Moses is called Jethro, two different names for the 
same man, very possibly because the stories are taken into 
the Pentateuch from different writers. We are told else- 
where that Jethro (or Reuel) gave Moses excellent advice 
about how to organize a Hebrew judiciary system. 
* Midianite.”’—Also called ** Kenite” in Judges4:11. The 
term ‘‘ Midianite’’ was more inclusive as applied to the 
Bedawy tribes that lived in tents. In Judges 4, He- 
ker the Kenite, of the family of Reuel and Hobab, 
still lived in a tent with his wife Jael, who killed 
Sisera. “Come thou with us.”’—He could hardly 
ask or expect his father-in law, head of the tribe, to go 
with him; but one of the sons, probably not the oldest, 
might do so. “T will not go.’’—The family or tribal tie 
is very strong among the Bedawy. “Thou shalt be to 
us instead of eyes.’’—That is, thou knowest all the good 
camping places, where the grass is, where there is danger, 
and shalt be our guide. * Leave us not, I pray thee.”’ 
—Weare not here told whether Hobab accepted the invita- 
tion, but we may gather that he did. It would not be nec- 
essary to say so, for everybody that read the story would 
know that there were Kenites living near them who came 
with the Children of Israel. We have it particularly men- 
tioned in Judges 4 that such was the fact. -——_‘ The ark of 
the Lord went before them.”—It was their principal guide, 
altho Hobab was also a helper. “* Rise up, O Lord.”— 
These two utterances are poetry. 

Instruction.—It is a great thing to be able to say that we 
are journeying toward God’s promised land. With us that 
is Heaven. We have God’s guidance and protection. We 
are the most favored possible of all people. We have the 
best promise before us, and the best guide. We have 
every reason to be both happy and faithful. 

If we are going to the heavenly land the first persons for 
us to invite to go with us are our own relatives. It is very 
sad if Christian parents cannot get the company of their 
children ; or brothers, of brothers. 

It is a simple thing to invite others to be Christians. All 
that is necessary is to say, as Moses said to nis father-in- 
law, ‘‘ Come with us”; and if he declines, to press the invi- 
tation with the assurance of the advantage that will come 
with it. 

The promise of the good heavenly land is very full and 
clear tous. Jesus says: *‘ I go to preparea place for you.” 
And again: ‘‘To him that overcometh will I give to sit 
with me on my throne.’’ 

Those that accept the invitation of Christians will find 
that they get nothing but good. That invitation first 
given to relatives and then to every poorest brother and 
sister about us, means peace here and bliss hereafter. It 
is asafe promise to make that “‘ we will do thee good.” 
It is good for this world and the next. Christians get the 
most comfort and success out of this life, and in the world 
tocome life everlasting. 

Hobab at first refused theinvitation, just as many men 
now refuse our invitations to the Christian life. But 
Moses was not discouraged ; he repeated and pressed the 
invitation until his brother yielded. Perhaps souls fail of 
life now because we are too easily rebuffed. 

Moses not only told Hobab what advantage he was to get 
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by joining the chosen people, but what good service he 
could do therein. It is of no advantage to give the invita- 
tion simply to selfish enjoyment. Every Christian must be 
an endeavorer after service to others. 

When Hobab accepted the invitation he accepted not for 
himself only, but for his whole following; for his children 
and descendants and all the portion of the tribe that fol- 
lowed him, even for Heber the Kenite and his wife Jael. 
The conversion of a person is not a matter that affects him 
only, but it has a long succession of influence through gen- 
erations. 

God’s ark of the covenant was their guide. God’s law 
and God’s Spirit must be our guide, seeking out our rest- 
ing places and working places here. 

In this better Christian day can we offer Moses’ prayer 
‘‘Let thine enemies be scattered”? Certainly; only we 
must make the prayer a spiritual one. The enemies are 
partly our own sins; they are also all the forces of tempta- 
tion and evil about us. We do not live in a day of tribal 
war; but we have about as many social evils and bad habits 
in business and pleasure which God hates and which we 
should try and pray to overthrow. 

These two prayers were morning and evening prayers. 
The morning prayer is for success in the struggles of the 
day ; the evening prayer is that God’s protection may rest 
over his people by night. These are good patterns for our 
morning and evening prayers. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BEAVER, A. H., Saginaw, Mich., resigns. 

BOOTHE, E. B., Clinton, Tenn., resigns. 

cogrs. JAMES, Hamilton Theol. Sem , called to Central Square, 


COLLINS, C. L., Williston, é.. resigns. 

CRESSEY, Georae A., River Falls, called to Rhinelander, Wis. 
GORDON, J. H., Philadelphia, accepts call to Nieetown, Penn. 
HAYDEN, M., St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 

HERITAGE, Jonn, Grand Rapids, Mich., resigns. 
MESSENGER, JAmes H., Albany, N. Y., resigns. 

PATRICK, R.G., Maysville, Ky., resigns. 

REID, W. J., Mumford, accepts call to Rochester, N. Y. 
REOHR, CHARLEs O., Waterville, Minn., resigns. 

ROWE, G. E., Brainard, Minn., resigns. 

SIMMONS, GeorGe H., Louisville, Ky., called to Jackson, Tenn. 
YEAMAN, W. Pope, Walnut Grove, Mo., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALLEN, NATHAN S., Union Seminary, accepts call to Bridge- 
water, N. Y. 

BASSETT, FRANKLIN H., Hartford, Mich., resigns. 

BOCKOVEN, Ww. A., Cooper, accepts call to Copemish and 
Thompsonville, Mich. 


BOURNE, ALEXANDER P., Andover Seminary, accepts call to 
Exeter, N. H. 


CHASE, Austin S8., Duxbury, Mass., resigns. 
CHILD, Bernarp V., ord. June 25th, Belding, Mich. 
COOPER, J. J., Oakwood and Oxford, Mich., resigns. 
COUSINS, EpGAr M., Portland, Me., resigns. 
CROWL, THEODORE, Sterling, called to Chicago, III. 


MULNIX, ANDREw H., Andover Seminary, accepts call to Tyn- 
dall and Bonne Homme, 8. D. 


RONDEAU, SAMUEL P., Marlboro, accepts call to French ch., 
Haverhill, Mass. 


SA =. Evias J., Andover Seminary, accepts call to Turton, 
5. BD. 


a 5 ue L., Chicago Seminary, accepts call to Half 
ay, Ill. 
THOMAS, Owen, Oberlin Seminary, accepts call to Hiteman, Ia. 
TODD, Ws. E., inst. June 26th, Fall River, Mass. 
TUTHILL, C. JoLran, Saylesville, R. [., accepts call to George- 
town, Mass. 
WALKER, Avery S., inst. July 2d, Needham, Mass. 
WUERRSCHMIDT, C. Wa., German ch., Sioux City, Ia., re- 
signs. 
LUTHERAN. 
ALTMAN, F.D., Kansas City, called to Professorship in Mid- 
land College, Mo. 
HARTMAN, J. A., St. Thomas, accepts call to Bellwood, Penn. 
HASSKARL, G. C. H., Frederick, Md., resigns. 
KLINEFELTER, F., inst. June 30th, Lionville, Penn. 
McCULLOGH, H. A., Newberry, accepts call to Leesville, S. C. 
MILLER, C. B., Burlington, N. C., accepts call to Madison, Va. 
PETERSON, P., Ogden, Utah, resigns. 
SCHODDE, G. H., called to Professorship in Theological Semi- 
inary, Columbus, O. 
SEIBERT, J. T., Ft. Madison, Ia., accepts call to Sedalia, Mo. 
TRABERT, G. H., Warren, Penn., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

COUNTERMINE, J. D., Beatrice, called to Presidency of Presb. 

College, Hastings, Neb. 
EULNER, Lovis, Williamsburg, L. I., died July 10th. 
HELM, J. S., Punxsutawny, accepts call to Downingtown, Penn. 
HIGGINS, W«. R., Terre Haute, Ind., died July 5th, aged 57. 
HOGE, P. H., Wilmington, N. C., called to Dallas, Tex. 
KIN HUIE, a Chinaman, ord. recently, New York City, N. Y. 
SMITH, E. W., Greensboro, N. C., called to Danville, Va. 
STUCKELL, Joan E., inst. June 19th, Gilroy, Cal. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BURNETT, C. P. A., Amityville, N. Y., resigns. 

CLIFT, T. W., Nova Scotia, accepts call to Aikin, S.C. 
JOHNES, J. C., Tiverton, R. I., resigns. 

KIMBALL, C. M., Pittsburg, Penn., resigns. 

LINSLEY, J. C., Bethlehem, Conn., resigns. 

RICE, E. B., Tarrytown, N. Y., resigns. 

SPEAR, W. W., Ephrata, Penn., died June 29th, aged 83. 


i. Cc. H. B., Anniston, Ala., accepts call to Memphis, 
‘enn. 


WILLIAMS, James M., Burlington, N. J., died July 5th, aged 53. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANDERSON, J. P., South. Presb., Lagrange, called to Bain- 
bridge, Ga. 


BUCKENSTEIN, H. A., Moravian, Lititz, Penn., died July Ist, 
aged 61. 


BROWN, H. N., Meth., Blissfield, Mich., died July Ist, aged 64. 
Gages. T. B., Univ., Halifax, N. S., accepts call to Chicago, 


GRIGSBY, S. L., South. Presb., Paducah, Ky., called to Man. 
chester, O. 

HILLDRUP, J. W., Meth., Scottsville, Va., died June 28th. 

SINGLETARY, E. L., Meth., Port Vincent, La., died June 20th. 

SNYDER, E. B., Meth., Okahampka, Fla., died June 28th. 

TRAWICK, C. W., South. Presb., Fredericksburg, Va., resigns. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of ** Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes receivel. The interests of our readera will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


HONEST MONEY.* 


AMONG the excellent publications of the Messrs. Put- 
nam’s ‘‘ Questions of the Day” Series, we cannot name 
ove which meets the idea of the series better than Mr. 
Everett P. Wheeler’s Real Bi. Metallism, or is likely to be 
more useful in clearing up the popular confusion as to 
the monetary problem. 

There is a moral side to this question which cannot be 
insisted on too strongly, tho it does not fall within the 
range of Mr. Wheeler’s discussion. There is no point in 
the whole economical sociology where transgressions 
of the eternal laws of moral rectitude tell for so much or 
so quickly as in all and every kind of tampering with the 
standards of monetary value. This is so well and so uni- 
versally understood, even among people of limited finan- 
cial experience, that the one thing which needs to be done 
at this present moment is to demonstrate in plain, popu- 
lar terms that free silver means debased coinage. 

We believe that the conscience of the people is sound 
on the question of honest dealing. They know that fair 
dealing all around gives the poor man his one chance to 
hold and enjoy his own. The moment you show them 
that free silver is a scheme to scale down the little they 
have or the little they earn from the present standard of 
full value,on the gold-dollar basis, to half its value on the 
silver-dollar basis, that moment free silver is doomed, 
and would be doomed by the verdict of the_popular con- 
science rising against it and the operation of the people’s 
sense of justice and moral rectitude and fair-dealing just 
as surely as it would be by convincing them that nothing 
but financial ruin and distress lay that way. 

The short line of reasoning pursued by Mr. Wheeler 
takes this course and reaches this end. The short of it 
is that property, earnings, wages—everything that has 
or is rated by monetary value in this country—isnow on 
the basis of the sound gold dollar of one hundred cents. 
Free silver is a scheme to take half its value out of it, 
and to let those who can get what they can of it by pay- 
ing cheap dollars worth fifty cents each. 

This is a new form of the old business of debasing the 
coinage. The author of ‘'Coin’s Financial School” at- 
tempts to demoralize the people by making them believe 
that what they owe is more and more important than 
what they own or earn, and that therefore it is their 
interest to unload their gold debts with cheap dollars. 

It is at this point that Mr. Wheeler’s book becomes 
most useful and telling. He shows that what a man 
owns and earns is of vastly more account to him than 
what he owes. Debts are tremendously overbaianced by 
ownings. It is the interest of every man to keep his 
ownings and his earnings, his property and his wages, 
up to the highest standard of value. 

This is the first point. Mr. Wheeler follows it with 
another : How would the cheap money scheme work? 
Who would have to pay for the cheap dollar? Beyond 
all question, the profit of the transaction would go to 
the capitalist. The men who have capital enough to 
assure them safety against forced sales on the one hand, 
and on the other to take advantage of the forced sales 
that other people would be forced into, would come out 
of the crash with the great properties in their hands. 

There is probably no more mischievous illusion con- 
nected with this free silver business than that free coin- 
age would raise the value of silver to a par with gold on 
the 16 to 1 basis, The argument against this fiction has 
the peculiarly solid form of experimental facts. We 
have been coining more silver than we could find use for; 
still it has declined steadily in value. The real causes 
that have led to this decline are exhibited with great 
clearness and force in Mr. Wheeler’s book. 

Our financial history in the Civil War and after it 
should not be so soon forgotten in discussing the results 
of free silver. It furnishes Mr. Wheeler with many of 
his best points. For example, the financial history of 
the War refutes the free-silver assumption that such an 
immense volume of specie is required te transact busi- 
ness. Between 1861 and 1865 the Government expended 
nearly five billions and incurred a debt of three billions 
without using one dollar of silver as redemption money. 
As for gold, the amount in the country is now three 
times and more what it was in 1865. 

A still more effective point is that if there is anything 
in the cheap dollar theory that a rising currency brings 
with it great distress, the resumption of specie payment 
in 1875 should have been the signal for the renewal of 
the panic of 1873. In fact, it was the starting point of a 
prosperous era which in 1880 culminated in as prosper- 
ous a year as we ever had. 

We quote here a striking passage (p. 28): 

“During the ten years from 1870 to 1880, the period dur- 
ing which the ‘crime against silver,’ as Coin wouid call it, 
was committed, and during which the paper currency 
gradually appreciated, the country made the following 
wonderful record : 
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“Population increased from 38,558,371 to 50,- 
155,783. 

“Number of farms from 2,659,985 to 4,008,907. 

“Value of farms from $9,262,803,861 to $10,197,- 
096,776. 

“ Production of Indian corn from 760,944,549 to 
1,754.591,576 bushels. 

“ Wheat from 287,745.626 to 459,483,137 bushels. 

* Cotton from 3,011,996 to 5,755,359 bales. 

* Value of manufactured products from $4,232,- 
325,442 to $5,369, 579, 191. 

“Wages paid in manufacturing from $775,584,- 
343 to $947,953,795.” 

That the country held this prosperous 
course until 1890 or 1892 is shown by the 
fact brought out in the census of the for- 
mer year, that in the ten years covered by 
it the average property of each inhabitant 
had risen from $870 in 1880 to $1,039 in 
1890. This average is, beyond doubt, very 
much under estimated. It is based on the 
grand total of national wealth, which has 
never been ascertained except by an ap- 
proximation which can hardly be relied 
on for anything more than the ratio of 
one year as compared with another. Such 
as it is, however, it puts an end to Coin’s 
assertion that for one creditor there are a 
dozen debtors, The fact is that for every 
debtor there are a dozen creditors, and 
this is the misery of the situation ; for it 
shows how many persons are struck by 
one defaulting debtor, and what swift and 
widespread ruin would run through soci- 
ety on the collapse of financial values 
from the dear gold dollar to the cheap 
silver one. Debts and values, as they now 
stand, were created on the gold basis and 
not on the silver basis. All the assertion 
and contradiction in the world cannot 
change that fact. The free silver bluster 
on this point is mostly brass. 

What this agitation has cost the coun- 
try it is not possible tosay. Mr. Wheeler 
shows clearly enough that it bas been the 
principil factor in bringing oa the fiaan- 
cial difficulties we have been in since 1892. 

It is possible that we have dwelt too long 
on the polemic aspect of this book. Its 
real character is educative rather than 
controversial ; and with this end in view 
Mr. Wheeler has gone over in it the polit- 
ical economy of the financial problem now 
before us in a way as luminous and prac- 
tical as it is interesting. He crowds a 
great mass of statistics into his pages, and 
discusses the question at issue with so 
much thoroughness as to give his book 
something the character and value of a 
manual. 

The double motto selected for the book, 
tho rather long, is too good to be omitted : 
“A lie which is half atruth is ever the blackest 

of lies; 

For a lie which is all a lie may be met and 

fought with outright; 

But a lie which is part a truth isa harder mat- 

ter to fight.".—TENNYSON. 

“Tt is with you as with those that are 
hunting for eels. While the pond is clear 
and settled they take nothing ; but if they 
stir up the mud high and low, then they 
bring up the fish ; and you succeed only as 
far as you can set the State in tumult and 
confusion.’’—ARISTOPHANES. 


ap 
_ 





Doctrine and Life. A Study of Some of 
the Principal Truths of the Christian Re- 
ligion in their Relation to Christian Ex- 
perience. By George B. Stevens, Ph.D., 
D.D. (Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 
$1.25.) This volume appears almost simul- 
taneously with the author’s accession to 
the Professorship of Systematic Theology 
at New Haven, so long and so wisely filled 
by Dr. Harris. It is a proffer not so much 
to theological science as to the practical re- 
ligious life, and in this view very much 
needed and very much to be welcomed. It 
stands on ground where the differences of 
schools count for less, where the great ac- 
cords of the catholic faith come out, and 
offers the Christian world a service which 
every section of it may profit by asa truly 
catholic contribution to the practical needs 
of Christian people everywhere. It does 
not undertake the divisive work of defini- 
tion and criticism, but assuming the sub- 
stance of Christian doctrine in broad and 
uncontroversial terms, proceeds to place it in 
right relations with the great realities of 
life and truth. The book is marked by a 
solid sense and considerateness which is most 
reassuring and most welcome. It is so 
packed with passages of this character as 
to make ita difficult book to select from. 
We print a few passages which have im- 
pressed us withtheir importance. The first 
is on the relation of doctrine to life (p. 7): 


“It will thus be seen that theology and re- 
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ligion are related to each other as thenry to fact 
or reality. It involves no disparagement of 
theology to say that it is theory. In all human 
life theory and practice are inseparably con- 
joined, and react powerfully upon each other. 
That avicioustheory may be harmful is evident, 
since it may suggest or involve motives and 
methods of action. All theory isa product of 
thought, andthought is most closely related to 
conduct. There may, indeed, be theories which 
are so remote from all actual human interests 
as to involve no practical consequences ; but 
this cannot be said of those which concern the 
more essential truths of religion. Moreover, 
the view so commonly advanced, that a certain 
theory may be inherently right, but that the 
opposite of it may be justified in practice, isa 
sophism which no sound philosophy can justify. 
It is important to adopt in theology and morals 
the soundest and most adequate theories which 
are attainable. In our time indifference to doc- 
trine seems to be thought by many to be the 
mark of supreme devotion totruth. But indif- 
ference to doctrine is indifference to thought 
on the themes of religion, and religious thought 
can never be wisely disparaged in the supposed 
interest of religious life. { grant that it is im- 
portant to recognize the limits beyond which we 
cannot go in our efforts to describe the nature 
and action of God and the mysteries of our own 
being. But these limitations do not preclude all 
thoucht about those realities. If we know any- 
thing about them, we must havetheology. If we 
know nothing about them, how can we have even 
religion ?” 

And again this (p. 11): 

*I cannot help thinking that expressions of 

indifference to theology from teachers of re- 
ligion, and made apparently in the supposed in- 
terests of religion, are very ill-considered. We 
may wisely seek to shun all untenable theology, 
whether untenable by reason of its denials, or by 
reason of its excessive affirmations and over- 
confidence; but we should shun this sort of 
theology, not in the spirit of protest against all 
theology, but in the interest of more rational 
and defensible doctrine. There has been a great 
deal of objectionable theology in the world—ob- 
jectionable, in some cases, on account of its con- 
flict with evidence or with the best instincts and 
intuitions of the human heart. But so also has 
there been a great deal of objectionable moral 
philosophy in the world; yet this fact could 
hardly be urged as a valid reason for declining 
altogether to search for the grounds of the right 
and the good, or for refusing to study the nature 
and scope of human obligations.” 
In the same way we should direct atten- 
tion to the chapter entitled ‘‘ The Soul 
Naturally Christian,’ where a subject is 
discussed with a broad consideration and 
discrimination which must impress every 
reader; but it is a subject which might 
easily be let down into controversy. Other 
passages no less impressive might be cited 
from the chapters on the Trinity and the 
Atonement, or, indeed, from any cbapter in 
the book. We bave been particularly im- 
pressed with Dr. Stevens’s treatment of the 
mystery which surrounds the ultimate 
facts of theology as it does those of all phi- 
losophy and life. Iostead of looking at 
this mystery as justifying a theology of 
nescience and indifference, or a mystery 
which “darkens and confuses us ... 
paralyzes thought and baffles all interpre- 
tation,’”’? he looks on it asa mystery which 
is the source of light and life, of hope and 
knowledge, just as all the other mysteries of 
life and nature are. This view of 1 er 
comes ont with great distinctness, as would 
be expected, in the chapters on the Atone- 
ment and on the Trinity, chapters which 
are too compact to quote alittle from with- 
out quoting much. The poiat which the 
book, asa whole, is aimed at is to bring out 
the solid usefulness of Christian truth not 
as seen in the construction of systems of 
doctrine, but in constructing the elements 
of acomplete and satisfying life, the solid 
basis for it to rest on, and the substantial 
nourishment of bope, faith, thought and 
practical philosophy which is required to 
keep it alive and bold it up. The Trinity, 
for example, is shown to be the only form 
in which the belief in God has ever been 
made a practically supporting, nourishing 
and vitaily helpful principle in spiritual life. 
Deism in all its forms is doomed to lose, 
sooner or laier, its hold on the divine Being 
as social in his nature and to drop into the 
conception of Him as a cold infinity of law or 
force or power without heart, and between 
whom and men no heart relations can sub- 
sist. The Unitarian view may have its at- 
tractions for metaphssics, logic, philosophy; 
but the light and hope-giving mystery of 
the Trinity save God for us as the divine 
Father in the fullness of ‘‘divine life and 
love and the amplitude of their manifesta- 
tion.” 


Social England. A Record of the Prog- 
ress of the People in Religion, Laws, Learn- 
ing, Arts, Industry, Commerce, Science, 
Literature and Manners from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Various 
Writers. Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L, 
Sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford. Vol. III. From the Accession of 
Henry VIII to the Death of Elizabeth. (G. 


P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $3.50.) This 
volume confirms the high opinion we have 
previously expressed as to the value of this 
work. It is a co-operative history, in which 
the work of twenty-five contributors has 
been compiled into a well-developed, orderly 
text by the editor of the whole, H. D. Traill, 
D.C.L. (Oxford). Each contributor’s work 
is indicated in the margin, with his name 
printed in black-face type. The work is pot 
distributed among the co-operators by 
periods, but by topics, so that while each 
writer’s work is distinctly indicated, the 
narrative flows on unbroken. Each author 
is apparently free to foliow his bent, and the 
result is a degree of freedom and individu- 
ality which is as refreshing as it is excep- 
tional. The period covered by this volume 
is both the most brilliant and the most per- 
plexed in English history—from the acces- 
sion of Henry VIII to the death of Eliza- 
beth. In some sense and to some degree the 
history of England in that period had to be 
included in the volume; but the con- 
tributors have held steadily before them the 
purpose of the work to look beneath and 
behind the history, and tu give a picture of 
Eogland itself at that time. The mass of 
information presented; in these orderly 
and well-grouped topics is divided into 
four distinct sections, of which the first re- 
lates to the fall of the old order in the 
period under Henry VI{—Ifrom 1509 to 1547. 
The second represents England during the 
rise of the new order—from 1547 to 1558. 
The third describes England established 
ulider the new order. The fourth and final 
group gives us the picture of England in 
the period of expansion after the destruc- 
tion of the Aramada, from 1584 to 1603, the 
death of Elizabeth. A critical student will, 
of course,require fuller information than can 
be furnished in such a volume or on such a 
method as this; but, for the general reader, 
or for readers in all stages of advancement, 
whoare in need of a general survey, noth- 
ing more satisfactory, we may say more 
delightfully satisfactory, than this volume 
can be desired. In it he will find the whole 
complex mass of English life, social, politi- 
cal, religious, intellectual, commercial, lit- 
erary, on land and on sea, taken to pieces, 
exhibited part by part, the parts kept in 
due proportion and relation to each other, 
and combined into a whole without confu- 
sion or loss of historic perspective. The 
portrait of Henry VIII retains many of the 
strong features given to it by Froude. 
More, Wolsey, Cranmer and Cromwell are 
sketched with a vigorous independence. 
The general features of the public policy, 
particularly on the financial side, are given; 
but the great aim of the book is to make 
the reader acquainted with the England of 
those times, to bring him into the present 
life, the present politics, the actual homes 
and copcernments of the people, and to put 
him in familiar relation with it all. This 
plan does not exclude more or less full ex- 
position of the larger relations of the life 
and civilization of the times. Some of these 
sections have a permanent interest for stu- 
dents of political and social economy, as, 
for example, Henry VIII’s experiments in 
the debasement of the currency and his at- 
tempts to fill his treasury by plunder. We 
quote oue of these passages : 


“ Extravagant Governments can easily pay 
their debts for a time by issuing coins at a nom- 
inal value greater than that of the metal which 
composes them; but by so doing they are likely 
to inflict terrible injuries upon the industries of 
the nation. It is far cheaper, as a rule, to pay 
debts by means of loans or taxes than by tam- 
pering with the currency, tho the temptation to 
adopt this less open policy is often very great. 
For the rise in nominal prices which follows 
upon an at ail considerable issue of debased 
coin temporarily stimulates many industries, 
and gives a delusive appearance of prosperity as 
well as an immediate relief to the Treasury. 
Henry VIII was one of the worst of sinners in 
this respect. There had, indeed, been several 
debasements of the currency between 1299 and 
1464; but these seem to have approximately cor- 
responded with a natural rise in the exchange 
value of silver. due to a constant flow of the pre- 
cious metals to the East (which supplied us with 
many commodities, but took few of ours in re- 
turn), and to a more injurious flow to Rome con- 
sequent on Papal exactions and tributes. The 
stock of silver was thus constantly being re- 
duced, and nominal prices would have fallen 
very greatly put for the debasements of the 
coinage. Accordingly, while we cannot justify 
these, we may admit that they exercised a steady- 
ing influence on prices, and did not cause much 
injury tothe community. But it was very dif- 
ferent with Henry VIII's debasements. They 
were so rapid and on so great a scale that they 
caused a complete disorganization of industry 
and almost incalculable misery. In 1465 twelve 
ounces of silver (containing 11 1-12 ounces of fine 
silver and 11-12 ounces alloy) had been coined 
into 25 shillings. In 1527 the same amount and 
quality of silver was coined into 37 shillings. 
Theu followed a series of fresh debasements, 
affecting both the weight and the quality of the 
silver, till at length, in A.p, 1551, coins were is- 
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sued of metal that contained 9 ounces of alloy 
to every 3 ounces of fine silver, and the 12 ounces 
of this debased material were coined into 72 
shillings. In other words, the shilling issued in 
1551 contained less than one-seventh of the 
amount of fine silver in the shilling of 1527.” 


We should not close this brief notice with- 
out remarking on the thoroughness and 
completeness of the work. Nothing which 
should be included, certainly nothing char- 
acteristic of the national portrait, seems to 
be omitted. The whole is here—the nation’s 
poverty and wealth, its industries, its com- 
merce, its trade, the religious and the intel- 
lectual, the nobleman and the peasant, and 
their life, town and country, the university 
and the school, the Protestant and the Ro- 
man Catholic music, art, literature, and all 
without tiresome expansion and without 
coufusing the unity of the work. 


Logic. By Dr. Christoph Sigwart, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the University of 
Tubingen. 2 vols. (New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 1895.) The first edition of the first 
volume of this great work appeared in Ger- 
man in 1873, the second volume appeared in 
1878, the second edition of the first volume 
followed in 1888, the second volume follow- 
ing in 1893, and in 1894 the whole work was 
translated into English, by Helea Dendy. 
It is enough to say of this translation that 
Professor Sigwart has carefully revised it 
from beginning to end, and assures the 
reader that it is completely free from mis- 
understandings and represents everywhere 
as exactly as possible the original text. 
This is praise enough ; but we will add that 
we bave found the translation admirable 
for tne elegance and purity of its Euglish. 
It is, of course, written largely in the tech- 
nical language of philosophy, but there is 
seldom any such lack of smoothness as sug- 
gests the strainof translation. In fact, the 
author and thetranslator may well recipro- 
cate congratulations; for if the thought 
had not been clearly expressed in the origi- 
nal no skill could have made the transla- 
tion pellucid, and if the translator had not 
had an easy mastery of Eoglish she could 
not have successfully rendered even the best 
of philosophical German. Of the work itself 
it is not easy to speak too highly; but itis 
as difficult to criticise it asit would be to 
criticise an encyclopedia In many parts the 
sentences are so packed with thought as to 
require the severest concentration of the 
attention in ‘order to appreciate their full 
meaning, and many a proposition expressed 
in a few words implies as much demonstra- 
tion as one of Euclid’s. We have seldom 
perused a philosophical treatise where we 
have been so steadily impressed with the 
power of the author’s grasp and the clear- 
ness with which the whole subject is kept 
in mind in treating of its subordinate re- 
lations. Mill’s inductive logic is, in many 
respects, practically perfect; but in his psy- 
chology and in his metaphysics Sigwart 
shows the advantage of modern progress, 
even if he does not manifest greater native 
ability. The general aim of the author is 
to reconstruct logic from the point of view 
of methodology, so as to bring it into active 
relations with the scientific problems of the 
present day. As especially fine examples 
of Sigwart’s powers we need only refer to 
his exposition of analytical and synthetical 
judgments; to his demonstration that 
Kant’s principle of contradiction is not the 
same as Aristotle’s, and that his criticism 
of Aristotle is, therefore, irrelevant; to his 
interpretation of the principle of excluded 
middle, and to his view of the negation. 
But the work is admirable as a whole, and 
it is idle to specify the merits of the parts. 


There can be no question that ‘“‘Coin” 
and his ‘ Financial School” is drawing 
out tbe good sense of the peoplein reply, 
and is likely to prove a schooling in a far 
differeat sense frum that intended by Mr. 
Harvey. The doctors of finance have 
thrown him overboard long ago. Now the 
hamorists are taking him up, and find in 
him endless food for exposition in the Ar- 
temus Ward strain of merry-making. “ Eli 
Perkins,’’ a good common sense financier, 
known on bis ordinary walks as Melville D. 
Landon, takes up the falling prophetin this 
strain in a little brochure entitled, Money, 
Gold, Silver or Bimetallism, published by 
Charles H. Kerr, Chicago. The book is 
illustrated with comic cuts which add new 
point to the author’s hits. It is a good book 
to send around among the people. Full of 
plain serise in humorous form. With 
less humor, but no less point and pungency, 
our old friend Wheelbarrow loads up his 
guns and fires straight into the enemy. 
Wheelbarrow on the Labor Question (The 
Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
35 cents), published in ‘“ The Religion of 
Science Library” contains thirty or forty 
telling papers on the burning questions of 
labor, money and social or trade economics. 
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As ove example of Wheelbarrow’s style we 
quote a few sentenees from his paper on 
“* Convict Labor”: 

“I see by the papers that the Trade and Labor 

Assembly held a largely-attended meeting on 
Sunday. Judging bya report of the proceed- 
ings, the members worked very hard at the 
wasteful industry of chopping sand. Convict 
labor was the subject of their debate. This 
contemptible question is unworthy the dignity 
of a Trade and Labor Assembly. Until me- 
chanics and laborers can rise to a grander 
theme than competition with convicts, and 
until they can conquer their fears of ‘over- 
production’ they will accomplish nothing 
worthy to be done, either for themselves or 
others.” 
There is lots of sense in tbe book in homely 
phrase. It is honest, upright, full of the 
conscious dignity of a plain workiugman’s 
independence, and goes right to the center 
in the papers on ‘‘The Workingman’s Dol- 
lar,” ‘* The Paper Dollar,” “* The Sbrinkage 
of Values,” and other similar topics, all 
which are splendid demonstrations that 
good sense and moral honesty ean be relied 
on to come right in this matter without 
resorting to the learned and Jaborious aid 
of economic philosophers or experts. 
The Way Out, Exemplified Philoso- 
phy. By Moses Samelson (The Irving 
Company, New York $150) We have 
tried in vain todiscover some use for this 
book. If the author possesses any knowl- 
edge of his subject he may have bestowed 
it anywhere else, but not in this book. The 
only absolutely true proposition we have 
seen in it is the profound saying, ** Utopia 
is not within the range of pre-ent man’’— 
a proposition whose production appears to 
have exhausted the author. It is, at all 
events. a petard, which hoists his own book 
and leaves notbing of it but illusions, delu- 
sionsand a sort of smoky emptiness which 
create a desire for ablutions. 


Russian Rambles. By Isabel F. Hap- 
good. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. 31.50) In many respects 
Miss Hapgood is more widely famliiar with 
Russia than any writer we have. She has 
the advantage not only of long residence 
and repeated, prolonged personal observa- 
tion in various parts of the country, but 
she knows and speaks the language with 
the volubility of a born Russian, and with 
an accent not to be distinguished from his. 
The worst criticism to be made on her Rus- 
sian Rambles is that she loves the country 
and the people too well.and not as discreetly 
as many of her readers in this anti-Cossack 
and liberty loving land might like that she 
should. This is not, however, a blot of 
such magnitude as to blacken all that she 
has written ;: and when we consider that it 
did pot blind her eyes so that she could not 
seea great many things we should like to 
know about, nor psralyze her judgment, 
and most decidedly did not dull the point of 
her pen any more than her wit, it may pass 
for a venial offense with our democratic 
censors. Russian Rambles is the book of 
a rambler in Russia, and is addressed to 
people who love to hear what such a well- 
seasoned and intelligent rambler as she is 
has to say on topics that interest her most. 
She has no chapter on Siberia, and so 
does not come to blows with Mr. Kennan. 
She bas no chapter on the Jews in the 
Pale or out of it, and so avoids a colli- 
sion with recent witnesses against Russia on 
this point. Ste bas a chapter from that 
model of critical discretion, The Nution, 
on the Russian Censor, which makes kim 
out a very mild terror indeed, but which, 
as we read it, amounts to little more than 
proof that be exercixes his office humanely, 





commonly with a blind eye conveniently at 


band, and on the very discreet plan cf giv- 
ing brilliant writers who happen to be very 
pronounced Russophiles the utmost liberty 
of the mail and the press. One of the 
papers in the collection is reprinted from 
The Nation, onefrom Scribner’s Magazine, 
one in part from Lippincott’s Magazine, 
and one from THE INDEPENDENT. The 
others, which form the major part of the 
collection are, we understand, published 
for the first time. Tre opening paper on 
* Passports, Police and Post Office” is, 
perhaps, as useful as any, being packed 
with information of a p©culiarly significant 
and characteristic kind. Readers who 
have more admiration for Count Tolstoi 
(Tolstoy, Miss Hapgocd «pells him) than we 
have will linger with pleasure on ber pic- 
ture of bim at home. We turn with more 
interest to her journey ov the Jess familiar 
Volga, to the Holy City Kieff, or the sani- 
tary pilgrimage to the Kumys cure, Sa- 
mara. 


Lattermath Hymns and Verses. Trans- 
luted and Original. By Melancthon 
Woolsey Stryker. (William T. Smith & 
Company, Utica. N. Y.) Like the other 
distinguished college president whose name 
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he bears, Dr. Stryker, of Hamilton, has 
committed to print a choice two hundred 
copies of his verse, in various strains from 
grave to gay. Dr. Stryker has given us be 
fore an example of his verse in a dignified 
and musical rendering of ‘‘ Dies Ir@,”’ that 
song of the ages on which so many have 
tried their baud and whose chimes and 
cbords and ecboes no one has yet fully rer- 
dered into English. The collection before 
us contains other examples of versified 
translation of German hymns and render- 
ings of the Psalms which in general are the 
better done of the two. 
* Ah well, at this last march be strong, 
Short is the road, the rest is long,” 
bas none of the spring in it of the German 
‘*Wohlauf,wohlan, zum letzten Gang.” Be- 
si'es the key is changed from major to 
minor. In general the simplest poems are 
the best, as the lovely Jittle hymn 
“O sweet Jerusalem above,” 
or the delightfully Faber-like 
“Take, Lord, the little I can do,” 
“* Heri et Cras” aud ‘‘ Lent to the Lord.” 
‘* Urbs Sanctorum”’ is a fine hymn of the 
St. Bernard ty pe, with one stanza in it that 
any poet might be glad to claim: 
“ And One is there, whom each one knows 
For mercies separate to each ; 
And each to all His mercy shows, 
For men shall angels teach.” 
The versification in the other poems is cor- 
rect, musical and dignified, with some little 
lack of spontaneity or imaginative lift. To 
readers acquainted with its personnel, espe- 
cially to Hamilton alumni, the most de- 
lightfal poem in the collection will be the 
bright, witty and piquant ‘Open Letter to 
Professor North,” arch and graceful in its 
turos, and rich in eXamples of that genius 
for verbal expression which is so character- 
istic of the author. 


From Macmillan & Co. we have an inter- 
esting psychological essay by Prof. James 
Mark Baldwin, entitled Mental Develop- 
ment in the Child and the Race. (Price, 
$2.60.) This book is essentially compounded 
of a pumber of articles contributed by the 
author during the last five years to various 
psychological journals, all of which were 
written with a common end in view. Pro- 
fessor Baldwin’s theory is that the mind 
grows just like a physical organism, and 
that it is pot “‘a fixed substance, with fixed 
attributes.”” Hence, he reasons, it is of the 
utmost importance to study the mind of the 
child. The old way was to read into the 
child-mind the ideas which the adult con- 
sciousness revealed ; the new way is to in- 
terpret these ideas by the principles present 
in the cbhild-consciousness. Professor Buald- 
win thinks that thisis a great advance ; that 
the child-consciousness is purer than that 
of the adult, the latter being ‘sicklied 
o’er with the pale hue of thought.” In 
other words, it is impossible for the observer 
to know exactly what he himself feels, for 
the apprehending of it through the atten- 
tion alters its character ; but, according to 
Professor Baldwin’s theory, the observer can 
know exactly what the child feels, on ac- 
count of the absence of the ‘‘ complex accre- 
t.ons which are the later deposits of his self- 
consciousness.”’ It is very evident that this 
line Of reasoning depends upon some rather 
broad assumptions, and may easily lead to 
some startling resujts; but, bearing this 
caution in mind,the reader may follow 
Professor Baldwin’s investigation with a 
good deal of pleasure. Many of his ex- 
perimevts and observations upon infants 
are of a kind to be understood by all that 
have the care of young children, even tho 
they have no special interest in psychology. 
In general we may say that the aim of the 
author is to establish imitation as the fun- 
damental fact in tbe natural history of 
mind, and that he writes with much vivac- 
ity and persuasiveness. 


A Critical Account of the Philosophy of 
Lotze: The Doctrine 0f Thouyht. By Hevry 
Jones. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 
The author of this book is Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, 
and in tone and method the work is 
worthy of that honored chair. While Pro- 
fessor Jones is appreciative of Lotze, he does 
not agree with him. Lotze maintained that 
thought is not an ontological principle; 
tbat it does not constitute, altbo aftera 
fashion it represents reality, and that it de- 
pends upon other powers of the mind to 
guarantee the validity of its conclusions. 
The world created by thought is a world of 
ideas and not of things, and these ideas are 
not even similar to the things which existin 
the world of reality. Even the knowledge 
that things exist is due to other mental 
functionstbanthouzht. Even the meaning 
which thought attributes to things is no 
true representation of what they really are, 
for thought, being discursive or reflective 


and not intuitive, can give us only the rela- 
tions between things. The result of Lotze’s 
philosophy of thought has, therefore, been to 
give prominence to other mental activities, 
and in theology to exalt the beart against 
the head, to rest upon the intuitive percep- 
tion, or immediate consciousness which 
alone gives us reality. But Professor Jones 
believes that this philosophy really refutes 
itself and deepens the idealism that it tries 
to overthrow. We cannot follow him 
through his criticism, but those who have 
been stimulated by Lotze will be interested 
in this careful study of his doctrine. To 
develop his exposition fully Professor Jones 
finds it necessary to carry his inquiry fur- 
ther than in this volume, and promises an- 
other work which shall show how Lotze 
“corroborates the Idealism he sought to re- 
fute in his backward process from thought 
to reality, by an opposite process from real- 
ity to thought.” 


A compilation of value to the clergy and 
others is published by Cranston & Curts, of 
Cincinnati, and Hunt & Eaton, of New 
York. It is prepared by the Rev. Dr. Alpha 
J. Kyrett, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Board of Church Extension of the Methodist 
Epi~copal Church, and its full title is, The 
Religion of the Republic, and Laws of Re- 
ligious Corporations. A Treatise on the 
American Social.Structure, Civil and Re- 
liginus: Being a Concise Statement of the 
Relations of the states of the Union to the 
Federal Government, Constituting the 
United States of America, and of the Re- 
lations of the Christian Religion to each. 
and all, Together with the Laws of the 
Several States Concerning Religious Socie- 
ties, Corporations, Title-deeds, Wills, etc., 
and Forms in Harmony with the Laws. 
After such a title-page comment is hardly 
necessary ; but the book is better than its 
title. It contains a very judicious iptre. 
ductory chapter upon the status of the 
Christian religion under our constitutions, 
comprising a number of extracts from the 
most important judicial opinions. The bulk 
of the work is astatement of the law of the 
various States as it affects religious organi- 
zations in all their activities and capaci- 
ties, and it is obvious that a manual of this 
kind may be found serviceable ina great 
many communities. But, of course, such a 
manual does not enable laymen to dispense 
with legal advice. 


A great subject is attempted by Mr. Ernst 
von Hallein Trusts or Industrial Combina- 
tions and Coalitions in the United States. 
(Macmillan & Co. 1895.) We are not con- 
vinced, however, that the author pessesses 
apy particular qualifications for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of such an attempt. He 
is not altogether master of the English 
language, he has an imperfect comprehen- 
sion of the nature of evidence, and he has 
rather vague conceptions of the problems 
which he encounters. He has generally 
followed good authorities, altho we have 
observed some inaccurate statements of 
fact ; but many of his conclusions seem to 
be obtained with more haste than logic. 
The chief merit which the book has is a 
summary and compilation of what has been 
written upon the subject: but the mate- 
rials for such a compilation are not, in our 
opivion, of very great value, The conclu- 
sion of the whole matter is stated by the 
author in a sentence which indicates the 
character of his work; ‘‘an attempt at 
present to prophesy whither the movemeat 
will lead can only be guesswork; for not 
only do opinions differ, but also the facts.’’ 
There is an appendix to the book contain- 
ing a strange miscellany of statutes, cor- 
poration charters, plaus for reorganizing 
bankrupt companies, etc , which may have 
a value in their proper place, but which are 
here little more than padding. 

Those of ovr readers who are interested 
in tracing the variations and mutations of 
radical liberalism will find them accurately 
registered in Ol\/ and New Unitarian Be- 
lief. By John White Chadwick, minister 
of the -econd Unitarian Society of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. $1 50.) 
Mr. Chadwick's religious positioa is essen 
tially naturalism, qualified, perhups, by the 
recognition of tne principle of love aud 
heart ia the definition of Gud and of the 
hope of rather than faith in a personal im- 
mortality. Superoaturalism in all forms he 
repudiates. The book has many great 
charms of style, but is dogmatic and orac- 
ular to a degree, as, for example, in assum- 
ing that Christianity began as Unitarian- 
ism, and in writing of such a matter as the 
execution of Sociaus which, bad as it was, 
was not as bad as Mr. Chadwick represents. 
Readers curious on this point had better 
consult the full account by the late Pro- 
fessor Schaff in the closing voiume of his 
fairminded History—the volume on the 
Swiss Refurmation, 
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Part XI of The Book of the Fair, pub- 
lished by the Bancroft Company, Chicago 
and San Francisco, at $1.00 a Part, has just 
appeared. It carries forward the work 
which we have described in the previous 
eight Parts on the same, rich, solid and 
sumptuous hasis. The descriptive text is 
full and admirable; the phototype illus- 
trations are endless ; and the price is low. 
What more can be required of a people’s 
edition ? 

Under the Corsican, by Emily Howland 
Hoppin (New York. J. Selwin Tait & Sons, 
$1.00). is a story of Frauce in the days of the 
great Napoleon, told in a straightforward 
style, and with a good deal of power. 
Something old-fashioned in its manner and 
movement smacks of the tales we read so 
many years ago. Pienty of adventure and 
stirring experience amid turbulent political 
scenes will give zest to the story from page 
to page. 


The Crucifixion of Philip Strong. By 
Charles M. Sheldon. (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.00.) Thisstory reads as 
if sketched directly from life by a crude 
yet admirably sincere artist. Itis the story 
of a minister’s struggles with church mem- 
bers who rent their houses to saloon keep- 
ers for the sale of liquors. The book is 
brimful of truth mercilessly laid bare. 


A Man of Mark. By Anthony Hope. 
(New York: Henry Holt &Co. 75 cents.) 
In this romance we are treated to almost a 
plethora of stirring adventures and unusual 
incidents presented with brilliant effect in 
the telling. Mr. Hope is a writer who 
has his own notion of what a story should 
be, and he dees not lack the courage to take 
his own course. 


Messire, and Other Stories. By Frances 
E. Compton. (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 75 ceuts.) Three as perfectly delight- 
ful stories as one need care to read. Writ- 
ten for children, they are not the less in- 
teresting for grown up folk. The book is 
beautifully printed and bound, and the 
illustrations are fine. 


Littell’s Living Age, with its good wheat 
winnowed from all the monthly and quar- 
terly English publications,is published every 
Saturday at Boston. The bound volume 
containing the last quarterly volume for 
April, May and June has just appeared and 
will compare favorably with any of its pred- 
ecessors. 


In Wild Rose Time. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50.) 
We commend this story with a pleasant 
nod to all of our readers who like books 
about the struggles of the poor and the 
triumphs of the pure and the brave. It is 
a novel with a tender and noble feeling in it. 


The Spell of Ursula. By Effie Adelaide 
Rowlands (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.00.), is issued in Lippincott’s ‘‘ Series 
of Select Novels.’ It is a readable story 
with which an idle hour or two may be 
pleasantly passed. Ursula is a character 
a‘ter the pattern of the ‘“starry-eyed”’ 
hercines, but she has her fascination. 


The Divers. A Romance of Oceanica, by 
Hume Nisbet (New York, Macmillan & Co., 
$1.25),is aracy and captivating romance for 
boys, all about warm seas and palm covered 
islands, caves uader the ocean and wonders 
of the deep waters. It is a picturesque 
book, and beautifully illustrated. 


The latest volume added by the Roberts 
Brothers (Boston, $1.59), to the elegant edi- 
tion of Balzac’s Novels, translated by 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley, is Ferragus, 
Chief of the Dévorants, The Last Incarna- 
tion of Vautrin. 


+> 
oo 


LITERARY NOTES. 
“TWENTY FIVE LETTERS ON ENGLISH 
AUTHORS,” by Mary Fisher, will soon he 
publisbed by S. C. Griggs & Co. 


...-Tbe new editor of Truth is Mr. P. 
McArthur who, for some months, has been 
doing editorial work upon the paper. 








....A new magazine for young folks, 
Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours for Boys 
and Girls, taking the place of the old Pleas- 
ant Hours, will be started in October. 


.---Kafir Stories,” by William Charles 
Scully, in which savage ways and thoughts 
are reproduced, will soon appear in Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co’s “ Buckram Series.” 


----A new book by the Rev. Wilbur F. 
Crafts on Practical Christian Sociology, 
comprising a series of special lectures de 
livered before the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, will be issued in August by the 
Fuok & Wagnalls Company. 


...-[n the midsummer Century, the Au- 
gust issue, there will be a vacation article 
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on “‘Fox-Hunting in Kentucky,” by John 
Fox, Jr.; while the Rev. Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke gives personal reminiscences of “ Old- 
Fashioned Fishing.” 

---English is taught after a fashion in 
the public schools throughout France. A 
young American girl in a small Picardy 
village, interesting herself in a schoolboy’s 
English exercise, read as follows: ‘“‘The bird 
has a nest.” ‘The horse has a nest.”” Sub 
stituting the word ‘‘mare” for “ horse”’ 
the young woman passed on the exercise as 
correct, 


-Harper & Brothers publish this 
month ‘‘ My Lady Nobody,” by Maarten 
Maartens ; “‘ The Veiled Doctor,” by Varina 
Anne Jefferson Davis; ‘‘ Lord John Rus” 
sell,” by Stuart J. Reid (the ninth volume 
of the “‘Queen’s Prime Ministers ”’); ‘‘About 
Paris,”’ by Richard Harding Davis; ‘* Pony 
Tracks,” written and illustrated by Fred- 
eric Remington, and “‘A Pair of Blue 
Eyes,” by Thomas Hardy. 


--A new volume of natural history ob- 
servations upon spiders and insects, by Dr. 
Henry C. McCook, entitled “Old Farm 


Fairies; or, A Summer Campaign in 
Brownieland against King Cobweaver’s 
Pixies,” will be published next week by 


Messrs. George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadel 

phia. This will be a companion volume to 
‘Tenants of an Old Farm,” and will be 
illustrated with many drawings by Dan 
Beard, Harry L. Poore and others. 


‘Picturesque Worcester’’ will be 
brought out this autumn by the Pictur- 
esque Publishing Company of Northamp- 
ton, Mass. It will be issued in three vol- 
umes, each being uniform in size with the 
other books of the ‘t Picturesque Series,” 
and will treat of ‘‘ Worcester—City and 
Environments”’’; ‘‘ Worcester — North ’’; 
* Worcester—South.” Elbridge Kingsley, of 
Hadley, and Frederick Knab, of Chicopee, 
are the artists, and Charles F. Warner, of 
Northampton, is the editor of the work. 


Trifling stories of French origin, 
lightness and brightness seem to be most 
attractive to American publishers. For ex- 
ample, within a few days we have received 
four copies of ‘Chiffon’s Marriage,” by 
Gyp (Comtesse De Martel), fromi as many 
different publishers. The story was trans- 
lated by Mrs. Patchett Marten for the Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company’s Bijou Series ; by 
M. L. J. for Lovell, Coryell & Co.; by 
Henri Pené Du Bois for Brentano’s ** Mod- 
ern Life Library,” and by Mrs. Edward 
Lees Coffey for Hurst & Co.—and the spar- 
kle is altogether that of paste and spangles, 
after all, 


-Demorests Monthly, having passed 
into the hands of the Arkells, will be issued 
from the Judge Building, 110 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Another magazine that has 
recently changed hauds is The Housewife, 
which is now the property of Mr. Percy H. 
Edwards, and will be edited by Frances 
Isabel Currie. 


-Under the title “Some Causes of 
Editorial Tardiness,”’ The Authors’ Jour- 
nal quotes Mr. Henry Austin, of the Jllus- 
trated American, who says: 


“May I add that contributors are often ex- 
tremely careless; that much matter comes to 
this and other offices without stamps and with- 
out addresses,and that in one or 
where we have used anonymous matter on 
account of its excellence, the authors write 
letters askipg for checks, without giving city or 
street address, and expecting us, apparently, to 
guess their whereabouts from a blurred post- 
mark, There are in this office at least two 
dozen articles, some of them excellent, tho not 
adapted for our use, which we cannot send to 
the owners because we do not know where they 


” 


are. 


two cases 


To this the editor adds pertinently that an- 
other cause of unjust criticism of editors is 
the practice of sendiug manuscripts and 
the letters concerning them in separate 
eavelops. When the manuscript sent in 
this way has neither name nor address upon 
it, and the letter does not give the title of 
the article, the only way to establish con- 
nection between the two is by comparing 
the handwriting, which, in the case of type- 
written mauuscript, would be ineffectual. 


“If contributors would always place their 
name and address on every manuscript they 
send out, and in addition inclose a stamped and 
addressed envelop when the article is not too 
bulky to be returned in that way, they would be 
relieved of at least a little of the worry and 
anxiety caused by long delays in the editorial 
rooms.” 


_— 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Appleton’s Dictionary of New York 
Vicinity. With Maps of New York and its 
Environs. Figbteenth Year. Each Edition 

Revised up to Date of Issue. ¢ xi, PP. 234. 

D. Appleton & Co. 





and its 





New York: . $0 30 
The Mistress of Quest. A Novel. By ‘Adeline 
Sergeant. 74¢xo, pp. 33. The same.......... 1 00 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


By Ethel Davis. 6x 
Home Science Publish- 
The Untempered Wind. By Joanva F. Wood. 
exe. pp. 314. New York: J. Selwin’ Tait & 
Tree. A Tale of To-Day. By 
- Wilkins (W. H. De Winton) and 
Herbert Vivian. 74¢x5, pp. 389. Thesame.. 
Cheap Jack Zita. Ky 8S. Baring-Gould. Illus- | 
trated. 71¢x5, pp. 402. The same.............. "050 
The Soul of the meen, By ay Strange Win- 
74x5, pp. # Thes 
The Gospel of ~nt pel Acc aan to Old Rec- 
ords. By Paul Carus. Second Edition. 7% 
x54. pp. xiv. 275. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing © BD o0 0, covceercvcecsescesssecesocveces 
The Golden Book of Coleridge. Edited, with 
an oe by Stopford A. Rrooke. 
7 pp. xti, 289. New York: Macmillan & 


ey a! and Caste. 
*4, BP. . 118. Boston: 






mea rent Bay Tree 


0” 


0 


The, ,Natoral History of Aquatic Insects. By 
rof. L. C an F.R.S. Illustrated by A. 
76x54, pp. ix, 289. 
Algebra for Beginners. By H.S. Hal! and 8S. R. 
Knight. Revised and Adapted to American 
Schools eo Frank L. Sevenoak, A M., M.D. 
TEA, OP. Vals, WS. TRO GRMG.. occccccsccocscese 
Malay Sketches. By Frank Athelstane Swet- 
tenham, 8x5, pp. 289. Thesame........... 
The Adventures of Hajji Baba, of tapghe. By 
James Morier. Illustrated by H. R. Millar, 
with an Introduction by the Hoa. Geo. Cur- 
zon, M.P. 734x5\%, pp. li, 455. The same. 
Wolfe. (English Men of Action.) By A G. 
Bradley. 74¢x5, pp. viii. 214. The same...... 
The Fortunes and Misfortunes of the Famous 
Moll Flanders. By Daniel Defoe. Two vol- 
umes. Edited by George A. Aitken. Illus- 
trated by I. Yeats. 7x44. Vol. I, pp. 
xxiv, 204; Vol. Il, pp. 213. The same......... 


er Kovalevsky. Biography and Ametiagze- 
I. emoir. By A. eMfier 
a Duchessa Di Ca janelio. Ti. a. 
niscerces of Childhood. Written by herself. 
Translate ed into English by Louise von Cos- 
sel. 734x514, pp. 317. Thesame 
The Oxford English Dictionary. 
lish Dictionary on 
Founded mainty « 





The same 


12% 


2 00 


seepubekeoss 1 25 
A New Eng- 
Historical Principles. 
y on the materials collected 
by the ~~ _ Society. Edited by Dr. 
James lurray, with the assistance 
of many scholars and men of science. De- 
ject-Depravation. 13%x10, pp. 153-216. The 
BUeDivcrcpiencsintganee: orconmecieensee eesteness 
Manual of Egyptian soe and Guide to 
the Study of Antiquities in eyot for the Use 
“4 Students and 1 ravellers. By G. Maspero, 
-L. Oxon. Translated by Amelia B. 
el, New edition, revised and en- 
larged by the author. With 309 illustrations. 
734x5, pp. xxiii, 360. New York: G. P. Put- 
SNIPER Uc sccccnuvebwetsvaswavessaeonsebenes 
Cause and Effect. By Ellinor Meirion 
SS ie ee ee 


Thel, ife of Sir James Fitzjames Pephen. Bart., 
K.C.8.I. A Judge of the High Court of 
Justic e. By his Brother, Leslie Stephen. 
With two portraits. 9x6, pp. x, 504. The 
PE: unddcocacevesoccpsviopeabenenisesesonceneseus 

The Talisman. 

Walter 6 ott. 


0 60 





A Tale of the Crusades, 
Abridged for use in Schools, 
534, D: 45. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Edacet cnal Publis shing C EES I ae 
Stories of Colonial Chil ‘ren. By Mara L, Pratt, 
eee 
Stories from Garden and Field. 
734x534, pp. 159. The same.. .. .........-cece0 
Little Nell. From the Old Curiosity Shop. By 
Charles Dickens. Abridged for use in 
Schools. 7x6, pp. 236. The same...........-++ 
The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Newly Collect- 
ed and Edited, with a Memoir. critical In- 
troductions and Notes, by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman and George Edward Wood “© 
Illustrated by Albert Edward Sterner n 
ten volumes. Vol 7% x5, pp. 350. Chica- 
BOs DSSS GS TAURINE. coco ccc csesescccccceveses 
The Structure and Authorship of the New 
Testament. By S. Panim. 7x4%, pp. 70. 
Gatton, Mass.... ...+++6+ se eereceeeeceeceeceeees 
Chiffon’s Marriage. By Gv a. nslated by 
Mrs. Patchett Martin. Illustrated by H.C, 
Edwards. 64¢x4, pp. 26. New York: Fred- 
OU, Dis CS OAD ent nnen cde sensesscndscessese 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE 


HARNESSING 
NIAGARA 


Told by the men who did it in our mag- 
nificent 

Niagara Power Number 

OF 
CASSIER’S MAGAZINE 

of Steam and Electrical Engineering. 
224 pages of text 202 illustrations. 

“The largest and handsomest magazine 
ever issued,” 


Bound in cloth, 1.00; paper, 50 cts. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Six months, including Niagara No. 81 50 
One year ss od - 3 00 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
Address 


THE CASSIER MAGAZINE CO., 
World Building, New York. 





J.C HU RC H CO., Music Publishers,Cincinnati,O. 








STATIONERY ETC 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXpPoSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


_THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


The KOMBI 
CAMERA =$ 329 


Carry in pocket. Takes 25 perfect ee 

in one loading—re-loading costs We. "~~ 

your dealer for it, or send for free booklet = 

“All About the Komb bi.’ 
ALFRED C. KEMPER, 

Branches : London, Berlin 132-134 Lake Street, Chicago 














The Old at. Ged. By I. Zangwill. Illus- 
trated by F. H. Townsend. 7x5, pp. 333. 
Pe es crecesprccncseessesoutsceresconcowerss $ 


Chiffon’s Marriage. i Translated by 
M.L.J. 7x44, pp. Bb. 1e egg penveseccocs 050 
What Thev Couldn’t. A Hom By 
(ies. = R. < , oO “ed 
Charles te. 734x544, pp. 424. Boston: 
Lothrop Publishing Eieb sb bbcoseracsesesnsoucesos 


New York Charities Directory. A Cla‘sified 
and Descriptive Directory to the Charitable 
and Beneficent Societies, Institutions and 
Charches of the City of New York. Sixth 
Edition. 7x5. pp. xxxix, 531. New k: 
Charity Organization Society........ ... wes 2 


D). Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


Handbook of 
Sanitary Information for 


Householders. 

By Roger §. Tracy, M.D., Sanitary In- 
spector of the New York City Health 
Department. New edition. 16mo. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Dr. Tracy’s scientific knowledge and practical ex- 
perience enable him to treat the subjects of ventila- 








.tion, drainage, care of contagious diseases, disinfec- 


tion, food and water in a manner that will prove of 
value to every citizen. This book has been fully re- 
vised to include the latest discoveries and methods. 


A Street in Suburbia. 
By EDWIN PuGH. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


This is a study of local color like Barrie's * Win- 
dow in Thrums,’’ and some of the work done by 
Crockett, Maclaren and Morrison. The nice observa- 
tion and abundant sense of humor shown in these 
pictures of humbie life will be certain to meet with 
appreciation. 


The Mistress of Quest. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT. No. 171, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 
50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


Miss Sergeant’s intensity and dramatic power have 
been abundantly recognized, but this romance is 
planned on broader lines than “heretofore, and the 
sharp contrasts of characters—the opposition of the 
daughter of London to the daughter of the moors— 
results in a series of striking pictures and clean cut 
character drawing which will remain in the reacer’s 
memory. This is undoubtedly the author’s most im- 
portant work. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CU., 


2 FIFTH AVE , NEW YORK. 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


Ry George John Romanes, edited by Charles Gore, 
Canon of Westminster. Cloth, gilt top. price, $1.25. 
“ Will rank among the most valuable books the cen- 
tury has produced. It would be difficult to overesti- 
mate its value and importance.”—UChicago Tribune. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO, 
3. 26 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





ELMER H. DEARTH *7%iSh.2"" 
Prompt service. Lowest prices 
KEMINGTON BROS. of Pittsburg and New 


York place advertising for the best schools and col- 
leges in America. Write them for information. 








_ EDUCATION. 


ASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
BBOT AC ADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES becins its 67th year September 19th 
offering enlarged opportunities. Three Seminary 
Courses of studies and a College fitting Course. Ad- 
dress Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


70th year of Academy, 16th of Home. Preparation 

for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 

tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 

Gymnasium. References required. 
J.H. Root, Principal, 








Greenwich, Conn. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Conn. 2th year. Primary intermedi- 
ate, and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat. symoasium. 


BLA I R PRESBYTERIA L ACADEMY. 
John I. Blair Foundation. Both Sexes. 48th year. 
Preparation for any College and for Business. Music. 
Physical Culture. New fire-proof building for ladies. 
Low rates. Superior advantages. Religious in- 
Baence. P vicious pupi!s admitted. Send for cata- 
logue. . EVERSOLE, Ph.D., Principal.__ 
Blairstown, N. J. 








July 18, 1896. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT Dean. 
For the higher educa- 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. fin wamen. 


Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 
ty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of stud s alee, 
pesvarncery and optional. Year commences = 

189 Appl y to Miss IpA C. ALLEN, Prin.,Bradford, ass. 





CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


and Hudson River Institute, at Claverack, 
-Y. AClassical Seminary of b high e for bo: 
and girls. Beautiful and healthful poy in the 
Hudson River Valley. A record of forty-one years of 
uninterrupted successful educational work. Conser- 
vatory of Music, Artand Elocution. 42d year begins 
Sept. 16. For catalogues address 
Rev . FLACK, A.M., President. 








Clinton 
COTTAGE P SEMIN AI RY ror Grru 
Pleases those who value wise home care and good 
mental discipline. Apply ear a 
Rev . HAWLEY, A. Principal. 





East Greenwich Academy. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 

Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200 a year. Sept. I. Write o illustrated 
catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLRE, D.D., Principal, 


aLENDA ae 


COLLECE 
fe cen Rice adbeae miles no <h 
fait aird mealthter course of study, Pre paratdr 


and Collegiate. Best facilities in Music, A 


etc., with home care and supervision. 
Rev. L. D. POTTER, D. D., Glendale, Ohio. 








NEw YorK, Canandaigua 
Granger Place School 
For YouNG LApDIEs. Established 1876. 
Opens September 18. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


Hackettstown Institute Hackettstown, 


New Jersey. 
College preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ Col- 
lege. Music, Art, Elocution, Laboratory. Best build- 
ing of its class. Location unsurpassed. Illus. gg 
logue free. v. W. P. FERGUSON, B.D.. Pres 


PENNSYLVANIA, ao eg oY 
Holidaysburg semina ary Girls. 

Charmingly located in the heart of the A leghenies. 
_eceptionaity healthful. Lay oe and special courses. 
College Preparation, Music and Art. Home comforts, 
stone building, beautiful arosnds. y, -- 

Mrs S. HITCHCOCK. 











LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
for Women, 
Painesville, O. 
Early application necessary for September, 1895. 


Lyndon Hall School. 


For Young Ladies. 46th year. College p-eparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M , Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwa!l- 

on-Hudson, N. Y. For boarding cadets only. 
Prepares forall colleges and Government academies. 
Completely equipped and beautifully located on 
Hudson River, 4 miles above WestPoint. For cata- 
logue, address 








8. C. JONES, C. F., Supe rintendent. 


The Leading Conservatory of America 
Cart Fag ten, Director, 

Founded in 1853 by 

E. Tourjée. 


















giving full information. 
Frank W. Hace, General Manager. 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


(0th year. Prepares thoroughly for College. the 
Government Academies, and Business. U.S. Army 
officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A. M.. Prir., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


‘OR GIRLS of all 

even a es se physical as 

as higher mental cul- 

ture. Boating, stately wenn. qe appointed 

building. Gymnasium. A thoroughly modern school. 

Native French and German Teachers; 20th year. 

Certificate admits to Smith. Direct trains from New 

York. Address for Catalogue Mrs. Sarah 8S, 
Westcott, Principal. Bridgeton, N. J. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


(Located Main Line U. P. R’y, Laramie, Wyoming). 


College of Liberal Arts, Normal School, School of 
Mires, Agena and Mechanical College and 
Military Schoo: 

Well equi = Library and Laboratories. Splendid 
buildings. lective Courses. Tuition Free. Expenses 
reasonable. 

Climate puarpnased for throat and lung troubles. 
Altitude 7,20 fee 

Send for Cireular and Catalogue. 

A. JOHNSON, A.M., D D., Prest. 


\EMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga Springs, 

Y. Graduating. College and University pre- 

pa & 4. and optional courses for young women, 
41st year. 2325. CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D. Pres’t. 














MM ontcar Mihtary Academy, 


Montclatr, New Fersey. 


WE INSIST 


on shoes nicely blacked, clean hands and nails, hair and 


clothes neatly brushed, clean linen and teeth. 


These little 


items are looked after each and every morning; their ten- 
dency is to teach habits of regularity and neatness. 


We do not neglect the studies. 


“our boys 


in college and business proves this. 


The high standing of 
We prefer 


to have parents, who are thinking of a high-grade school for 
their sons, pay us a visit (Montclair is only fourteen miles 


from New York on the D., L. & W. and Erie R. R.’s), but 


we will mail our catalogue to all applicants. 


J. G. MacVICAR, Head 


Address 
Master, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale (ten miles from 


ston). 
LASSELL rl for Young Women 
aes | considera- 


tiotof the following points in met 
Ist. 


etc. 
2d. Its broadly planned course of stud ly; 
Boston proximity buth necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the it of teachers, including mavy a a 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, cult 
thirty. Four c=. course; in some things equ: A to 
college work; in others, planned rather for home and 
avomanl life. "bee studies required, and two to be 
chosen froma list of eight or ten electives. One pre- 
paratory year. Special students admitted if eighteen 
years or over, or graduates of High Schools. 
. Its homelike air and character, 

| aL in self-government; limited number 
(many declined every fall for lack of room); personal 
oversight in habits. manners, care of person, room, 
etc.; comforts not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 
Millinery, Dresscutting, Business Law for Women, 
Home Sanitation, Swimming. 

expense for school yeur, $500. For illus- 

trated catalogue address (mentioning THE INDE- 
PENDENT, C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. _ 


TROY FEMALE SEMINARY 


This famous school will be reopened asa boarding 
school on $ seer 25th, 1895, and —— be under the 
charge of Miss Mary Alice Knox, B.A., for the past 
ten years Professor dl Wellesley College. Tail inqui- 
ries should be addres: 

s S MARY ALICE KNOX, — 
Emma. Willard School, Troy, N. Y. _ 


WELLS COLLEGE for the higher education of 

young women. The revised 
catalogue gives full information on requirements for 
admission, courses of study, b cmemnide equipment, 


and government of Wells Co Yy 
WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph. D.. president, Aurora, N.Y 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 6lst year begins Sept. 12, 1895. 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments. Fine beg ey Laboi atory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. Send for illustrated prospectus to 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary. 
Both sexes. Regular and Elective Courses. 
grees conferred. Fits for College. Music, Art Mod- 
ern Languages, specialties. team heat, electric 
light, home comforts. pv eite for catalogue 
. GRAY, D.D., President. 


WILLARD | HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Preparatory and Special Courses. Mrs. 
sanaee MERRILL, Principal, Danvers, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

WILLISTON SEM 

—— boys for any college or scientific school. 

New ta boratories with electrical plant. All buildings 

heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1895. 
Address Rev. Wo. GALLAGHER, Principal. 
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OF CHURCH FURNI/SHINGS, 


FURNITURE 


CHOOL comPany 


GRAND RAPIOS. MICH. 


MUSIC, 

















2" she 


THE ARTISTIC 
Standard of the World. 


Have Stood 


For Seventy-two Years 
Without a Peer. 


Played and endorsed by the World’s 
Most Eminent Musicians. 

Recipients of one hundred and twenty- 
nine First Medals and Awards from all 
parts of the World. 


Every Piano Guaranteed for Five Years, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1823. 
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Long Island Traction Company 
REORGANIZATION. 


The time for the deposit of stock of the Long Island 
Traction Company with the Central Trust Company 
of New York, under the terms previously advertised, 
has been extended until and including July 23d, after 
which date no stock will be received except on such 
penalty as the Committee may impose. 

THERE HAVE BEEN DEPOSITED WITH THE 
TRUST COMPANY, UNDER THE PLAN, OVER 
230,000 SHARES OF STOCK, AND NUMEROUS 
LETTERS RECEIVED BY THE COMMITTEE 
FROM PERSONS ABROAD AND AT A DISTANCE 
INDICATE THAT A LARGE NUMBER OF THE 
OUTSTANDING SHARES WILL BE DEPOSITED. 

The payment of the final assessment on stock de- 
posited will be received by the Central Trust Com- 
pany up to and including September 4th. 

FREDERIC P. emer" 


airman; ; 
ROSWELL P. FLOWER, 
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ALFRED J. POUCH, 
Committee. 
J. N. WALLACE, Secretary, 54 Wall St., N. Y. 
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THE ILLINOIS LAND LAW. 


WE gave, a week ago, a brief account 
of a law that was passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois which, if adopted by the 
counties of that State, will revolutionize 
the old-time methods of recording and 
handling real estate. This Act provides 
(when approved by the electors in any 
county) that the registrar shall give to all 
applicants a certificate stating that the 
holder is the owner of a certain parcel of 
land subject to certain mortgage or other 
incumbrance, ifany. The county guaran- 
tees the title after the same has been passed 
upon by two appointed examiners and 
issued by the registrar. The objections to 
this plan lie on the surface. Under it the 
county is responsible for all mistakes or 
frauds ; and after a certain fund is ex- 
hausted the costs of such mistakes must be 
made up by general taxation. Thus practi- 
cally the owner with a good title would bs 
taxed to pay for the guaranty of another 
title which was not clear. This is social- 
ism pure and simple. The objection to 
interference in business affairs by Govern- 
ment further than is necessary, merely 
to govern and not to manage, is too well 
founded to require longargument. Since 
the appointments to the office of registrar 
and title-examiners would be political, the 
chances of mistakes or of downright 
frauds, because of political favoritism, 
would be much increased. We are not 
yet so far along in civil service reform as 
t> be able to ignore this latter considera- 
tion. 

Our purpose this week, however, is to 
call attention to the good side of this IIli- 
nois law. Land fills so large a place in 
our national wealth and in our business 
affairs that the dealings in it ought to be 
of the simplest kind and relieved of every 
possible element of uncertainty. As every 
one knows, the opposite is generally the 
case. Our methods are too often cum- 
hersome because by long custom special 
rules apply to real estate. Some 
of these old rules the Illinois law pro- 
poses to change by statute, and in this re- 
spect it must have the sympathy of every 
progressive citizen. For example, if an 
owner of real estate could in some way 
obtain a certificate of ownership which 
the community could safely regard as 
authoritative, that owner could sell his cer- 

ificate, or pledge it just as he might do 
with railroad bonds or shares, This one 
reform alone would prove of immense 
benefir. But the Government does not 
zuarantee railway bonds, which are, 
nevertheless, accepted quickly as collateral 
by all banks ; why should we not be able 
.0 devise some plan by which the same 
idea could be applied to real estate with- 
out running into socialism? We are not 
now discussing the means by which such 
a plan could be carried out, but merely 
stating the problem for the thought of our 
readers. Some day a solution will be 
found, 

Another good point in the Illinois law is 
contained in that section which provides 
that, at the death of the owner, land shall 
go to his personal representatives precisely 
like personal property, and this, too, 
whether the owner dies leaving a will or 
without one. As it is now, the executor 
can dispose of railroad bonds belonging to 
the deceased, and the purchaser of such 
bonds need not look into the terms of the 
testator’s will to see what provision is 
made for the disposal of the property ; he 
merely inquires whether the person selling 
is the lawful executor. The beneficiary 
under a will must look to the executor 
and to the proceeds of his sales of personal 
‘property ; he cannot dispute the title of 
the purchaser if properly conveyed by the 
lawful representative of the testator. 
But with land all is different. A buyer 
of real estate must examine all wills and 
all family facts, and then make up his 
mind whether the title is clear. It ought 
to be that the purchaser of land from 
an executor could get a good title 
from him alone, leaving all ques- 
tions as to disposal of the proceeds 
to the courts. But again we ask, Why 
hould Go vernment guarantee the passing 
of land any more than the passing of rail- 
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road bonds? Some day there will be 
found a solution of these questions about 
land title reform which will stand the test 
of the closest criticism. 

In the Illinois law all the benefits are 
offered to landowners on payment of the 
sum of $17 regardless of the value of the 
real estate, a sum which is absurdly small 
and out of all proportion to the risk 
which the county would assume in guar- 
anteeing the title to a very valuable build- 
ing, say, in Chicago. Altogether this 
act, while attempting a good thing by 
helping land transfers, is too crude and 
too socialistic to be practical. Yet it 
may prove to be the forerunner of some 
real and practical reform. 


_ 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE has been no abatement of the 
favorable business conditions so frequent- 
ly noticed in these columns. Midsummer 
quiet and an unsettled stock market con- 
tributed to check the speculative enthu- 
sissm which was developing in many 
quarters; but this was wholesome and 
does not indicate any loss of faith in the 
future. Flattering crop reports have done 
considerable toward strengtbening confi- 
dence, In wiater wheat there was a de- 
cline in the condition of several points; 
but this was more than compensated for 
in the great improvement of spring wheat. 
Here is a comparison of the Agricultural 
Department’s statements of condition for 
several years past : 





1895, 1894. 1893. 1892. 
CM isicctticninswescens 9.3 9.0 93.2 81.1 
Winter wheat......... 65.8 83.9 77.7 89.6 
Spring wheat 102.2 68.4 74.1 90.9 
Wi cuwsccvedsesnicwes 83.2 77.7 88.8 87.2 
Gat vatuinnasiiamenon 80.7 87.0 85.3 92.8 
DEI ois caciciterncesiaece 91.9 + 76.8 88.8 92.0 
POON cedcnxacedes 91.5 923 994.8 90.0 
OM ccicciccscs:- RS BE BA 86.9 
OMMEOD osc ccaiccscccais 8.9 81.0 93.0 92.7 


The striking feature of the above is the 
extraordinary high percentage of corn. 
Careful statisticians estimate that with 
the increase of acreage this report means 
a crop of 2,300 million bushels of corn 
compared with 1,212 million bushels in 
1894, A few estimates are as high as 
2,400 millions. Even should some slight 
damage follow, for the crop is not yet safe 
by any means, it is plain we are to b2 
blessed with an enormous crop of corn, 
which is of vastly more consequence to 
farmers, packers and railroads than any 
other crop. With an average wheat crop 
and better prices generally for farm 
products, there is every reason to look for 
a more vrosperous season for agriculture 
than for several years. Western mer- 
chants who visit this city are almost 
unanimous in their belief of a big trade 
revival this autumn, and, whatis more to 
the point, they are showing the courage of 
their opinions by liberal purchases of boots, 
shoes, clothing and all the ordinary neces- 
saries of life. The industrial revival 
is of equal, if not greater, importance than 
the brighter agricultural prospect; for 
every year our railroads become less de- 
pendent upon crop movements and more 
dependent upon other sorts of traffic ow- 
ing to rapid industrial development. The 
best indication of the business revival, 
tho it be only a partial one, is the pro- 
nounced recovery of the iron trade; not 
merely in better prices but in larger 
business. The weekly production of pig 
iron had risen to 171,194 tons on the 
first of July from 157,194 tons on the 
first of June. Meanwhile, stocks of pig 
iron which were 648,000 tons on June Ist, 
decreased to 543,000 tons on July ist. No 
more convincing evidence of trade recov- 
ery than this need be cited. 


The stock market was depressed by the 
attacks of professional traders, who, in 
spite of favorable news, succeeded in 
forcing a sharp reaction. Their success, 
however, was confined to the industrials, 
Railroad stocks yielded slowly, and showed 
good resisting powers. There was little 
outside interest in stocks, and Europe 
shows no general buying disposition, altho 
some additional important amounts of 
bonds have been placed in London. All 
advices agree that there is an eager de- 
mand in Europe for safe securities, paying 
moderate rates of interest, and, were 
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Europe only more confident about 
the future of our monetary system, 
our investments would be in ur- 
gent demand, There is some lack 
of confidence here as to the future ac- 
tions of the syndicate; and an aitogether 
unwarranted suspicion that the syndicate 
may manipulate the exchange market so 
as to force the Government to make an- 
other loan. The best answer to these 
fears is that bankers of such character 
are not likely to condescend to such 
tricks; besides which the syndicate has 
interests at stake, injury to which would 
far counterbalance any profit from an- 
other bond issue. Again, there is strong 
probablity of the Treasury being able to 
struggle along until Congress provides an 
increase of revenue, or at least to pre- 
serve the gold reserve interest. The syn- 
dicate has continued to furnish bills free- 
ly enough to prevent gold shipments 
of importaace, the smal! amount sent last 
week affording less pro‘it than if the 
amount had been transmitted in bills. 
This transaction called fourth much criti- 
cism, but had no appreciable effect upon 
the stock market. Very shortly ‘ future” 
grain and cotton bills will appear. Rzor- 
gan‘zatioa proceedings move slowly. The 
only progress reported was the foreclosure 
of New England to the R2organization 
Committee for $5,000,000, and the confer- 
ence between J. Pierpont Morgan and the 
Reading, the latter being accepted as 
favorable to an early settlement of coal- 
trade difficulties. Two other important 
events were the sale abroad of $5,000,000 
34% Pennsylvania bonds above par, also 
the placing of a large amount of Southern 
Railway securities in Europe. Ruilroad 
tonnage Eist-bound continues light. Taere 
is, however, a good westward tonnage, and 
rates are s:eadier. Earniags on thirty- 
even roads for tha first week of July 
showed an increase of 45%, owing to the big 
strike of a year ago. In the fourth week 
of June sixty-one road3 reported a gain of 
6%. Money on call continues abundant 
and cheap, 1@14% being the ruliug rate 
on stock collateral. Time money is 
somewhat firmer at 2% for one to two 
months, and 3% for five to seven months 
on good collateral. Commercial paper is 
quiet but firm, 3@3}% being the rate for 
four months commis;ion-house names, 


Toe following i3 a compirison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


‘a July 13. July 6. Decrease. 
LOANS. ..seseees » =$511,092,000 = $513,604,700 = $2,512,700 
Specie....co.ccove 64,264,9)) 64,496,500 231,60) 
Legal tenders... 111,132,990 110,145,500 *937,400 
Deposits......s0.+ 567,970,000 569,873,200 1,903, 20! 
Circulation...... 13,173,3 0 13,134,000 *44,3°0 


The following shows the relation vo- 
t veen the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie ...cecccce $64,264,910 $61,496,503 $231,600 
Legal tenders.... 111,132,9Ju 110,145,500 *937,400 
Total reserve... $175,397,8)) —$174,612,000 * 6755,800 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 141,992,599 142,468,309 475,800 
Surp. reserve..  $35,405,30 $32,173,700 = * 61,231,600 


* Increase. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 
July Mth, 1GU4—Sarplas. ...ccccccrccccccccses coe $73,941,375 


Duly Lith, 1B—Dehclt ..00.000cccccocccccecsecee 4,269,100 
July 16th, 1892—Sarplus.......cccccscccccesec. ces 20,207,150 
Jaly 18th, 1891—Sarplus .......cccccocccccccccce 18,489,675 
July 19th, 1890— SUPPIDS.....+.0+0rereeerereeerees 5,702,400 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were quoted as fol- 
lows : 


Bid. Asked. 
234.. Cecceccce . coccccccccccceecsccccccccece 97 
New ‘o Registered... 6066. wecscseustee 14 
PE I, SE ic ckccticecdsccensseccoscaces 124 12444 
i rics aitis tcticcccaceveicnsccccens 1124 124g 
48, COUPONS... ccccsccccccecccesce WOO: ceccescce 112% 113 
Wow Ge, Megistereds occ icc..cccceves Stecveude 11654 ui 
Ge, COUPONS. ...cc.ccoccee a¢eevasesecsacteceese L165, Liz 
OCUPPERGy Gi, MIG. ccvce-crsccceseeses sesteeees 100 
Currey Gh TG. ssc. c cciccccccccccs ssedeud lvl 
CUBS Gis ea cccccccccccrccecccecscesecce 103 oe 
CUFFENCY G6, 1808... 0.00. cccce.ceccccsee covcce 105 oe 


Currency Ge, 1899. ....0.200 coe cee seccce «00 00)08 


BANK 8TOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing July 13th, were: 


CR acc tedsdcnes - 1194¢ | Tradesmen’s........ o4 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
The market was dull and strong. 
Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co.’s posted 
rates were as follows : 


60 days 3 days. 
DN ae dia Sain cncticddsecedues wets 4.8944 4.946 
PO BE cncdecccdscewsscoccesice 5.13% 5.12% 
QOMGUE. ccccccsccccce ses ndadereesdece 5.13% 5.124% 
Berlin, reichsmarks.... ...........+ 9554 9644 
Amsterdam, guilders...........+.0+. te 4034 
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CITY BANK STOCKS, 

Che following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 





























Banks. Sales, Bid. Asked, 
AMETICA...c.cccccsccccscsece wi 2u0 
American Exchange . 1586 15334 saep 
ee 21 240 255 
BrOAAWAP 2.000. coccsccces ee 235 240 260 
Hutcners’ and Drovers’.... 1s 10 160 
Central National..... or0000 11% 118% 120 
Chase National 22 x0 oe 
Chatham.........606 . coors SA a0 400 
OChemstCal..09.00200 coccces os 4,25 4,100 4,300 
CIUY. .ccccccceccscce coccccccce 462 44) = 
CIGABONST’ ...0.ccccscccvccceves. ES) 140 160 
COLUMBIA... ...c0ceceeerevees cove 20 coe 
CommMerce...... ser+ee oo Iss 180 188 
Continental. .... sseersee-s . 142 12246 eee 
Corn Exchange ° 236 280 300 
East River.....c.cceceee 135 Li 
Eleveath Ward 275 200 
PER cccccccessossovedoses 320 cose . 
Fifth Avenve.. 3,230 2.70 ° 
First National....... ....-+ 4d 2.57) oe 
First National of S. L...000 119 120 133 
Fourteenth Street.......... 110% 170 on 
Fourth National...... seccce 187 178 189 
Franklin 20.00 cece. soeees 110 6-10 oe 
Gallatin National.... .... 3UBY $0) 

Garneld National..... ..... 400 450 . 
German American... 113 115 125 
German Exchange... ° “0 116 eee 
Germania. ......... BsTtg B14) ° 
Greenwich.....e..e0 sssseeee 175% 165 one 
Hanover.....co.sccces-cececccce wo lv 330 
Hide and Leather.......... ut oe 1 
Hudson River............+6. 1w 155 ose 
Importers’ and Traders’... OS AL) Aju 
PDO, ccbccccnccevenseseness 135 135 ) 
Leather Mauufactarers’... liv 165 Ww 
SREEY sccovesbes osdeceneees Lis thu 12 
Lincoln National..........6+ 613 61s ‘oe 
Manhattan ......ccrcceve sees 192 195 200 
Market and Fuiton......... 215% 210 ee 
MeCHAUICS’....00 sccccccces- ind 182 134 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 14g tt) am 
Mercantile. ........cssesseeee 'St 15 200 
MSPORARIN’....cccceccsesccecs 1stig 9 149 
Merchants’ Exchange ..... iil 105 
Metropolitan.......... 36 2 6 
Metropolis........... _— 4U fu 
Mouat Morris.... 1 10) 

30D =a oe 

Mt LO Ii 

222 220 
New York Connty $87 Sud soe 
New York Nat, Exchange, 1u5 lw 125 
BORER in cccesccscceccens vesece 1194 th cee 
Nineteenth Ward...... .... M45 125 Ibo 
North America............ ° 14 138 47 
Oriental .....0 cccc-cccccccce - #2 200 25) 
Pacific.. Whe Ish 200 
POER 00 covcncsescscsscccesce 20 270 Su 
a ° 240 -e 20 
Phenix...... re Lig 113% 
a 15 15349 
Seaboard National .... ifs 166 
Second National... ... 350 30d 
Seventh National... 121 WwW) ° 
Shoe and Leather... 65 Ww wW 
EER sccvcccses »-sensnvsssese 3b 300 
Southera National.... 150 140 baxe 
Stace of New York... 1'2 1th 112 
Third National...... bbs 105 os 
Tradesmen's....... M4 9) 1024 
Twelfth War: 125 sd 125 
PE skceaksabbsebsouseben sé 1% bg 200 
Union Square....... . L% 20 
United States Natioual ... 175 iy) ose 
Western National... It LIS 115 
|) ee 275 Bu 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 
Repotted by C. [. Hudson & Vo., No. 36 


Wall Street. 










Last, When due 

Name of Co Div.'and payable. Bid. Askd, 
Ani. Bk Note Vo..ic. p.s./Q. M. June, 44 - 
Am. Type F. Co.. -. |Jdune, 1895.. 5 
do. preterred.... » 2 |May, 1893. Bs] 
Barney & 8.CarCo..... | ......... “i 24g 
do. preferred... ..... Th Sere ie 
Blackwell's D, T.Co.. 3) ja. & J. Jan., isd. Is 


*Klyn W.& W'house 
SPE cccansn . Shep Ke 
Celtuloia Co......... . 
Clafiitn (H. B.) Co..... 
do, Ist, preferred.... 
do. :d, — canbe 
aR J. Mul, © 0. oe 
+do. pacer red.. 
do, ist mtge. 
Herring, Hail, M. 
do. preterrea .... 
Loritlard (P.) pfd 
Mich, & P, Car Co.,.... 
do. preferred......... 
do. ist mtge.......... 
N. Wall Paper Co., 
Postal lel. & Cable 
Procter & Gam,Uo.... 
+do, preferred........ 
*do. ist mtge........ 
Standard Ou paeee 









Q. M., June, "9. “18g Ising 
y. J. Aprii, 9»...21 


Trenton Potteries.... tebruary, [s893... 8 7 iM 
do. preferred.... - 2 OQ. M. June, #2... 50 55 
Trow Directory . . sh ee os 
do. preferred...... Q. F., Nov. *92..! 50 58 
Wagner Pal. Car Co.... Spe. an. m'thly.l6u 162 
West Union Beef Co. jéc/Au. N ov., BM... 1001 
Ww ey weeee (Henry 

ESESEBSESohanbhe oh May, '895. 2 ee iI 
do. premsese _ een dhe M. & N. by: Nov., 795 86 88 


*And interest. +Ex. dividend. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

..The net earnings of the Rio Grande 
Western Railway for May, 1895, were $77,- 
024.55, 

- The Excelsior Savings Bank of this 
city advertises in another column taat 
they will allow interest from August Ist 
on deposits made not later than the 3d 
of August and remaining in the bank un- 
til January Ist, 1896. This is a very fa- 
vorable offer. 


-...Wesee it stated that the project is 
again to be revived of damming Niagara 
Fallsin order to raise the level of Lake 
Erie and thus deepen all of its harbors, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


There does not seem to be in these days 
any limit to schemes involving the great- 
est and most wonderful engineering abil- 
ity. 

...A California paper, printed in the 
vicinity of the Temescal tin miner, states 
that the company now owning the property 
is prospecting for valuable minerals. the 
hope and expectation beinz that gold in 
paving quantities miy*be discovered on 
the property. The company proposes to 
thoroughly prospect the entire property 
and learn whether minerals of any kind of 
any value exist on the ground. 


. Holland is noted for its fine butter. 
It isalsoa very large manufacturer of 
margarin which is composed of about 75¢ 
of oleomargarine, vegeta)le oil and milk. 
Large quantities of margarin are exported 
to other countries, the export to England 
being anrually about 143 000,000 pounds, 
valued at $17,400,000. The oleomargarine 
used by Holland in the manufacture of 
margarin is mostly imported from the 
United States. 


...H. L. Moore, who has, from its in- 
ception, been identified with the business 
of Messrs. Moore Bros., Real Estate and 
Financial Agents, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been elected treasurer of the Minne- 
sota Loan and Trust Company. Mr. 
Moore brings to this important position 
an experience and an acquaintance, both 
in Minneapolis and in the East, which 
will be of especial assistance to him in the 
transaction of his share of the business of 
the Minnesota Loan and Trust Company. 


. The sale of the New York and New 
England Railroad to the reorganization 
committee under the foreclosure suit was 
accomplished last week, It is generally 
supposed that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and 
possibly other persons connected with the 
management of the New York, New 
Haven and Harcford Ruilroad have pur- 
chased a majority of the reorganization 
certificates and are in control of the New 
York and New England. The question, 
what will be done with the road, is now 
being agitated. 


.... Western Pennsylvania, according to 
the forthcoming report of the United 
States Geological Survey, has twenty-one 
or twenty-two bituminous coal seams of 
commercial value. Dr. Chance. the Assis- 
tant Geologist of the State Geological Sur- 
vey, estimates the quantity of coal con- 
tained in these seams at 33,547,200,000 
long tos. It is estimated that this supply 
would not te exhausted for 830 years tak- 
ing the average annual production for the 
past five years, which has been 43,000,000 
tons. 


.As noticed in these columns some 
time since the New York, New Havenand 
Hartford Railroad Company proposed to 
equip the Nantasket branch of the Old 
Colony Line with electricity in both its 
freight and passengerservice. They have 
given ita fairly go.d trial. Judge John 
M. Hall, Vice President of tne road, states 
that the trains have run under excessive 
excursion demands and at a high rate of 
speed, and that it is safe to say wnat if the 
experiment of equipping this road proves 
entirely successful there will be other 
branches of the Consolidated Road 
changed from steam to electricity in a 
short space of time. 


..The following securities were sold 
at auction : 
100 shares Durant Land Imp. Co.. 
10 shares Westeru Union Tel. Co 





5) aoe St. Louis, Alton and T. H. Rd. 
RMDSERKE se b5hSs NON SHE HEE SkENS Shade NE SES NaEN ma | 

168 shaves Matteawan Mfg. UO.....ccccccescsces 

lu shares N. Y. and N.J. Briage Construction 


Co. $2.50 per share 
10 shares Hamilton ‘Trust Co. of Brooklyn. . 190% 
12 shares Brooklyn Trust Co 
$1,000 West Snore 4%.............. 
$1,000 Morris and Essex 7%. 
$2,000 C., M. and St. P. first 5¢. 
$200 City of Muscatine, lowa, 6 









$1,000 Cincinnati, Richmond oni Ft. Wayne 
DM sstabihs as ckbhbhebiseunsbnnssbesysGuee 
01000 City of Now Work U6.......ccccoscescccsces 14 
#2 shares American Telegraph and Cabie Co0.95%4 
“100 shares Morris and Essex................0+ 1623, 
TE MRPES SHODITD VON... .06000ccccccccccorccs 745g 
Z shares Second Avenue..........cccccccscees 1554 
66 shares Western Union Tei. Co.............. 913g 
13 shares Consolidated Gas Co......... . 142% 
$1,500 U. S. 4g coupon bonds, due 1907. . 113g 
8 shares Morris and Hssex.................008 1624 


....Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, of the United 
States Cordege Bondholders’ Protective 
Committee, says, regarding Dumont 
Clarke’s resignation trom the Committee 
and his statement relauve to it, as fol- 
lows: 

** Absence from the city has prevented me 
giving close attention to Cordage matters 
during the last fortnight; but my colleague 
ia the Park Bank, E. E. Poor, has all along 
given unremitting attention to every detail 
of this subject, as nave also the other mem- 
bers of the committee, and ail are prepared 
to give the time necessary to the carrying 
OUL Of their recommendations, 

“it goes without saying that we regret 
the retirement of Mr. Ciarke, and this the 
more as we Cannot agree with nim in the 
reasons stated therefor. The circular pub- 
lished by the Protective Committee shows 
that, excepting Mr. Clarke’s opposition, 
they are as a unit on all questions. 

‘I, in common with others, believe it of 
the utmost importance that sound and 
just precedent snouid be established as tu 
the reorganization of industrial companies, 
and that it will not do for officers ot banks 


to allow schemes of reorganization 80 obvi- 
ously unjust as that proposed by the man- 
agement of the United States Cordage Com- 
pany to go through without determined op- 
position.”’ 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 
24%, payable on demand. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 
5%, payable on demand. 

fhe Broadway Iosuracce Company have 
declared a semiannual dividend of 5%, pay- 
able August 1st. 


United States Bons 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS. 


24 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Serurit « 


Vermilye & Uo., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities 


If you wish to invest in 


CHICAGO PROPERTY, 


where 6 per cent, interest is guaranteed, and you 
share the net profit, address 
B. F. JACOBS & CO., 
99 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


INTEREST ALLOWED 


From August 1 on deposits made not later 
than August 3 aes somatatas ta bank Jan- 
uary 1, isa, byt 


EXCELSIOR ‘SAVINGS BANK, 
Cor. 23d St. and oh Aver Masonic Temple, 


Deposits and eurples Saly x $1,670,000. 
United States Cordage Co. 
REORGANIZATION. 


NEW YORK, July 12th, 18%. 
The undersigned, at the request of a large number 
of holders of the securities of the UNITED STATES 
CORDAGE COMPANY, have extended the time for 
the deposit of securities to and including July 
26.h. 1895, under the plan of reorganization: 
1. The plan proposed was arrived at after « careful 
examination of the property and business of the Cord- 
age Company by disinterested persons familiar with 
the business and competent to judge. 
2. The total of fixed charges proposed by the plan is 
the limit which the reorganized company should as- 
gume, aud all that a consideration for the interests of 
bondholders and stock holders alice will warrant. 

3. New capital,as proposed in the present plan, is 
absolutely necessary, and at an early day. 

4. An underwriting in fall has been obtained; no 
other plan is proposed, and no other underwriting 
exists; and an abandonment of the plan, with a sub- 
sequent closing of the going business of the Com- 
pany, would be simply disastrous. 

Deposits to be made with the Manhattan Trust 
Company of New York as follows: 

First Mortgage Bonds, without assessment. 

Guaranteed Stock, with first installment of 
$5.00 per share. 

Preferred steck, 
$2.50 per share. 

Common Steck, with first installment of 81 25 
per share. 

Deposits of the above securities will not be received 
after JULY 26TH, 1895, except in the discre- 
tion of the Committee, and subject to such penalties 
as may be prescribed. 

FRANK K. STURGIS, 

WILLIAM BARBOUR, 

JOHN I. WATERBURY, 
Committee. 


JOHN L. CADWALADER, Esgq., Counsel. 
=. & ‘WENTWORTH, Secretary, 











with first installment of 





MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


Minneapolis loans and investments in income busi- 
hess properties and ground fees ander long leases 
our specialty. Will buy inside real e3tate or mort- 
gagesin Minneapolis. We assume care of real estate 
for non-residents. References furnished. 
THORPE BROS., 258 Hennepin Ave. 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
Or 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BRUTHERS & CU., 
RANKERS. No. 6) WALL STREET, N. Y. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 


High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Paying High Rates of Interest. 
We make a specialty of High Class Securities, 
suitable tor permanent oo 
riptive lst on applica’ 








SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


10 WALL ST., New York. 





July 18, 18965. 


TO BONDHOLDERS OF THE 
United States 
Cordage Company. 


Tse BONDHOLDERS’ PROTECTIVE 
COMMITTEE having promised vo report their 
recommendations to the bondholders after further 
inve-tig tion of the company’s affairs, and having 
(with the exception of Mr. Dumont Clarke, who has 
withdrawn from the committee), agreed upon the 
conclusions following, now advise the bondholders 
that in their jadgement: 

1. The present condition of affairs is due largely to 
mismanagement and inexperience ; 

2. The plan of reorganization proposed by repre- 
sentatives of the company affords no reasonable pros- 
pect of improvement in the management of the busi- 
ness; 

é. your bonds were issued and taken as first mort- 
gage bonds, and the security is worth as much now 
as it was when the bonds were issued, although pos- 
sibly of less value than was then supposed; and no 
sufficient reason appears why you should not make 
the most of your security rather than submit to be 
deprived of it for the benefit of other interests ; 

4 Such proceedings should be taken as will lead to 
the foreclosure of the mortgage, when the bond- 
holders can buy in the property for their own benefit, 
or can reorganize the property in connection with 
tne stockholuers upon suca terms as may be mutual- 
ly acceptable under an efficient business manage- 
ment, the earning capacity, as well as the value of 
the property, being such as to justify such an ar- 
rangement: 

5. If in pursuing this policy some or all of the mills 
now in operation should be closed for a time, this 
would not in the end injuriously affect your security. 

The bonds already deposited with this committee 
although as yet less than a majority, are sufficient in 
amour t to protect your riguts and to prevent action 
by others prejudicial to your interests. 

All bondholders who approve the course now 
recommended are requested to deposit their bonds 
with the FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY in NEW YORK, or the BOSTON 
SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY, 
IN BOSTON, on or BEFORE JULY 25, 
1°95. 

A COMMITTEE OF REORGANIZATION 
will be nominate to carry out the principles now 
recommended upon a formai plan containing such 
provisions as may be agreed upon, and in which 
opportunity will be given to the stockholders to par- 
ticipate on equitable terms. 

New York, Juiy 9th, 1895. 

R» M. GALLAWAY, 

Merchants’ National Bank. 
STUYVESANT FIsH, 

National Park Bank. 
EBENtZER S. MASON, 

Bank of New York. 
CHARLES A. VIALLE, 

National Bunk of the Republic, Boston. 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 

Hide and Leather National Bank, Boston. 

BURKILL, ZABKISKIE, & BURRILL, 
Counsel. 


JOHN H. RATHBONE, Secretary, 
21 Broad St., New York. 








DIVIDEND. 


METROVORIF AN SAVINGS BANK, 
le HIRDAVE. (Opp. C ooper ineeitate). 
CHAR’ TERED 1252. 84TH DIVIDEND, 
NEw YORK, June !ith, 18%. 
Interest a? ee half year ending June 30th, 1895, at 
the rate of FOUR PEK CENT. per annum, will be 
credited 10 trae H, entitled thereto under the by- 
laws of the bank on sums from $5 co $3,W0c._ Interest 
payable July 17th, 189). 
Money deposited ou or before July 10th, will draw 


interest from Juty ist, 4 
Bi, QURBELL, President. 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, secretary 
HE MIOBIGAN CENTRAL RAIL- 
> COMPA 
Pt REASURER'S ours, GHAND CENTRAL STATION, / 
NEW YORK, June 2tu, . 
The Board of Directors of this eon, have this 
day declarea a dividend of 1WO PEK CENT. upon 
its Capital Stock, payable on Thursday, the Ist day 
ot August next, at tnis office. ‘he transfer books 
will ve clos At noon on Saturuay, the 6th day of 
July, and ‘will be re- opeced on the moruing of 
friday, the 2d day = wry uext. 
WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


Orrice OF 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO , 


No. 346 Broadway, 
New YORK, July 9th, 1895. 
The Board ot Dircccors have this day 
declared a semi annual dividend of TWO 
AND ONE-HALF (24) PER CENT., pay- 
able on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Sccretary. 


THE PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
Eighty-sixth Dividend. 

A semi-annual dividend of FIV& (5) PER CENT. 
is payable on demand at the office of the Company, 
No. 32 Pine Street. 

GtORGE JEREMIAH, Secretary. 

NEW YORK, July 10th, 1895. 


Eighty-Seventh Dividend 


HANOVER 


“FIRE LNSURANCE COMPANY. 


A semi-annual dividend of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF (34%) PER CENT. is payable on 
demaad ut the office of the company, No. 34 
Pine Street. 

CHARLES L ROE, Secretary. 

NEW YORK, July 1st, 1995. 

LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTH- 
EXN KAILWAY COU. 
Treasurer’s Omce, “one Central De 


pot, 
NEW — June 
The nave of Directors of tnis Com: 




















1895. 
ave this 
Lk 


Lo 9, the en ae oan 








July 18, 1896. 


TO THE BONDHOLDERS OF 


The United States Cordagé Co. 


plan of reorganization has 
been formed under which you bave 
been invited to deposit your bonds 
with the Manhattan Trust Com- 
pany. It appears tobe the bestof 
which circumstances admit. New 
money has to be raised, and no 
plan to raise it, except by a first 
lien. has yet been suggested. We 
have deposited our bonds and 
those we represent, and advise the 
prompt acceptance of this plan 
and the deposit of bonds under it 
as the only means, in our judg- 
ment, of averting further heavy 
loss. We believe that if the mills 
are closed and the business of the 
company passes to competitors, 
further disaster will result to the 
bondholders. 
New York, July 12, 1895. 
J. P. MORGAN & CO. 
W. W. SHERMAN, 
Prest. of National Bank Commerce. 
G. G. WILLIAMS, 
Prest. Chemical National Bank . 
DUMONT CLARKE, 


Prest. American Exchange Nat!. Bank. 


THE MIDDLESE x 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Pald-Up Capital - $600,000 
IE ys vcivncnieacmdcswises ...-8150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mort; with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 

any of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 

anking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 
The Company offers its 5%* Deben- 
tires Write for description. 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, New York, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guir- 
dian and Committee of Estates, and as Trustee. Reg- 
istrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent of Corporations. 
Takes full charge of Keal and Personal Estates. 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,800,000. 

















FRANCIS S. BANGS, President. 
ENH 


Ww. L. 
WILLIAM A. NASH, { Vice Presidents. 
JOHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 
MAURICE 8S. DECKER, Treaurcr. 
A. L. CoE. 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
ESTATES. remetay tases and ook after 


assessmects. 

LOANS negotiated, payable in gold secured 
by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
without expense te lender. 

Correapondence laovited. 


COMMERCIAL. 


THE business situation shows very little 
change. Hopefulness is the prevailing 


characteristic, and confidence grows with 
the daily accummulation of favorable 
news. Crop reports, as stated elsewhere, 
afford special satisfaction; and the in- 
dustrial revival promises favorable things 
in other parts of the country. Clearing 
House returns showed an increase of 354 
over last year when the Chicago railroad 
strike was on. The iron trade shows the 
most decided evidences of revival, as 
ages mag is increasing and prices steadi- 

rising. The demand for dry goods 
shows some improvement, altho it 1s yet 
early for any general movement. Cottons 
are tirm, likewise woolens, and the mills 
are well sold ahead. Speculation in wool 
was active, sales being double the volume 
of a year ago, and prices 5: strong 
after the advance in London. In other 
commodities the course of prices was fre- 
quently downward. Wheat dropped near- 
ly 3c. to 70@71c., corn dropped nearly ic., 
to 493; both owing to good crop news. 
Pork products were stronger, but groceries 
continue quiet, with the exception of 
sugar which is firm for refined. Cotton 
was unsettled, with a declining tendency. 
For boots and shoes the demand has 





A. B, MEAD. G,. W. Coss, 








slackened considerably, but liberal ship- 
ments are being made on back orders 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
READING NOTICES. 





SUMMER READING. 


It has become the custom—and a very 
good custom it is—for people whocan afford 
to do so tochange their habits and habita 
tions during a portion of thesummer. The 


relaxation from business means more time 
fur reading as well as for ontdoor life and 
enjoyment. THE INDEPENDENT follows a 
large number of its readers to country 
places during the summer, and in many 
cases the address is changed during that 
time to three or four different points. We 
jntend that THE INDEPENDENT, during the 
summer, shall be filled with reading matter 
which shall not be too heavy, but shall com- 
bine all the requisites for amusement, in- 
formation and instruction. It will give us 
pleasure to change the address of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, going to any subscriber, upon 
receiving a postal card giving the present 
and desired address. A subscriber by hav- 
ing the address of his paper changed to his 
vacation address does not run the risk of 
losing any of the special numbers which we 
print during the summer, which are always 
of very great interest. 

August Ist we shall print our regular 
Education Number ; and we expect that it 
will surpass in interest any which have pre- 
ceded it. This particular number of THE 
INDEPENDENT goes into, perhaps, more 
households than any other ordinary issue of 
the paper, being eagerly sought for by a 
great army of people who are interested in 
education either as teachers or as baving 
children in schools of the different grades. 

The subscription price of ‘THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is $3.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
portion of a year. Single copies, 10 cents. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton 
Street, New York. 








Don’t CouGH! You won't need to if you use 
EDEY’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Coughs. 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat, prevent Contagious 
— and purify the breath. 25c.and 50c.— 

dv. 


THE NORTH SHORE LIMITED 
leaves the Grand Central Station, New York, 
every day at 4:30 P.M., and arrives at Chicago 
next day at 4:30 P.M. viathe Michigan Central, 
‘The Niagara Falls Route’’—a first-class line 
for first-class travel. Through sleeping car to 
Chicago by this train leaves Kneeland Street 
Station, Boston, daily at 2 P.M.— Adv. 


THE RELIGIOUS AND AGRICULTURAL 
PRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. GEorGE BATTEN, advertising agent, of 
this city, has conferred a great benefit upon 
business men everywhere, and particularly upon 
those who have occasion to advertise, in pro- 
ducing ** George Batten’s Directory of the Re- 
ligious and Agricultural Press of the United 
States.” The religious statistics ziven in the 
book were compiled by Dr. H. K. Carroll, who 
had charge of the United States Census of 
Churches, and give a great deal of very valuable 
and interesting information. The statistics of 
the agricultural papers are given by Mr. Her- 
bert - Collingwood. The “ Directory” con- 
tains a list of all of the religiousand agricultural 
papers of the United States, with all the neces- 
sary information regarding them of value toa 
business man or a would-be advertiser. The 
price of the * Directory ” is $1.50. 














@ 
NEW YORK, (4th St., near 6th Av., 
BROOKLYN, Fulton St., cor. Hoyt. 


Fine 
SAILOR HATS, 


all of the very best finish 
and fully equal to those sold 
at 5th av. men’s hat stores 


5.00 hats reduced to 2.50 
(M0. «+ 
a. . 
a 
ie . « 
a 


We have also made like 
reductions in prices of High 
Grade French Millinery 
Goods and Trimmed Hats. 


ELEGANT SHORT BACK 


TRIMMED SAILORS 
$ 00, 


at 
ey 





worth and formerly sold at 





$10.00. 





A GREAT boon tothe busy man who finds that 
he can only give a day or so to his family at the 
Pier or Watch Hill, is the running of the Ston- 
ington Line Sunday boats; and the management 
of the vidence and Stonington Steamship 
Company thoroughly appreciate the needs of the 
class of people they cater to. and every possible 
device toadd to their comfort is employed. This 
company has the distinction of the main deck 
cafés on their steamers, where the man com- 
ing to town and dreading the returnto the dull 
routine of daily work, can enjoy a comfortable 
dinner, and feel as he goes to his room as if he 
had just come from his club. : 

The Stonington Line is the only direct route to 
the Pier and Watch Hill from New York, and 
its steamers make connection with a through 
train to the Pier in one hour.— Adv. 
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THE FASTEST OF THE FLEFT. 

THIS is distinctly an age of rapid transit ; even 
when we're in no hurry, we want to go just as 
fast as we can. It’s in our veins ; it’s in the air. 
We Americans like the sensation of getting 
there. That probably is the reason that the new 
steamer of the Norwich Line, “* City of Lowell,” 
is so popular. When people go from New York 
to Boston by Sound, they’re in no special hurry 
to get there—at Jeast they have all night for it; 
but at the same time they like to goon the * City 
of Lovell” because they know she is the fastest 
boat on the whole Sound. She will pass every- 
thing she comes across; an . the sensation of be- 
ing on the fastest sailer between New York and 
Boston is an agreeable one. Ever ride on the 
“City of Lowell’? She’s a very trim, neat, 
clean-cut boat, and goes through the water like 
a knife.—Adv. 











Importers and Retailers 


O'NEILL'S | 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, 


Glassware, Furniture, House Furnishings, ete. 





Shopping by Mail 


Is a pleasure when you deal with a Reliable House. We Guarantee 
Perfect Satisfaction to the Customer or refund the Money. 


Send for our Catalogue. 


We are now booking names for our Fall and Winter Illus- 
| trated Catalogue, Mailed Free to out-of-town residents. 
We advise you to send your name now, as the demand 


| always exceeds the supply. 


HL O'NEILL & CO., zoct.Sss2es., NEW YORK. 


BROADWAY e BROADWAY 
Oth K 1OthSis. Oth A lOHhSis. 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Stewarr & Co. FOURTH AVE. 


THROWING STONES AT FROGS 


is small business at the best. 
We are concerned in the keeping of but one 
Our best thought is all the time turned to making that 


sleepy comfort? 
store. 


Better let them croak in 


store better equipped, better stocked and in every way more 
attractive for you. Are you keeping watch of us? 


WOMEN’S SHIRT WAISTS 


Of one style ard price we’ve sold more 
than eight thousand in the last two 
months ! 

Here are maybe a hundred styles. The 
fullest stock, the dashingest shapes, the 
biggest values we know of. 

Go among them. Finger the Waists, 
finger the price tags, then you won’t won- 
der that they are flying out well toward a 
thousand a day. 

Chintz Waist, full front, yoke back, laundered col- 
lar and cuffs; in pretty stripes, large full sleeves, 
50c. 

Waists of linen colored batiste, full front, yoke 
back, piped on collar, cuffs and down front with 
white, 75c. 

Fine percale Waists, full front, yoke back, white 
ground and very pretty stripes, laundered collar 
and cuffs, $1; same in pink and blue chambray, 
$1. 

Fine percale Waists, in white grounds with pretty 
stripes and designs, laundered collar and cuffs, 
$1.25. 

Very fine percale Waists, white ground, with broad 
colored stripes, $1.50. 

White lawn Waists, full front, yoke back, with col- 
lar and cuffs, very pretty contrasting colors, this 
geason’s newest effect, $1.75. 





WOMEN’S FURNISHINGS 


That acre of them, Broadway and Tenth 
Street, is one of the most interesting cor- 
ners of the store. 

A wilderness of little nothings that 
cost pennies and dimes and count for dol- 
lars of comfort. 


IN THE BOOK STORE 


No brass band business—just the Books 
healthy minded readers want, and mostly 
at prices less than they expect to pay. 

250 titles, paper novels, at 10c. 

100 titles, paper novels, at Lic. 

150 titles, paper novels, at 33c. 

260 titles, cloth bound books, iSc. 

150 tities, cloth bound books, 24c. 

250 titles, cloth bound books, 50c. 

Our new 124.page Book Catalogue (free 
to any one) gives a fairly full list of the 
stock, It classities the new and sfandard 
publications on almost every subject. 





The current magazines are on sale, and 
we take subscriptions for any of them. 


PARQUET FLOORING 


No prettier floor at any reasonable cost 
than the Mosaic effect of the Interior 
Hardwood Parquet Flooring. We are 
sole agents for hereabout, 
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Insurance. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE. 


IN its company paper the Mutual Life 
has recorded a summmary of its opera- 
tions from the beginning, February 1st, 
1844, to the present year, a term of fifty- 








two years lacking a single month, In- 
come is thus divided : 
Per cent. 
| ry $518, 106,282 76.07 
ee 6,162,216 90 
lnterest and rents........ 146,132,222 21.46 
Profits on sales of secari- 
ties and other proper- 
SE ccvdersvewsyoenntasaes 10,669,678 1.57 
$681,070,399 100.00 


It should be noted that the percentages 
here given show the ratio of each item to 
the total: hence the interest ratio shows 
merely that one-fifth of all income has 
come from that source and has no direct 
relation to the average interest rate re- 


alized. Di-bursements have been: 
Per cent. 
Death claims.............. $1! eee 466 22.50 
Matured endowments.... 4,621,684 5.08 
RINE, ssicenkaces sx e0 yey 302 32 
ENS cv saisenensrout 88,822,269 13.04 
Purchased policies. . 109,584,175 16.09 
Expenses, taxes and prof- 
PD. (inksnvenenns 88,822,260 14.49 
$487, 142,361 $71.51 


This leaves a balance of income accu- 
mulated after paying losses and expenses 
$193 928,038, or 28.48 per cent. 


The assets are thus mace up: 
Per cent. 
Bonds and stocks.......... $83,970,691 41.03 
RE, osu. conecvanssus 71,339,416 34.86 
ee 21,691,733 10.60 
Loans on stocks, etc....... 11,366,100 5.55 
Cash in offices aud banks. 9,655,199 4.72 
Deferred and unpaid pre- 
DN .vieckanaubonesunic 4,083,240 2.00 
Interest and rents due and 
ee 1,18),476 .58 
PO rT 1,351,920 66 
$204,638,784 100.00 
The great bulk, 85} per cent., is thus 


sven to be fixedly invested, leaving hard- 
ly 15 per cent. represented by cash loans, 
cash, etc. Oaly about 3 per cent. of 
the total appears to be not bearing int>r- 
est. We have no information, but we 
presume the chief part of ‘: rents due and 
accrued” is accrued, but not due; and if 
this item is not to be further separated it 
would be more accurately called ‘* due or 
accrued.” Premiums deferred and unpaid, 
it may be well to explain, is an expression 
whose form allows a misunderstanding : 
this is made up of quarterly and semi- 
annual (ieferred) premiums, which of 
course are not due, and of premiums on 
new business, the cash not actually re- 
ceived, but the policies charged for in lia- 
bilies. . 
Liability account is thus : 


Per cent. 

Premiums paid in advance.... $147,732 07 
Liability on account of non- 

forfeiture clause........... 134,202 OF 

Uneottied claims. ......000..00. 1,007,768 49 

4 per cent, reserve. ......cccce-s 180,819,754 88.36 

$182,109,456 = 88.99 

4 per cent. surplus.............. 22,529 328 «11.01 

Total ansets. ...c0.cscccceree $204,638,784 100.00 


It is noticeable here that two items dif- 
fering by $13,500 have the same percentage 
ratio assigned them ; the reason is that, the 
total being so large, one-hundredth of one 
per cent. of it is $18,210, and there is, there- 
fore, no way of indicating so small a dif- 
ference without carrying more decimal 
places into the ratio column. 

The present policy account is thus: 
Whole life policies in 


ee 239,261 insuring $679,611,195 
Endowment........... 58,889 = 148,237,369 
Other policies......... 365 1,718,914 
Reversionary addi- 

er Ts 25,143,283 





Total Dec. $854,710,761 
The following points of note are ob- 
servable ; of all income 23.03 per cent, has 
come from interest ; 34.53 per cent. of in- 
come has been paid to living members, 
against 22.50 for death claims, and 28.48 
per cent. is now held; payments to the 
living exceed, in amount, those upon death 
claims by $82,017,965; total payments to 
members, death claims of course included, 
are nearly sixty millions more than total 
premiums ; for the fifty-two years interest, 
rent and profits have more than paid 
death claims, and the interest rate re- 
ceived is nearly six per cent.; moreover, 


31, 1894.298,515 i 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


gains from tmis¢ellaneous sourecs and im- 
pioven.ent of values (above intrest re- 
ceipts) have more than sufficed to cover 
salaries for administration services. As 
respects new business, and growth in risks 
in force, assets and income, the last ten 
years have also accomplished as much as 
the previous forty-two. 

Of course, some other companies dis- 
pute, for themselves, the Mutual’s claim 
of being the best. Itis not necessary to 
settle which really is best, if, indeed, we 
knew any incontrovertible means of doing 
so; but the Mutual is certainly a grand old 
company and good enough to be any 
man’s choice, 
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INSURABLE INTEREST. 


THE Traveler's Record notes what is 
called a new scheme proposed in this State, 
the proposal being to pay along with its 
death or endowment claim the face value 
of the policies immediately preceding or 
following it in numerical sequence, But 
the Record remembers that in its issue for 
March, 1885, it exposed a scheme called 
the Order of the Golden Rule, which pro- 
posed the same thing on a scale just a little 
less tempting, thus : 





“** Upon the death of a member we raise 
a beneficiary fund, which is distributed as 
follows: $1,500 to the family of the de- 
ceased ; $250 each to holders of certificates 
nextin number above and below the de- 
ceased. . But, says one, ‘Why do 
you give to two living members a benefit ?’ 
We answer that itis the only way that it 
can be done with equal and impartial jus- 
tice to each living member of the order. 

Says another, ‘That’s a lottery.’ 
Weanswer death is a certain, fixed fact, 
and no lottery, except what God fixes.’ ” 

We recall, probably longer ago than ten 
years, exposing what was known as the 
club” plan and was based upon the 
same idea, namely, giving the member a 
chance for profiting by the death of 
others. If anybody, while recognizing 
that the law has forbidden iasurance with- 
out an insurable interest, does not clearly 
perceive why this should and must be so, 
the answer is easy: Insurance does not 
exist to render a profit to the buyer of it; 
and whenever it does render a profit it 
does an injury, therefore this must 
only be allowed to occur unwittingly. 
The constantly reiterated principle is that 
insurance is for indemnity only ; it is not 
even for complete indemnity, so that the 
policy holder shall not suffer in any degree 
or manner by the occurrence of the event 
insured against. If a man could insure 
property in which he had no interest, the 
entire insurance money collected would be 
gain, less the premium; he would gain 
the insurance less the premium, while the 
owner would gain the insurance less the 
premium and the value of the property. 
The holder of speculative insurance would 
therefore burn the property, if he dared, 
and he would be under an increasing 
temptation to dare. This has been illus- 
trated by the conviction and heavy 
sentences of several incendiaries recently 
in New York. Some of the culprits 
were persons who set the fires for a small 
price, being known as “ touchers off”; 
others passed as adjusters, whose func- 
tion was to act as mediaries between the 
fraudulent claimants and the companies. 
It was necessary for their gains to have 
fires, and the fires were had. Similarly, 
years ago, there arose in Pennsylvania 
what was appropriately called the grave- 
yard sort of life insurance; policies in 
assessment societies were taken by specu- 
lators upon decrepit lives, often without 
the knowledge of the person selected, and 
then assessments were grumblingly paid, 
in the hope that presently good luck would 
come, a common salutation being ‘‘ How’s 
your man?” 

Insurance is for a partial indemnity 
for pecuniary loss, not for profit. To 
allow it’ to be perverted is to introduce 
the most dreadful of temptations. 

PRESIDENT MooRE, of the Continental 
Insurance Company, writes a very inter- 
esting letter from Milan, describing a fire 
in the dome of a church, which he wit- 
nessed from his window, and the deliber- 
ate methods used to extinguish a more 
deliberate fire, proving effectively the ad- 


vantages of Mr. Moore’s ideas of construc- 
tion looking to slow burning. 











INSURANCE ITEMS. 


FIFTY TWO yearsago two hundred and 
fifty men founded a life insurance com- 
pany by mutually agreeing to insure one 
another’s lives for certain sums. They 
had very little knowledge of the subject, 
altho they were doubtless clear in mind 
that it was a good thing to do, and they 
may have urderstood the essence of the 
matter. But they had no vision whatever 
of the vastness and far-reaching conse- 
quences of what they were beginning, for 
none except a prophet indeed among them 
could have foreseen that—without putting 
upa dollar of capital and solely by their 
simple joint agreement—they were start- 
ing the Mutual Life. Of these two hundred 
and fifty there are left at this date thir- 
teen, all of whom have retained their 
memberships with satisfaction. The most 
recent death in the band was of Mr. 
Eugene Datilh, President of the Phenix 
Bank in New York. He took his original 
policy in 1843, ut 28, and died at 80. This 
policy for $10,000, cost $7,684 net, and paid 
his estate $22,015. 





....Shipments of American bicycles to 
Japan have been getting quite frequent 
this year. We learn that the Southern 
Pacific route has been freighting sewing 
machines thither, and that one of the 


_ oldest of the Connecticut clock compa- 


nies, after having sent loads of clocks, has 
been sending out machinery for fitting up 
a clock factory. Doubtless typewriters, 
firearms, electrical goods, agricultural im- 
plements, wagons, and other products in 
which this country confessedly leads the 
world, are going into Japan, and the most 
picturesque features of the islands will 
svon be Americanized out of exisience. 
We say Americanized rather than Angli- 
cised, because the American Perry first 
‘‘opened” Japan, and the Japanes? have 
long s2emed especially desirous of doing 
like the Americans. The commercial re- 
lations are sure to be valuable, and as a 
token that—as3 they in the long run must 
be, if permanent—they will be reciprocal, 
we note that a Tokio Marine insurance 
company has visited New York by a repre- 
sentative, on the lookout for business. 


....A fire occurred at ‘‘ Westbury,” 
Grant Road, East Croydon. This is the 
peculiar nomenclature our English cousins 
have, and so the place is in England, and 
Mr. Richard Jones lived in the house. He 
awoke t» find fire rollicking in his bed- 
room, and when the floor fell ‘* thousands 
of gold, silver and bronze coins” went 
with it. The firemen loaded up their brass 
helmets with the coins, and turned them 
over to Mr. Jones, who told the press man 
that this was a collection of foreign coins, 
accumulated in seventeen years’ travel. 
He did not recover all, but what he did re- 
cover ‘filled a large galvanized iron 
bath,” and were taken to a local bank. 
It is not peculiar to be uninsured, as Mr. 
Jones was; but the queer part is the ap- 
parent absence of safe-deposit vaults. 
The Englishman still seems to send his 
valuables to his local bank or to rely on a 
box in his own bedroom. 


.. Attention is called to the eighty- 
fourth semiannual statement of the Home 











July 18, 1895. 


Insurance Company, July 1st, 1895, the 
largest fire company in the State, and, 
with one exception, the largest in the 
country. An increase of over $100,000 in 
aszsets appears since the year opened, and 
an increase of over a quarter-million in 
surplus, making the book value of the 
$3,000,000 capital stock about 144. The 
company is thoroughly strong and solid, 
and—us companies go nowadays—irde- 
pendent. That is to say, we suppes? it 
certainly holds aloof from the recklessness 
about rates which characterizes so many, ~ 
while yet we are not sure that it is always 
as firm as it could be in standing for what 
appears to be a just rate and a straight- 
forward attitude upon that subject. It 
could afford to be inflexible, however, be- 
cause it is one of a few whose policies 
everybody wants. So far as this comment 
is criticism, and just criticism, it is also 
commendation of the Home’s attainments. 
It is another way of repeatiog the old 
noblesse oblige saying that rank imposes 
obligation. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1895. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
u. M. PULLLIPS, Secretary. 


THE METROPOLITAN 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Offers the most approved forms of 
Policies —liberal provisions, no re- 
Striction as to travel or residence, 
and at low premium rates. 

Its Industrial Department insures all 
ages from 2 to 70 for $10 and up- 
wards at premiums of 5 cents a week 
and upwards. 

It pa ys $10a minute on an preseup 
throughout the year to its policy hold- 
ers. Write for its literature. 


AMERICAN 
Se zug FIRE 
; INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


Philadelphia 
EIGHTY- FIFTH y ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
capita 








elas 


. tox 





Cah Capital. ....ccscocscccccccccscccsecccocece 000 

ge = reinsurance and all other _ 
Scbssubanne, peanceesspbessesssbonenesy® 1,716,750 47 

surplus over all Liabilities......... s..e.s0- 78,855 75 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1s 


18%..$2,395.606 2:2 
THOMAS H. MONT vA ft din 


OMER 








1876. | THE 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY C0. 


Casualty Insurance ‘Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 


= —— =": 
RLAT A SAT 
STEAM OILER Reva 
Employers’ Lisbility and oy Policies. 
ses PAID SINCE ORGANIZar, 
Los $5,480,525.02, on, 
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THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY Ist, 1895. 


Total Admitted Assets..... sheesdethabeucen 


Sopher essbbaoeeseecswenss sessseeeee $8,570,838 69 


Total Liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations, 
and outstanding Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York In- 


surance Department 4% 


Surplus on the basis of Admitted Assets............. pxsenee ee 


eee ee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee re ee ee eee ee 


7,385,517 66 
$1,185,321 O03 





see eeereene 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 
WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 


FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 
WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsel. 
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1851. 1895. 
Forty-Fourth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, 1895. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies 





$5,633,589 50 





Se eeeebeeencesese eves 701,263 61 
Loaus on Collateral fcmenendonseedsamaee 5,600 00 
Cost Value of Real Etate owned by the 

PR ciccsicpeswbihsineeawaesseonalios 939,62 77 
City and Municipal aud Railroau Bonds 

chi icchvndnen sukaennebiases 2,096,862 71 
IR  Scnnsvenkniducestvademnsaseese 165,676 00 
Cash in Office. ............ senehioneenese 198 93 
Cash deposited in Banks... ......... .... 376,378 02 


89, 919,261. 34 
ADD: 


Market Value of Stocks and 





Bonds over cost.... . $51,722 29 
Interest accrued and due... 128,628 73 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 
ing Premiums.... ......... 130,861 4 $311,212 96 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1,18595. $10,230,474 50 
LIABILITIES, 


Reserve on Policies in force 

at 4 per cent. interest 

(Conn. and N.Y. standard) $9,209,959 00 
Claims by death outstand- 

ing 


enor eed: weseeKeebeCeeein’s 15,249 00 
Premiums paid in advance. 9,385 66 
Special Policy and Invest- 

ment Reserves.............. 425,386 77 





9,662,980 43 
$567,498 07 











Surplus at 4 per cent 





1892. 1893. 1894. 
Policies issued......... 2,856 4,769 5,428 
Insurance written..... $7,909,116 $8,835,062 $9,960,858 
New Premiums re- 

kcietaccccsences 219,987 225,960 290,939 
Total Premiums re- 

ONE vs. saedadasscivan 925,735 1,027,092 1,198,561 
Paid policy holiders.... 1,079,587 1,093,42t 1,087,556 
Policies in force........ 19,788 21,120 22,797 
Insurance in force..... 30,549, 96 38,681,523 36,381,049 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOS-Es, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $35,000,000.00: 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 


CHARLES H, LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A, WELCAH, Actuary. 


A. H. BARROWS, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE S. MILLER, Suvt. of Agencies. 


TIME 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YOR YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $14,000,000. 


“It is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.’’ 

—From Hon. JAMEs F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept , N. Y. 





Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


Deemeneune ist, 1895. 


$9,=93,072 19 
LA BILITIES 8.742,753 00 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


WHY SHOULD A MAN INSURE 
HIS LIFE? 


LIFE INSURANCE is an exact science, based on 
laws more unalterable than the laws of the Medes 
and Persiars, the laws of life and death. 

Every possible contingency is known and guarded 
against. Nothingis left to guesswork or chance, 

As an investment, it has the following advantages: 





ITs SAFEGUARDS ARE THE BEstT. 


The company is chartered by the State; the business 
is under the supervision of the State Insurance De- 
partment; the securities in which the funds may be 
invested are prescribed by statute; and the manage- 
ment is conducted by a Board of Trustees selected 
from the most conservative and experienced busi- 
ness men in the community. 


IT CANNOT BE AFFECTED RY PANIC. 


A National or State Bank must pay deposits on de- 
mand; a Savings Bank, in the immediate future. 
Thus, in case of panic, securities may be sacrified, 
and the solvency of sound financial institutions 
jeopardized, At such times the Life Insurance com- 
pany can only be called upon to pay maturing obli- 
gations which have been duly provided for. 


IT MATURES AT THE RIGHT TIME, 


It is the quickest asset a man can possibly leave. 
A certified check awaits the return of the policy to 
the company. The ready cash secured from Life In- 
surance assists the executors in settling the estate, 
and materially enhances the value of the remaining 
assets. The investment which matures when thein- 
come of the family ceases is certainly an attractive 
one. 


ITs RESULTS ARE DEFINITELY FORETOLD. 


This can be said of no other investment; somefturn 
out well, others poorly, and still others prove total 
failures. In the Life Insurance policy, however, the 
exact amount to be paid in case of death is distinctly 
stated, and there is no adjuster to step in and scale 
it down. 


It 1s MosT FAR-REACHING IN ITS PROVISIONS. 


Under a certain form of policy, the company prac- 
tically becomes the trustee for a man’s estate and 
will see it properly administered; guards against 
perversion of legacies and a contested will; and pays 
a fixed annual income to the widow for life or pro- 
vides for the orphans until they reach years of ma- 
turity. 

The value of these provisions cannot be overesti- 
mated. 


IT IS UFFERED ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 

Life Insurance is an investment similar in its secur- 
ity to a Government Bond; sold on annual instal- 
ments, the full amount to be paid in case of death 
during the investment period. These annual instal- 
ments may also be made in semiannuai or quarterly 
payments. 


IT 18 UNIVERSALLY INDORSED. 


It will invest the savings of the mechanic and the 
surplus funds of the millionaire on the same terms. 
There are different policies for different people; one 
man maycarry a policy of $1,000, ata premium of $20, 
while another takes out a paid-up endowment for 
$10),000. It will provide an annuity beginning at 
once or at a later period. 

It is indorsed by professional and business men 
everywhere by actual participation in its benefits, 
and multitudes carry more than one policy. 


IT Is A BULWARK AGAINST SPECULATION. 


The funds cannot be controlled by speculators in 
their endeavors to depreciate honest values. The in- 
vestments »re always made to run to maturity, and 
the call money at the company’s command in times 
of stringency, loaned at legal rates, isa nightmare 
to usurers. 


IT Is A MAN’S DUTY TO THE STATE. 


Every community supports its sick, its aged and its 
orphans who are otherwise unprovided for; it sup- 
plies poorhouses, orphan asylums and hospitals, and 
the people are taxed accordingly. To the extent that 
Life Insurance protects the family from becoming a 
public charge, to that extent the taxes are lessened 
and the cost of living correspondingly reduced. 

Consider the immense sums spent annually for 
things that do not benefit any one—in fact, that do 
untold injury! If this money was invested in Life 
Insurance it would make a great change in the lives 
and circumstances of many. 


If Is ALSO A DUTY A MAN OWES TO HIS FAMILY. 


Every man is bound by law to support bis wife and 
family. If he has a spark of true manhood, he should 
make provision, to the extent of his ability, for their 
maintenance after his death. Life Insurance will 
continue the family relationship, upon which the 
prosperity aud well-being of the State depends. The 
family can be held together until youth and maiden 
attain their majority and become self-supporting 
and useful men and women. 

It 1s A DUTY A MAN OWES TO HIMSELF. 


The economy which must necessarily be practiced 
in most cases to carry insurance, will compel a 
methodical saving of earnings. a quality few of us 





SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





NEES: Foe; SEE. ons cannasacsassvcee $24,252,828 71 
tPaBiLities Ben Se aec tndesacniesucew ne aloavtan 22'217,399 94 
$2,035,428 77 





LIFE RATE ENDOWM ENT policies are is- 
sued at the old liferate premiu 

ame onual Cash distributions: are paid upon all 
polic 

Every licy has indorsed thereon the cash surre 
der very Paid-ap insurance values to which the in: 
sured i- entitied by the Mas-achusetts Statate. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Uffice. 


E F. prEvens Presiden 
BENJ. Fs Dp DFO: Fin ne 
ss TURNER, Asst. Sec, 


P It will retard speculative tendencies and 
prevent extravagance with its attendant temptations. 
It will induce a man to be energetic and painstaking 
in his business. With these qualities he should attain 
success. 

That the company is willing to assume a risk ona 
man’s life is a better indication of health than a cer- 
tificate of the most reputable physician, and should 
be a very gratifying fact for him to learn. 

The assurance that his family is protected in case 
of death, and provision made for old age, should re- 
lieve him from care, prevent nervous diseases, aid a 
good digestion and afford proper rest of mind and 
body, which should materially lengthen and brighten 
his life, 

Ip conclusion, Life Insurance will continue as long 
as love of wife and family continues, as long as val- 
ues continue, and should these ever pass away, and 
Macaulay's New Zealander look around on the ruins 
of moiern civilization, the homes showing evidence 
of the most comfort will be those protected by Life 
Insurance. 

Delays are dangerous. Confer with the nearest 
agent of Thc Mutual Life at once concerning the 
continuous Income Debenture which provides a safe 
and certain support for the family over many future 
years, 

Head Offices of the Company, Nassau, Cedar and 





Liberty Streets, New York.—Adr. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE : No. 119 BROADWAY. 
EIGHTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


JULY, 1895. 
CAPITAL STOCK - $3,000,000.00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 








Cashin Banks _— one 8$420.4668 67 
Gash te | in hands of Agente and in course of collection... 1 oe "4i3 $2 
Loans on ‘Wrocics sid 137-no0 uo 
ee... 45.127 25 
BONDS. Par Value. Market Value. 
United States Currenc - + + + + 6 per cent. $275,000 00 ,000 00 
District of Columbia of 1924 . ‘ * - «- Fe ™ 1,000,000 00 1, 130, 000 00 
State of Georgia (Registered) ~~. * 25.000 00 25,000 00 
New York Cit ss * 505,000 00 517,625 00 
Topeka City, Ken. Internal Improvement ace <9 110,782 95 114,106 44 
City of Ric mond, Va. ee « 50,000 00 50,000 00 
City of Greeley, Col., Water enw * 25,000 00 25,000 00 
West Cnicago Park Commissioners’ Spl. Assess. 
ment Warrauts ; a 2 ” 21,370 29 21,370 29 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District ( ca 15,000 00 15,000 00 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement. ac * 12,700 00 12,700 00 
Kansas City, Kan., Improvement ; a * 6,500 6,500 00 
as ae Atchison, I mee Interna! Improvement. ae: 5,000 00 5,000 
e estern 0 rgan- e 
ized First Lien Firs eke q. ° - 200,000 00 220,000 
is R. R. C t Mort- 
a — Sia et St. Lou ‘i os ” 112,000 00 117,600 
1 Canal Co. ist Mort- 
Albemarle &, Chesapeake V4 y a 110,000 00 121,000 00 
Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis R. R. ¥ os 
" be a ey 2 tub ‘River om ed .* 102,000 00 118,320 00 
ew York Centra udson River irs 
Mortgage iy ieee) eer 100,000 00 126,000 00 
N. = & Harlem R. R. First Mortgage Regis- 
tered (1900) Ohi é lid - iu . y = 100,000 00 116,000 00 
liey Rail . of ) onsolida ort- 
pew a | 100,000 00 50,000 00 
Ohio & West Virginia Railway Co. First Mort- _ P 
gage (1914) . . = 100,000 00 121,500 00 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railwa “les Co. First 
Mortgage Evansville Division) (1920) _ . «ar " 100,000 00 102,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and ~~ % ; 
apolis R. R. First Consolidated M’ me. 100,000 00 130,000 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago ilway ; 
Co. First Mortgage (1910) . oe 100,000 00 113,000 00 
West Shore Railway ist Mortgage Guaranteed . 
Registered) ‘7 * 100,000 00 105,000 06 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. ist _ 
Mortgage (1921) . oc * 100,000 06 79,000 @0 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Cadillac Railway Co. 1st 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1917 ) q : 100,000 00 69,000 00 
Dunkirk, War embaas yroes Railway Co. Ist 4 . 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900 ys oe 75,000 00 87,000 00 
Chicago, St. Paul mame & Omehs Rail- 
way Co. “Consolidated Mortgage (1980 enw * 50,000 00 63,000 00 
Alabama Central R. R. ist Mortgage . ei: «* 50,000 00 54,000 00 
Savannah DM shea Gy p mg he Mt’ge, Siiaeined oe 50,000 00 29,000 00 
nD o. Gen. Mortgage Guar- 
he x Stam ped (1936 936) rs ~- * 50,000 00 51,500 00 
Louisville, St. tas & Texas R’y Co. 1st Mort- 
gage (1917) «et. 50,000 00 28,000 00 
Standard Gas Light Co., First Mortgage (1930) 1? 50, 00 00 58,000 00 
Des Moines Water Works Co. of Iowa, Ist Con- so 
solidated Mortgage (1909) . pf ue ; » 50,000 00 50,000 00 
Denver Union Water Company 1st Mortgage 5 : 48,000 00 36,000 00 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. Ist Mortgage . 10,000 00 10,000 00 
STOCKS. 
2000 Shares Pennsylvania Railroad Co. $50 each, 100,000 00 106,500 00 
2000 Morris & Essex Railroad C sO 100,000 00 162,500 00 
1100 “ N. > Central & Hudson ices R. R. 100“ 110,000 CO 111,100 60 
1000 ** Ft. W. & et — ~— On ha R’y 100 * 100,000 00 122,000 00 
= 3 bg inn maha R’ 
1000 Chicago au ae "100 7 100,000 0 117.00 we 
“ Sarato 1 : f Y 00 
1000 - Rensselaer & Seratogs | R. & Canal Co. 100 * 100,000 00 234.000 00 
1000 ‘* Lake Sh. & Mich.-S’th R’y Co. 100“ 100,000 00 150,000 00 
411 ‘ New York and Harlem _ 5O SS 20,550 00 53,84] 00 
500“ Standard Gas Light Co. Pf. 100“ 50,000 00 53,500 00 
200 +‘ Amer. Ex. Nat. Bank of N. Y. 100“ 20,000 00 31,700 00 
200 ‘ Mercantile Nat. Bank of N. Y. 100 * 20,000 00 37,000 00 
200 ‘“ Bank of America, N. Y. 100 * 20,000 00 41,800 00 
20 «| National Bank of Commerce 
in New York. . Zaire 20,000 00 37,200 00 
200 “ Fourth National Bank + N. ¥ 3 100“ 20,000 00 37,400 00 
200 “  #$Manhattan Company » «<= 10,000 00 19.200 00 
200 ‘“ Merch’ts’ Ex.Nat. Bank of dw. ¥ . « aes 10,000 00 11,500 00 
200 =~‘ Nassau Bank. cs « a 10,000 00 15,500 00 
400‘ Nat. Broadway Bank of N.Y. . ee 1,000 00 25,000 00 
100“ Hanover Nat. Bank of N.Y. . . 100 “ 10,000 00 - 82,000 00 
me. * National Bank of the Republic. ‘ « 1 10,000 00 15,700 00 
a ‘* Chatham Nat. Bank o fe ke . 3 * 5,000 00 18,540 00 
200 +“ Nat. But. & Drov’s B’k of N. Y. a 6 5,000 00 7,800 00 
ss “ Holland Trust Co. a me. CO “S 20,000 00 20,000 00 
200 «= Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn. 100“ 20,000 00 47,000 00 
eo “ Long Island Loan & Trust 100 : 6,000 00 12,720 00 
so. CS Metropolitan Trust Co. 100 5,000 00 14,500 00 
$9,408,560 22 
i eeatnieniemdaatectaamaeete 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital j Pi ‘ . - ‘ $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund , ‘ 7 ‘ 4,341,010 00 
Unpaid Losses 48,270 92 
Unpaid Re-insurance, Commission on Uncollected Premiums, and 
other Claims : ‘ ; 243,269 58 
Net Surplus . : ? ; ‘ 1,344,009 72 
$9,408,5.0 22 
DIRECTORS. 
Levi David H. McAlpin. Walter H. Lewis. Lucien C. Warner. 
fae settee tebe = fiery 
Oliver 8. C a Edmund F, Holbrook, Elbridge G. Snow Dumont Clarke 
Henry M. Taber, Jonn H. Washburn, George H. Hartford, James B. Van Woert. 
Daniel ‘A. Heald, John H. Inman, Henry F, Noyes, 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, _. JOHN HL oypooeng , 
THOMAS B. GREENE, | Secretaries. ELBRIDGE G. SNow, { ‘Presidents. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS. Assistant Secretaries. 





New York, July 9th, 1895, 
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Old and Young. 


GEORGIA LOWLANDS. 
WHERE THE NEGROES CHANT AS 
THEY WORK. 

BY LOUISE PALMER SMITH. 








THE singing angel, Israfil, 
Tae leader of the heavenly choir, 
Stood silent on his shining hill, 
Reliuquished at his feet the lyre. 


For, from the rice field’s sodden sedge, 
Up from the brake of tangled cane, 
Along the sea’s low southern edge, 
In plaintive minors rose a strain. 


Low breathings from the heart of toil, 
Of souls that pant in seething suns, 

Of forms that crumble to the soil, 
Unheeded as the stream that runs 


Its sluggish current through the sand, 
And sinks, the useless journey done, 

Beneath the barren, fraitiess land 
‘Taat thrives no tetter for the boon. 


To change this sighing breath for song, 
That were a task for Israfil! 

Heaven needs not music all day long, 
High throned from pain and mortal ill. 


The singing angel took his lyre, 
And floated downward where the day 
Had paled in night its searching fire 
And the low world in silence lay. 


To every dusky, listening-heart 
There stole the song of Israfil; 

He sang of that high world apart, 
W here morning stars together still 


Sing of the land without a night, 
Which feels no heat of earthly sun, 
Where all stand whitein God’s clear light, 
With tears and toil aod parting done! 


Now chants of labor all day long 

Kloat up from ditch and field and fen, 
The note of hope is in the song, 

As hand to hand tne dusky men 


Fill their low calling with their might; 
The light heart gilds the empty lot, 
When songs are given in the night 
The ills of day are counted not. 


The glad, bright angel, Israfil, 

The leader of the heavenly choir, 
Sings with them on his beauteous hill, 
Triumphant in his bands the lyre! 

GLBNBURN, PENN. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER WHO RAN 
AWAY. 








BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 





IT was all the faulc of the schoolhouse. 
Those who built it should not have chosen 
a spot just across the road from the finest 
trout brook in the couaty. 

How the water flashed and sang that 
June morniog! What a fine little rain- 
bow spanned the yeasty pool where the 
brook, gathering itself together like aslim 
and shining diver, leaped ten feet sheer 
down the ledge of rock ! 

The teacher stood in the doorway of the 
little schoolhouse, listening to the brook- 
music, He was a man with gray in his 
hair—going on fifty, perhaps. You do 
not often tind men of that age teaching 
country schools nowadays—unless some- 
thing has happened to keep them back in 
life. Timon Dudley had been kept back 
by his persistent sense of youth. Some- 
how he never could seem to realize that 
he had grown to be a man, and must be 
making the strenuous eadeavors of man- 
hood. He imagined that he should come 
to them some time, but not yet, while he 
was feeling so young! Pernaps Timon 
lacked what the greatest of modern ety- 
mologists has cundescended to include 
among the synonyms for energy, viz., 
**sand.” At all events, this man whose 
hair was salted with gray, and whose 
shoulders stooped out into the sunshine 
as he stood in the doorway of the scnool- 
house, listening to the brook-music, had 
never been anything more than a teacher 
of small boys and girls, probably never 
would be. Yet he was happy—by far the 
happiest man of his years, [ suspect, in 
the community where he lived. And 
why, except because he had always re- 
mained a boy, a dreaming boy? You 
could see that in his clear, twinkling eye, 
his cheeks so rosy between the wrinkles, 
his frank, boyish smile which age could 
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not narrow, and the very awkwardness 
and ever-changing postures of his hands 
and feet. Give him two centuries, and he 
might harden intoa man. Bat in sixty, 
or seventy, or even ninety years, the 
process could hardly begin. The man felt 
too unexhaustibly young. The fountain 
of his youth refused to dry up. 

It was recess, and the scholars were out 
behind the schoolhouse at play. Timon 
Dudley hesitated. Should he join them, 
taking a wonted hand at one-old-cat? No, 
not to-day; he would go down by the 
brook and look into the water. So he 
crossed the road, climbed the straggling 
rail fence, and strode diagonally dowa into 
the little valley of the brook. 

‘Hello, Teacher!’ The shrill voice 
only faintly pierced the roar of the cas- 
cade; but Timon saw the ragged hat 
waving at him from the other side of the 
stream, and smiled a greeting full of boy- 
ish comradeship. Ah, that curly-headed 
little Simmy, always stealing away from 
the other boys, to watch the squirrels or 
dangle his bent pin down among the wary 
trout! Timon Dudley had a very warm 
spot in his heart for the nature-loving 
Ishmael. Had he not been just such a 
boy himself? nay, was he not very much 
such a boy now ? 

Simmy held up something in his hand. 
It was of adark maroon color, narrow, 
and not very large. The boy's lips moved 
and his small, white teeth showed in a 
glistening grin; but only a confused, 
treble murmur came to the schoolmaster’s 
ears through the thunder of falling water. 
Timon Dadley beckoned, and the boy 
went down-stream a little way and cross- 
edon the stones. Tnen he came bounding 
up the rocky brookside to ward the school- 
master. 

** What have you there, Simmy ?” shout- 
ed the teacher. 

‘*Dunno!” replied the boy. 
bod’s purse, I guess. Found 
rocks, over there.” 

The schoolmaster took the little leather 
book in his hand, slowly removed the rub- 
ber band which held it together, and 
raised the flap. Ah, the silvery glint of a 
znell told him in a moment what it was— 
an angler’s fly-book! Within were all 
kinds and sizes of many-colored feather 
lures, with their snells, neatly stowed 
away in coils as round as letter O's in the 
copybook. There was also an oiled-silk 
line, so delicate you would have thought 
it fit only to hem handkerchiefs with, yet 
strong enough to lift a fifty-pound dead 
weight. Some split shot for sinkers, and 
a few slender, bluish, Limerick ‘hooks, 
without snells, completed the contents of 
Simmy’s ** purse.” The boy’s eyes shone; 
he knew well enough what those gaudy 
bits of feather were. Had he not seen 
them skittering over the water from the 
lance-wood tip of a trout rod? 

**Some fisherman has dropped his fly- 
book,” cried the schoolmaster. ‘* Let us 
goto the spot where you found it, and see 
if we can tell whether he was fishing up- 
stream or down.” 

They discovered fresh tracks in a little 
strip of sandy beach, which seemed to 
show that the angler had but recently 
passed on his way down-stream. 

‘Perhaps he is only a short distance 
away,” said the schoolmaster. ‘‘ There 
are so many fine pools just below us that 
fishermen work very slowly from here to 
the Forks. Let us godown stream a little 
way.” 

So the man and the boy picked their 
way with all possible haste down the rock- 
strewn valley, following the brook, that 
stopped, every few rods, to turn itself 
about lingeringly in such a deep, swirling, 
shadowy pool as makes an angler’s nerves 
quiver when he creeps toward it. 

*Oa-h!” cried Simmy, with a sudden, 
boyish croon of delight. He was a little 
in advance of the old schoolmaster, and 
had climbed stealthily to the top of a rock 
overlooking a very large, deep pool, clear 
as crystal, and without a fleck of foam on 
its surface. The voy, with his hand be- 
hind him, beckoned excitedly to the 
schoolmaster. Timoa, with all the latent 
boy in him roused and expectant, stole 
up the shelving rock, and presently the 
iron-gray head and the brown, curly head 
were lifted together very cautiously out 


** Some- 
it on the 


‘of hiding, and two pairs of equally eager 
eyes p2ered down into the pool. 

There basked half-a-dozen great, gleam- 
ing trout, their fins lazily fanning the wa- 
ter, and the bl»od-red spots on their sides 
glowing like unquenchable sparks. It 
would be hard to tell which pair of eyes 
glistened more eagerly at this sight, Ti- 
mon’s or Simmy’s. 

Af era few moments the schoolmaster 
slid carefully backward, drawing his ex- 
cited companion with him. Then, with 
trembling hands, he slipped the band off 
the fly-book and took out the silk line and 
a crimson and yellow fly. Simmy looked 
on with wondering eyes. ‘* What be you 
goin’ to do, Teacher ?” he whispered. 

The boy’s grammar went uoreproved. 
Timon Dudley was as far removed from 
the pedagogic function at that moment as 
the east is from the west. He had utterly 
forgotten that he wasaschoolmaster. On 
the magic carpet of dreams he had been 
transported in an instant back to the wild, 
free days of boyhood ! 

**lam going to catch those trout!” he 
whispered back to Simmy ; and the two 
pairs of eyes flashed into each other with 
the throbbing eagerness of youth. What 
boy has not felt that magnetic leap of the 
heart, when challenging eye meets chal- 
lenging eye of a kindred spirit ! 

‘“‘Simmy! Creep over there into the 
bushes and cut me a pole!” The long, 
nervous fingers of the schoolmaster were 
knotting the silk line to the loop in the 
snell, The boy crept away, and presently 
came stealing back with a slim alder sap- 
ling, trimming it as he stooped along. 
‘*Good!” said the schoolmaster ; and he 
made arunning knot ten feet from the 
snell, and fastened the line to the alder 
pole, winding its surplus down toward the 


butt. 


If at that moment a voice out of the air 
had exclaimed to him: *‘ Timon! Timon 
Dudley! Have you forgotten your pupils, 
back yonder, and their claims upon your 
stores of knowledge?” the old schoolmas- 
ter would have lifted his eyes in bewil- 
cered, uncomprehending amazement. 
His pupils? Why! he wasa boy, in the 
very heart of Boyland! All thelovg years 
of his manhood had vanished out ot sight. 

Quick and sure was the cast which the 
schoolmaster made from tae shelter of 
the rock. The red and yellow fly lit upon 
the pool as naturally as if it had stopped 
for a bath, and in an instant disappeared 
beneath thesurface. Sharp was the strike 
which checked the diving trout ; and 
Timon Dudley’s face lit with a passion of 
exultation as he saw the green rod quiver 
and bend with the struggles of his captive. 
‘Ob, Simmy! I’ve got him!” he cried, 
with all the eagerness of a boy ; and his 
companion answered with a shrill cry of 
delight, anc acaper that would have done 
credit to a circus clown. 

But the trout was too large for the 
schoolmaster to lift bodily from the 
water with his pliant alder rod; and it 
was not until after an exciting struggle, 
during which the fish gradually became 
too exhausted to fight any longer, that 
Timon Dudley could coax his prize into 
shallow water, aud give Simmy a chance 
to pounce upon him with both hands and 
throw him out upon the bank. 

What a magniticent trout he was ; and 
how the two boys gloated over him! 
Finally they wrapped him io a handful of 
grass and laid him inacool spot, while 
tne schoolmaster got behind the rock and 
made another cast. But, tho he threw his 
fly skillfully a dozen times, the other 
trout had wisely taken warning and would 
not rise. 

Timon Dudley lookei up-stream for a 
minute, and then he looked dowan-stream ; 
in another moment his coat was off and 
thrown into the bushes. He rolled up his 
trousers above his kaees, and, stepping 
into the brook, began to wade with the 
current, skitteriag tne fly before him in 
every likely eddy and pool. Simmy fol- 
lowed, carrying the big trout on a hooked 
twig. So they passed on down the 
stream, 





The long summer twilight was deepen- 
ing into night, as the schoolmaster who 
ran away and the boy who followed him 
came in sight of the village store, each 
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carrying a string of ‘rout that trailed on 
the ground. Presently the juvenile cry 
rang out: ‘‘Hi, here comes the teacher ! 
Teacher’s been a-fishin’!” In a minute 
the street swarned with boys, and a 
motley crowd of loungers came pouring 


_ out of the store ; for by this time the story 


of the schoolmaster’s sudden disappear- 
ance was village gossip. Last of all 
stalked portly ‘“Squar” Aldrich, the 
‘*chief committee man.” 

‘* Wal !” exclaimed the squire, as Timon 
Dadley drew near, still in his shirt- 
sleeves, and with trousers damp and 
wrinkled—‘‘ Wal !” 

“TI know it, Squire,” replied the school- 
master, meekly.. Tho the irate commit’ ee 
man had made no definite accusation, 
there was a volume, with addenda, in that 
** Wal.” 

“*Squire,” continued the schoolmaster, 
‘*T suppose I may as well resign here and 
now.” 

** Don’t y’ do it, Teacher !’ came the 
earnest cry from the crowd of boys gath- 
ered around. ‘* Don’t y’ doit! You’rea 
brick! We like you. We won’t go to 
school ’f you resign.” 

The old man turned to his boys with 
glistening eyes. Then he faced the squire 
again. ‘‘ Well, Squire Aldrich 2” he said. 
There was sometaing in the voice and 
face of the schoolmaster that touched 
even the practical, close-fisted farmer be- 
fore him. Was it appeal, or was it pitiful 
submission ? 

** You’re nothin’ but a great boy, Dud- 
ley !” blurted Squire Aldrich. 

**T know it—thank God!” replied the 
old schoolmaster, bowing his head. The 
squire turned and went into the store, 
When he had passed, the storekeeper, 
who was standing in the doorway, wink- 
ed at the boys ; and that seemed really the 
final opinion of everybody about the 
schoolimaster’s running away. 

Boston, Mass. 
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WHILE WAITING FOR A CAR. 


BY HELEN ELIZABETH GIBSON, 





WHEN people live in the suburbs and 
are dependent upon the uncertain trolley, 
they must learn to endure with patience 
the wait set before them. But Miss Gib- 
son had never gotten used to the serene 
uncertainty of the Embury car, and her 
native endowment of Job’s special grace 
decreased inversely as the square of the 
number of times she had to wait. So, 
with a correct and placid demeanor, she 
stood on the corner by ‘‘Sprout’s Dry- 
goods Emporium” mentally repeating 
anathemas against street cars in general. 
The windows were gorgeously arrayed in 
Christma; dress and blazing with attrac. 
tions of amazing beauty and cheapness; but 
they hadno charms for her. Sne wanted 
acar. It was past six o’clock, and there 
was a general movement toward home and 
supper on the part of the passers-by who 
evidently did not depend upon the doubt- 
ful Montgomery Passenger Railway Co, 
The swarthy little man who sold taffy on 
that corner did a thriving business at this 
hour. His cream and chocolate wares 
disappeared rapidly from the little two- 
by-three counter he planted on the curb. 
Miss Gibson beguiled the time by watch- 
ing him give a fiaal twist to the paper 
bags that held “ just five cents’ worth.” 
Finally the living stream dwindled uatil 
the girl who stood at Sprouv’s glove coun- 
ter, the taffy man and herself were the 
only people on the corner. 

Tne air was chill andsharp. The long, 
empty track stretched drearily away, its 
iron rails coldly: unresponsive to the cheer- 
ful wink and glimmer of the arc-light. 
But the glove girl and the little man 
chatted and ate taffy, lofcily indifferent 
to such trifles as the weather, street cor- 
ners and the presence of a strange young 
woman. This same youag woman looked 
indifferent also, put not being deaf she 
heard, and so learaed that ‘** Paw” had 
coughed nearly all night, and she hado’t 
slept scarcely a wiak ; the ‘‘ Piso” didn’t 
seem to help him, and she was awful 
worried. Didn’t Jim know of anything? 
This information was accompanied by 
coquettish glances and giggles, which 
Miss Gibson thought incongruous with a 
suffering ‘“‘ Paw.” 
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Yes, Jim thought she’d been up all night, 
she looked so tired every time he “‘ seen” 
her through the window. He was “awful” 
sorry Kate was so worried. ‘‘ Mebbe” 
her ‘‘ Paw” would like some taffy. Had 
they seen adoctor? Yes, they had—and 

‘here her voice lost its flippant tone; but 
the doctor didn’t give them much hope, 
and there he had to be alone all day, with 
no one to see to him but the neighbors ! 

By this time they were standing close 
together, and Miss Gibson discreetly saw 
nothing of the way his white-gloved hand 
held hers in its little black mitten, much, be 
it said, to the happiness of the little man 
and the detriment of the taffy. Inthe 
midst of this tender passage, a buzzing, 
rasping sound gave warning of an ap- 
proaching car, and waving him a fond 
farewell with her bag of candy, the girl 
hurried aboard after Miss Gibson. 

She was a pretty girl, but her face was 
tired and worn with anxiety, in spite of 
the flush in her cheeks and the glow in her 
eyes, none of which escaped the sharp 
eyes of her impassive companion. She 
got out at a cross street near the lumber 
yards, where was a row of low, dismal 
houses, with tall board piles looming in 
the background. 

Miss Gibson went home and dreamed of 
Jim and Kate, tatfy and a sick man, gloves 
and street cars; all these in some confus d 
way were standing on Sprouv’s corner, or 
joining in an uncanny dance under the 
big arc-light. Perhapsit was the influence 
of this dream ; perhaps the wear and tear 
to which all things material are prone— 
nobody knows ; but Miss Gibson found 
that she needed a new pair of gloves. Tne 
clerk at Sprouw’s waited on her with asort 
of feverish haste and fitted the gloves skill- 
fully ; but her eyes kept wandering to the 
street, and, following their direction, Miss 
Gibson encountered the black orbs of the 
taffy man who was gazing atthe girl dur- 
ing a lull in business. She remembered 
then that *‘ he seen her through the win- 
dow,” and accordingly twisted her neck 
in a very uncomfortable position, so that 
her big hat might not intercept those 
magnetic glances of true love. There was 
a haggard, anxious look on the girl’s face, 
and the lady felt sure that ‘* Paw” was no 
better. But the bewildering bargains in 
holiday goods soon absorbed her attention, 
and she forgot all about the humble ro- 
mance that had caught her fancy. 

That afternoon the Embury car sud- 
denly stopped in its joluing career near 
the lumber yards, and the urbane and 
bow-legged conductor cheerfully informed 
the passengers that the fuse had burned 
out, and they must wait for another car. 
After shivering for some time in dignified 
and wrathful silence, Miss Gibson got out 
to walk until the electric fluid should ar- 
rive. The row of houses looked cheerless 
and dingy by daylight. Toe board walk 
was sloppy and broken. She picked her 
way alongdaintily. Suddenly she stopped 
with a gasp of terror. The white, drawn 
face of asick man, with great, hungry, 
black eyes, was staring eagerly at her 
through a window on a level with her 
head. It must be Kate’s father—but the 
car was coming and she could not stay, 
tho the hungry eyes haunted ner. And 
that night a steady nor’easter set in. The 
wind howled like a thousand demons ; the 
snow and sleet lashed the windows and 
houses pitilessly ; the trees bent and shud- 
dered beneath their blows. Luckless pe- 
destrians hurried home to escap: the fury 
of the storm. Morning broke dull and 
gray, with no respite, and the feeble day- 
light struggled dimly through the blind- 
ing snow. The Montgomery Passenger 
Railway Company housed its useless cars, 
and all traveling ceased. Miss Gibson be- 
guiled the time by taking a severe cold, 
which kept her in the house some time 
after the blizzard was over ; but the eyes 
still haunted her, and the first mild day 
found her on the car for Montgomery. 
She went directly to Sprout’s. The glove 
girl was there, but her smart attire had 
given place todeep black. Her eyes were 
sad, and they filled with tears as Miss 
Gibson came to the counter and took her 
hand, saying simply, ‘‘I’m so sorry for 
you.” 

The busy shoppers came surging up, in- 

tent on Christmas bargains in gloves, ‘‘ as 








advertised,” and she went her way on 
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other errands. But as six o'clock ap- 
proached she stood at her old -post on the 
corner, waiting for the Embury car, 
which, as usual, came not. The little 
taffy man was still disposing of his wares 
and looking eageriy through the crowd of 
people to get a glimpse of Kate at the 
glove counter. 

Miss Gibson watched her chance and 
stepped forward briskly. 

*- Young man, what’s your name?” 

‘*James Kunkel, ma’am,” replied the 
astonished candy merchant. 

‘* Why don’t you marry Kate and take 
care of her ?” 

The little man’s swartby face flushed 
with anger and embarrassment ; but the 
lady looked so kind and earnest, tho her 
words were abrupt, that he answered hon- 
estly. 

**You see, Miss, we couldn’t afford it. 
I don’t make enough to keep Katy, and 
she’d lose her place if we was to get mar- 
ried. You know times is hard here since 
the flood, with all the mills shut down, 
and I can’t get no job.” 

**Can you make any kind of candy but 
this ?” 

“Oh yes, all kinds; but it wouldn’t 
pay. I couldn't sell it here.” 

‘*Yes,I see. Thank you. Good-by.” 

When the spring came ip, a new legend 
appeared on the windows of the millinery 
store opposite Sprout’s, which made it ap- 
parent to the passers-by that James Kun- 
kel sold confectionery and ice cream 
within ; a fact that was further made pat- 
ent by heaps of candy arranged in pyra- 
mids and other ingenious devices, with 
china pigs and bisque rabbits rampant 
among the same. And the clerks, look- 
ing across, saw Kate’s black-robed figure 
behind the counter, and her hands deftly 
tying up sweetmeats for children of larger 
or smaller growth. 


Through the other window could be. 


seen a small two by-three counter, covered 
with newspapers and magazines. There 
were also several easy chairs. The trolley 
cars continued to run with the same 
cheerful disregard for the feelings of the 
public ; but Miss Gibson cared not, for the 
sign in that window read, ‘‘ Embury 
Passengers Come In and Wait for the 
Car.” 
WILLIAMSPORT, PENN. 





A KNIGHT IN ARMOR. 





BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 





‘HERE comes a Crusader from over the 
sea, 

A Lord De-Something, of high degree ; 

But you know, Mamma, that it isn’t me. 


‘*You see I’m dressed in acoat of mail, 
Like a soldier Prince in a fairy tale ; 
But it’s made of wire and an old tin pail. 


“And look at my helmet, with nodding 
plume— 

It’s the feather brush from the sitting room, 

And the end of Bridget’s old kitchen 
broom. 


** My shield, you see, is the queer old tray 
From out the garret ; and now I must say, 
‘T’ll come back with it, or on it, to-day.’ 


‘“*And here’s my sword,in a scabbard of 
felt, 

Witha rattling chain sewed fast to the 
belt; 

And while Mary stitched it on, I knelt 


**And vowed to be brave, and true, and 
good, 

Asa noble Crusader always should ; 

And now [ am going to shed some blood.” 


With a fearless mien and a martial air, 

The young knight started, and tripped on 
the stair,— 

While his armor came off, and fell with 
him there! 


And he did shed blood from his bruised 
nose, 

As he clattered down iu his awkward clo’es, 

The pride of his heart and the cause of his 
woes. 


The knight was as low asa knight could be; 
Yet a faint, small voice, as from over the 


sea, 
Said: “You know, Mamma, that it isn’t 
me y 
BRooxk.yrn, N. Y. 


THE STORY OF THE GRAY DUST. 


BY CLARENCE G. CHILD. 





WHEN the expressmen came bumping 
and thumping upstairs with my big trunk, 
another noise, several noises in fact, told 
me that all my small nephews and nieces 
were coming too. 

** Well, children,” I said, as I threw back 
the lid, ‘‘ which will you have—shall we 
go straight to the bottom, or will you 
hear about everything just at it comes?” 

** Just as it comes !” they shouted ; so I 
began to lift out layers of clothes still 
damp with the clinging fogs of New- 
foundland, and sending forth, as I shook 
them loose, a little salty breath of the sea. 
But from one came a sweet, faint fra- 
grance, and before I knew it there sifted 
out from the pocket a cloud of fine, gray 
dust, that set us all sneezing. 

‘* What is it?” asked Alice, fishing into 
the pocket and bringing out a handful, 
which she surveyed curiously, and sniftied 
at cautiously. ‘‘ How sweet itis! Why 
is it loose in your pocket this way ?” 

‘It is quite a story,” I answered. ‘Can 
you wait while I tell it?” 

** Yes, yes,” they all shouted ; ‘“‘every- 
thing just as it comes, you said.” 

I do not believe they half guessed what 
pretty things there were deeper down in 
the trunk ; but since they were willing to 
wait, I told them the Story of the Gray 
Dust, and the brave little maiden who 
gathered it for me. 





By the little town of Vernaraz, in Swit- 
zerland, runs a swift and shallow river, 
gray-green with melted ice, and walled 
with stone to prevent danger from its sud- 
den floods. Into this river pours a smaller 
stream, roaring and jumping through a 
deep and narrow gorge. You cannot 
walk far along this gorge: but it widens 
into a valley beyond, along the side of 
which a road winds some twenty-two 
miles to Chamonix and the great white 
mountain, Mt. Blanc. 

I walked along this road one bright 
summer morning. Beside me was the 
deep valley, sunlit and still. On either 
side the mountains rose green with vines 
and meadows, and, above these, others 
capped with glittering snow. And beside 
the road were many of the beautiful 
flowers for which the Alps are so famous. 
I passed plenty of country people—old 
women mostly in their short black 
dresses, big black bonnets and with huge 
prayer-books under their arms. Soon I 
passed a white-walled church so crowded 
that many were kneeling outside. A lit- 
tle beyond was a shrine by the roadside. 
Into the wire grating before the saint's 
picture some one had stuck fresh-cut 
flowers so as to make across with a big 
purple pansy for the center. This was 
not far from where I met the little 
maiden who gave me the Gray Dust. 
Perhaps she made the cross, I wish I 
had asked her. 

It all came of my love for short cuts. 
I reached a place where the road dived 
into the valley, while straight ahead ran 
something like a country lane. I chose 
this, and for a while was charmed by the 
beautiful woodland through which it took 
me, and its richer variety of flowers. But 
suddenly, before I knew it almost, it ran 
into the middle of a tiny mountain village 
and ended in a barnyard. I suppose I 
should not call ita barnyard. In these 
little villages all the cows go out and 
come home together, ringing their bells 
up the villagestreet. Here was the street 
and here the village ; but where were the 
people? I began to be uncomfortable. 
The place was as quiet as the dead. Around 
me were the dwelling houses with their 
plastered walls, the granaries on posts 
topped with wide flat stones to keep out 
the mice ; but not a sound, not a creature 
stirring—not even a dog or chickens. 
“Well,” I thought, ‘‘everybody’s at 
church ; then how can I ask my way— 
must I go all the way back?’ And then 
came another surprise ! ; 

Suddenly before me, at the corner of 
one of the houses, appeared two little 
people. As if I were in a fairy story and 
they were elves or fairies. I wanted to 
rub my eyes in wonder. Perhaps they 
had been in the shadow of the house, per- 
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haps they had come around the corner; 
at any rate there they were, two very 
real little people, a little girl and a much 

smaller boy. The girl was dressed in a 

black serge dress, with a long black silk 

apron, pinned at each shoulder and gath- 

ered in at the waist. On her head was a 

hat of Swiss straw, trimmed with white 

flowers and with a broad wavy brim. 

Her face was round and rosy and sweet, 

and she had the brightest and bluest of 

bright blue eyes. One hand grasped the 

handle of an umbrella as tall as herself, 

and the other kept tight hold of the small 

boy’s hand. He was very comical to look 

at. He had baggy trousers almost to his 
feet, thick woolen stockings, and shoes so 
big I wonder to this day how he could 
walk. Both were evidently dressed in 
their very best. Hand in hand they gazed 
at me with polite interest. 

They almost took my breath away, they 
appeared so suddenly and stood so still. 
Bat they were not frightened, so why 
should Ibe? I made my best bow to the 
young lady, who gravely returned it, and 
explained I had lost my way. Ina mo- 
ment she understood and was all eager- 
ness to help—‘‘ Oh, certainly, M’sieur, the 
road is just below. We ourselves are go- 
ing to Chateauvoix.” And still hand in 
hand—the small boy trotting behind his 
more rapid companion—they led me round 
a corner and showed me the path winding 
down to the road far below. 

‘‘One moment, petite,’ I said to her 
before I started down. ‘I thank thee 
with all my heart. Now answer truly— 
do&t thou love bonbons ?” 

**Oh yes, M’sieur ;” they laughed at the 
question. , 

‘* Well then,” said I, ‘‘ here are four big 
coppers. Thou knowest where thou canst 
buy them?” 

They laughed again. ‘‘ O, owi, M’sieur. 
Parfaitement. Merci bien, M’sieur.” 

I nodded and smiled and started off ; 
but to my surprise—for Lam a fast walker 


- —they kept close behind me and were evi- 


dently anxious to do their full duty; for 
they kept crying out, ‘‘ Par ici, par la— 
this way, that way,” thoa blind man could 
not have missed the way. This amused 
me, and so I began to talk when we reached 
the road. ‘“ You walk as fast as I do. 
Do you never get tired ?” 

**Oh never, M’sieur !” 

‘**And what may be your name, little 
one?” 

‘*Colette Allenbach, M’sieur.” 

** And this is your brother?” 

‘* Oh no, M’sieur(with dignity); he is my 
friend.” 

‘*Do you live up there where I met 
you?” 

**Oh no, M’sieur, 
mountain. But 
there.” 

‘» It is cold here in winter, is it not ?”’ 

‘*Oh yes, M’sieur ; very, very cold. 

‘* And the snow is deep ?” 

** Yes, M’sieur, it is as high—as high— 
comme les sapins—as the fir trees.” ‘This 
she said with a smile to show she was 
joking. 

‘*And you are going down to make a 
visit in the village?” 

“Oh no, M’sieur—to see the tourists: 
they take déjeuner at Chateauvoix ; some 
are so funny, and some so fine—all the chil- 
dren here go; to-day is the Feast of Our 
Lady, and the mother of Frederick long 
ago promised he might go with me.” 

So we talked on; but saying ‘‘ thee”’ 
and ‘“ thou” in the pleasant foreign 
fashion, until we reached Chateauvoix, 
and I went in to luncheon. To my amuse- 
ment, across the road I saw, seated on a 
long bench, a row of children all dressed 
like my friends, all with big umbrellas 
planted before them, all eager to see the 
tourists. Soon Colette and Frederick ap- 
peared among them with big sticks of 
barley sugar, upon which they feasted 
themselves and, as I was glad to see, their 
friends as well. 

While at luncheon a bright thought 
struck me. Colette had told me that her 
brother managed their farm ‘** high up on 
the mountain ;” why not go up with her 
and see a real Alpine farm. ‘lo my pleasure 
when I asked Colette she did not even look 
doubtful, and, the very best of friends, we 
were soon reascending the mountain, 
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Frederick, to his great disgust, was left in 
the village. He wished to go further, but 
Coleite would not hear of it. He was in 
her charge, and she was responsible for 
his safe delivery. Then we wert up and 
up, till I confess the climb seemed worse 
than fifty Bunker Hull monuments or 
Trinity Church spires. But at last we 
came to a little meadow about as big as a 
pocket handkerchief but as softand green 
and closely cut as one of our lawns, At 
its upper end was a farmhouse, small and 
white,with stones on the roof to keep the 
winter winds from playing their ugly 
tricks, a wee, little chalet like those peo- 
ple buy to bring home as souvenirs. 
Everything about it was neat and tidy. 
A few bright, hardy flowers bloomed 
along the wall. Near the door ran a 
swift little stream, and beside it on a rack 
were Colctte’s shining milkpails. Turn- 
ing, one saw dep valleys, mountains 
heaped above mountains and, dim and 
gray inits rocky bed far away, the great, 
silent ice river, the Glacier du Trient. 

This «as Colette’s home—and there was 
her brother coming to meet her and won- 
dering, no doubt, who the stranger might 
be with his little si:ter. He was many 
years older than Colette, tall and very 
strong, tho he walked with a limp. We 
shook hances heartily. ‘'I am glad to see 
you, M’sieur,” he said. ‘* We see but 
few people and know only our mountain 
and valley. We read a little, Colette and 
I, but to see and speak with a traveler 
from so far—thatis indeed a glimpse out 
into the world.” 

Colette, like a good housewife, had run 
ahead to see that all was in order, so I 
took my chance to tell Ernst how clever 
and bright I thought her. 

**She is indeed clever,” he said, much 
pleased; ‘*she can do so much—sou 
would scarcely believe. We are proud, 
Colette and 1, for when our father died 
people thought we would not get along. 
But we worked hard and do well.” 

Here Colet'e re urned and pulled her 
big brother’s head down and whispered in 
his ear. 

“ M’sieur,” be said, ‘‘ your wish to come 
and see our mountain home gives me 
courage toask you to stav, if it please you, 
for the 1 ight; you sball see our sunrise, 
and it will indeed be a fé:e to hear of your 
country and your trave!s.” 

This was. indeed. an unexpected kind- 
ness; but I did not hesi ate a moment 
to accept so straightforward and cordial 
an invi'ation. 

The afternoon we spent going over the 
little farm, little of which could be worked 
as we work farms in America. Here was 
a patch of gard+n, there of vines : in some 
pleces strips of plaited wil'ow ran along 
the slopes to keep the earth from wasbing 
down and away. Thrift and hard work 
showed everywhere. And brother and 
sister had work: d side by side; in all they 
told me it was ‘Colette and 1,” “ Errst 
andI,.” Indeed,I did not know which to 


‘admire more, their faithful labor and its 


fruitfulness, or their happiness in and love 
for each other. 

Then we went up higher on the moun- 
tain and hunted in the broken rock for 
crystals. Colette found and gave me a 
beautiful piece, like topaz. Then we went 
back to the house, visited the little barn 
filled with rustling, sweet-scented hay— 
none is quite so sweet as that of the Alps 
—and the milk-house built over the brook, 
with its cans standing in the cold, rushing 
water. Soon we heard bells, and the five 
cows came in sight, sleek and comforta- 
ble and so companionable, they would 
rub their heads against you and lick your 
hands with their rough tongues, I aston- 
ished my friends by milking one myself, 
challenging Ernst when I finished to see 
if I had not ‘*‘ dried” my cow thoroughly, 
as the farmers say. Then while Colette 
prepared supper, Ernst and I looked at 
the sunset, and I tried to blow his great 
Alpine horn bound with cane. I could 
only make it grunt horribly, while he 
blew beautiful calls that echoed along the 
mou ntain-side. 

The little kitchen, with its big hearth, 
well-scrubbed floor and whitewashed 
walls, looked very cheery. The great 
winter shutters were turned back against 
the wall; bunches of herbs hung by the 
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fire; in the eorner were two or three 
alpenstocks and Ernst’s climbing shoes, 
shod with huge spikes. On a rack lay a 
heavy rifle—every Swiss is a sharpshooter, 
and proud of it. We ate our supper out 
of wooden bowls, well-scoured, with 
wooden spoons—bread and milk, cheese, 
honey, and (evidently in honor of their 
guest) tea, that I am sure never saw 
China, Colette and Ernst had too much 
real politeness to apologize, as many 
American farm-folk would have done, 
for the simplicity of the fare; but, after 
all, is there anything much better than 
bread and milk; and what can be better 
than Swiss honey—all Europe is glad to 
buy it. 

Supper finished, we sat by the fire, and I 
told of America, its big rivers and lakes, 
its buffalo and grizzly bears and Indians. 
Colette, rosy and thoughtful, sat cuddled 
up against her brother’s side koitting away 
busily, never stopping even when she 
stared at me with mouth and eyes wide 
open with wonder. But by and by she be- 
gan to nod and her eyes to close in spite 
of herself, and, with a kiss to her brother 
and a cour'esy to me, she went off to bed. 

‘* M’sieur,” said Evnst, when she had 
gone, ‘‘I should like to tell you a story 
about my little sister which it makes me 
pleasure to tell every one. Will you hear 
it?’ 

I need not tell you what my answer was ; 
so while the waning fire cast flickering 
lights and shadows about the little kitchen 
and the stillness of the night deepened 
about the great mountain, Ernst told me 
the Story of the Gray Dust, giving meeven 
better cause to know what a brave and 
helpful little maiden Colette was, and is. 

Their father had just died. Ernst was 
beginning to see that possibly by hard 
work they could manage the farm with 
profit. It was late in spring—everything 
promised a prosperous summer ; but sud- 
denly a dreadful and unforeseen accident 
occurred. 

Oae of the cows had a fine calf, so full 
of fun and play that it was no easy matter 
to lead him to the stake where he was tied 
every day near the house. He would pull 
aud butt and stand with his forelegs 
planted out in a most exasperating way. 
Every day he grew stronger, and at last 
pulled so hard he broke his halter. He 
thought this great fun, and had no idea 

of being caught. Poor Colette tried to 
catch him, but all the wretched beast 
would do was to stand quite still pulling 
a bite of grass, but keeping one eye on 
her, or stick his tail outs raight and caper 
up and down like a rocking horse, uatil 
she was near, and then he would shake 
his head and scamper away. Colette 
finally had to give him up in despair. 

Erost thought he wouid come back by 
dark, for there was but little grass in the 
direction he had gone—only woods and 
rocky ledges. But he did not; so Ernst 
had finally to put on his spiked shoes, take 
his alpenstock, and go out in the gather- 
ing darkness to search ; for he feared the 
foolish young animal might break his 
neck wandering ab ut. But this is what 
happened. 

After a long search he found the calf, 
caught him, tied a rope about his neck, 
and began to lead him home. It was very 
dark ; the calf was very unwilling; all 
this made it difficult to walk along the 
rocky mountain-side. Suddenly the calf 
gavea pull. Ernst could not tell how it 
happened ; he found himself lying at the 
foot of one of the rocky ledges—not a 
great fall; but when he tried to move he 
found that his leg was broken. 

What to du—how get home—Colette— 
the farm—all this rushed over him and 
quite unmanned him for the moment. 
Then he gathered his wits together brave- 


ly, and began toconsidér. One absurd little 
bit of consolation remained to him—he 
still held the rope; and, looking up, he 
saw the calf’s foolish face looking down 
at him in the moonlight. He tied the 
rope to a rock and half-dragging, half- 
lifting himself, with great pain, crawled 
back to the house. 

Colette’s grief we need not dwell upon ; 
and when the doctor came he made the 
dreadful decision that Ernet must not 
work all summer. What a calamity, for 
who would tend the farm! The neigh- 
bors, to be sure, promised nelp in spare 
hours; but stili a man would have to be 
hired, and his wages and the doctor’s bill 


would eat up their slender profit. It was, 
indeed, a grievous trouble; and tho Ernst 
did well and there was reason to hope he 
would get on his feet sooner than the doc- 
tor expected, tho the man they hired 
worked well and the farm prospered, yet 
the sumer could not but be a gloomy 
one, for there was the constant anxivus 
thought of the debt that would have to be 
paid. perhaps by sacrifice of some of the 
property they had worked so hard to re- 
tain. 

But here chance and Colette came to 
the rescue. Some purchases from the vil- 
lage were wrapped in an old Paris news- 

per. Colette was smootbing it out for 
co to read when an advertisement 
caught her eye. Instantly she was filled 
with hope, and her quick mind conceived 
a plan. She tore out the advertisement, 
gave the paper to Ernst, and went out to 
think. Tnere was the carrier who went 
through the village every week to the 
railroad at Vernaraz; there was Maire 
Beaujean, her father’s old friend in Paris. 
Scep by step her plan took shape, and, be- 
ing a little business woman, she waited no 
longer but, arming herself witn a huge 
knife, weut out vo the far corner where 
close and thick the laveuder grew. 

Her father had planted it, thinking 
rightly that io a gooa spot it might thrive 
as well as in the Southern Alps. This 
spot was well suited to it—adry and stony 
corner where tne snow lay warm in win- 
ter aad the sun shone full all day in 
spring. Lavenuer is prized for 1s fra- 
grance ; 1t is used both dry and in per- 
fumes. Erust nad not taought vo iuquire 
into its value. it was just now at its 

rime, and with her big kuife Coietie cut 

ush atter bush, carried them to the barn, 
and nung them frum the rouf todry. A 
day or two later sue gave the Carrier a 
letter she had writien at great expense of 
time aud ‘rouble : 
“4 Maitre Louis Beaujean, 
* Propreétuire Casé Suisse, 
** Rue Vermondetet, 
* Paris. 

“You were our father’s friend and will 
help us in our trouole.” My brotner has 
broken his thigao, and { waut to make some 
money to pay our good docuor. Lsawina 
paper that they sold tuvunde des Alpes in 
Paris. [ nave some very good. W.l. you 
sell 1c for me if I send ic to you. Yours with 
all my regard, 

**COLETTE ALLENBACH.”’ 


Full of mistakes no doubt; but that 
could not have troubled Mafvre Beauj-an ; 
for after a formight’s auxious waiting 
came his reply. He had arected it w the 
curé ot the vulage so that nu one but the 
daughter of nis old friend should get it; 
for in it was an order for fitcy fraucs and 
these words : 


“ Ma fille:—You did right in coming to 
me. Accept the munvy inclosed as a loan 
aod send all the laveuder you have—the 
manufacturers would vuy it but I know a 
better way. 

‘Tout a vous, 
“LOUIS BEAUJEAN.” 

How happy Colette was! With the 
help of the farm-hand she packed great 
bagsful of the lavender, sweet and :resh 
and deliciously fragrant—not too dry lest 
it might break and silt out, nor too green 
lest it might spoil. The sendiog did not 
cost mucn, for the carrier nad studied out 
the best way. Aad thea after a long aud 
anxious wait came good news, 

** Ma fille:—The lavender was of the best 
quality. Wehave done well. [ told you I 
had a better way to sell 1t thao to the maa- 
ufacturers, aud so [had. Jeau Lirucque’s 
wife sold it from acart. ltisso good and 
sweet rich foiks are glad to buy it to put 
amoug toeir tiuen. it is balf suid at two 
sous the demi-litre. As Chere is no doubt 
all will seil, Iinclose 74 fraacs, 50 ceatimes 
for the whule aooveexpenses. Saail we not 
do the same next year? Astor the money 
I sent, Erust can pay me when he likes. 

* Tourjuurs ton ami, 
** LOUIS BEAUJEAN,” 

So here were nearly twenty-ave dollars 
in Coletie’s hands—a sum that may seem 
small by our standards but sufticient to 
pay the doctor and go some way toward 
the wages of the hired man. *‘ Wnen 
Colette gave me the money,” said Erast, 
laying bis haod on my knee, ‘1 was so 
astonished I could not speak. Now, 
M’sieur, have I not rig .t to be proud to 
telt taat story?” I think my ‘yes”’ ia re- 
ply was hearty enough to satisfy even so 
justly proud and loviug a brother. 

Next morning, after a gorgeuus sunrise, 
when 1 was bidding my friends good.by 
1 said: ‘‘ Colette, wil you gather me a 
bunch of lavender?’ Laugoing and blush- 
ing she ran and did as | told ner ; anu as 
she gave it to me,I stvoped and ki sed 
her good-by. A handshake to Ernst, an 
au reroir to both and I had lefv brotner 
and sisver behind, and the little farm ly- 
ing peaceful in the sunlight on the great 
quiet mountain, 


‘*So this,” I said to my nephews and 
nieces—" this is tne Svory of the Gray 
Dust.” 

** And will you keep this that Colette 
gave you?” asked Alice. looking at tae 
fragrant haniuful she stiil held, 

** Yes, my dear; see, it was in the 
paper; it shall be my * rosemary for re- 
membrance’; and now let us see what 
else the big trunk holds.” 

BaLTimokE, Mp. 
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A LESSON. 
BY LIZZIE ROBBINS. 


‘*Ou, Mother!” cried Ruth, in dismay, 
‘if I have to wipe the dishes we shall 
miss the coacb.” 

Mrs. Blake glanced at the clock. ‘‘Oh 
no,” she said, briskly; ‘‘there’s nearly 
half an hour yet, and I have so much to 
do this morning; I really need all the 
help you can give me.” 

‘* Mr. Day said they were going to start 
earlier this year,” said Ira, uneasily. 

“‘ Well, I’il not keep you long,” returned 
his mother. 

‘Now, Ruth, let’s hurry,” urged Ira, 
when they were ready to go. So they al- 
most ran, down the street, around the 
corner, up the hill, and then around an- 
other corner to the church, from which 
the excursionists to the beach had ar- 
ranged to start. 

Alas! there were no coaches there, and 
no excursionists. 

Ruth and Ira looked at each other in 
despair, and the teais gathered in Ruth’s 
blue eyes. 

**Don’t cry,” said Ira, ‘‘ I know a way 
to go now, and we’ve got money enough, 
too. We can take the train to the city, 
and then inquire the way to the wharf 
and take the buat. We'd get there almost 
as soon as the others did.” 

** But Mother told us never to go on the 
water ualess she or Father was with us,”’ 
objected Ruth. 

**Then you won’t go?” said Ira, a little 
contempiuously. 

** Are you going?” demanded Ruth, ir- 
resolutely. 

**No!” was the savage answer; and 
then they both turned and walked home. 

The disappointment was very great, and 
their mother felt even worse than they 
did. ‘‘I am so sorry,” she said. ‘I 
didn’t think they would start so early.” 

Sne looked up attnecluck. ‘* Why, it 
has ruo vown!” sae exclaimed, ‘That 
explains it. I'll tell you what you can 
du,” sne said, after she had wound the 
clock. ‘‘ Right after dioner you may go 
to your aunt Martha’s, and stay till after 
tea. I'd let you go now, but I’m afraid it 
might not be couvenient for her to have 
you all day.” ° ; 

Ruth and Ira brightened, for going to 
Auat Martha’s was almost as great a treat 
as going to the shore, They aiways hada 
delighttul time there witno their six cous- 
ins, to say nothing of the ride in the elec- 
tric cars. 

Ira immediately began packing up a 
home-made telephone apparatus he had 
promised oue of the cousias to put in be- 
tween their house aad a room over the 
stable, and Ruch went to making up a 
package of books, consi3ting of certain 
volum<s she had borrowed and others she 
was going to lend. 

Afver this Rach took the baby to ride, 
and Ira went on several errands, which 
occupied the time till noun. 

Mrs, Blake had madz a batch of cream- 
cakes for Ruth and Irat) carry to Aunt 
Mariha and had toea begun on the week’s 
ironing, heating her irons on the oil stove, 
which was piaced oa the Kitchen ranze , 
and hanging the clotnes as fast as ironed 
on the clotnesnurse which stood close be- 
side the stove. Just nvefore suting dowa 
to the hasty dinner, she rucked tne baby 
to sleep and put him in his cradle, which 
happened to be in the kitcnen near the 
clotheshorse. 

Ruth had on her prettiest gingham, and 
Ira, too, was ail ready to start; so as soon 
as they had swallowed the last moutaful, 
they put on their hats, kissed the sleeping 
baby, took the basket of creamcakes, and 
started. 

Mrs. Blake followed them to the door, 
with tae scissors to trim the raveled end 
of Ruth’s hat ribbon. 

Just then, the door of the next house 
burst open, aad a woman rushed out, 
wringing her hands and screaming. 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Blake !” she cried out on see- 
ing her neighbor, “ Johnny’s cut himself 
and is bleeding to death. Come over, 
quick !’ 

Mrs, Blake, scissors in hand, almost flew 
acro3s tne yard between tae two houses, 
calling to Ruch and [ra as sne ran, nos to 


leave the nou-e till sne came back, and 
disappeared within Mrs, Dill’s, 
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“Humph! I don’t believe it’s any- 
thing,” Ira grumbled. ‘* Mrs. Dill always 
makes a mountain of a molehill.” 

‘Well, if it isn’t, Mother'll be back in a 
few minutes,” said Ruth. 

** Yes ; but we’ 1 miss the car, and have 
to wait an honr for the next one,” 

Thev sat down in the sitting room, 
gloomilv silent. At the end of a very long 
five minntes Ira spoke. 

‘““What’s the use of staving in the 
house,” he said. ‘*Let’s go out and sit 
under the oak. The babv’ll cry when he 
wakes up. and let us know.” 

** Mother told us not to leave the house,” 
returned Ruth, hesitatinglv. 

Ira waited a few minutes. 

‘ ‘* Well, are you going ?’ he asked, cross- 
y. 
‘*Going where ?” 
‘*Out under the oak, of course.” 
** No,” answered Ruth decidedly, “I’m 
- pot. Are you?” 
‘*No!” snapped Ira. ‘‘ Mother told us 
not to leave the house.” 

Then they looked at each other and 

laughed. é 

ge — have a game of checkers,” Ruth 
ro 4 
. * All right,” agreed Ira, jumping up to 
get the board. ; 

Ruth paused in the act of crowning her 
first king, to lift her head and sniff the 
air. ‘‘Seems to me I smell smoke,” she 
said, slowly, still sniffing. 

Then Ira sniffed. ‘‘It is smoke!” he 
cried, turning pale, and starting up. 

The board fell to the floor, and the 
checkers rolled all about, as they both 
rushed to the kitchen. 

“O-h oad 

A ligrt wind had arisen, and blowing on 
the oil stove had caused the blaze to burn 
higher and set tre to the clothes on the 
clotheshorse ; and as Ruth and Ira entered 
the kitchen a corner of the light cotton 
coverlet over the baby was sending upa 
little flame. 

Ruth seized the cradle and dragged it 
half across the room, frantically pnt out 
the little blaze with her bare hands, and 
then snatched up the baby, while Ira, 
with all fury, pumped the washbasin 
full of water to dash over the clothes 
horse. 

In three minutes every spark of fire 
was out. The babv was crying, and Ruth 
was hugging and kissing him, ard crying 
too. Ira bad found the mop and was wip- 
ing the water from the floor, carefully 
concealing his face from Ruth ; for he was 
ashamed to be caught showing emotion. 

When Ruth warmed the milk for the 
baby’s dinner, Ira took his turn in petting 
him ; and then they both watched him eat, 
and after he had eaten they carried him 
about and took a great deal of pains to 
amuse him, 

At length, us he seemed to prefer creep- 
ing about the floor to anyth'ng else, Ruth 
and Ira let him have kis sweet will and, 
collecting their scattered checkers, sat 
down near the wirdow to continue their 
playing. 

‘“Dear me!’ exclaimed Ruth, after 
several games. ‘It's after three o’clock. 
What do you suppose is the reason” — 

** Here she is, now,” said Ira. 

Seeing them at the window, Mrs. Blake 
came in the front way. Sne looked very 
tired. and Ruth and Ira studied her face 
earnestly. 

** ls—Johnny ?”— 
awed tone. 

‘*No, dear,” said Mrs. Blake, reading 
what was in his mind. ‘*He’s going to 
get well, tho it will take a long time. The 
doctor said if I bad been half a minute 
later it would have been too late. 

‘* Tis too bad you had to be disappointed 
a second time, but it coulda’t be nelped.” 
she wenton. ‘‘Assoon as | had tied a strip 
of my apron around the poor boy’s leg 
above the cut, and twisted it up with the 
poker, I had to go for the doctor; and 
when I had helped him tie the artery ana 
put Johnny to bd then Mrs. Dill began 
to have fainting fits, and 1 couldn’t leave 
her till just now, when her sister— 

**Do L smell smoke?” she said, inter- 
rupting her-elf, and then hurrying out to 
the ktchen, while Ruth and Ira began 
telling her about the fire. 

She turned very pale at sight of the 
blackened clothes, and when she learned 
about the little coverlet, she caught up 
the baby from the floor, and holding him 
fast began to cry. 

This last was so rare an occurrence 
that it filled Ruth and Ira with dismay, 
and they hung about her begging her not 
to 


began Ira, in an 


Finally she wiped her eyes, smiling at 
their distressed faces. ‘I’m all right 
now,” she said; ‘‘and you are guod chil- 
dren. You've stayed indoors all the 
afternoon ; now go out and swing in the 
hammock.” 

They swung back and forth in the ham- 
mock for some time in silence. 

**It doesn’t seem as tho Il should ever 
again be even tempted to disobey Moth 
er,” said Ira, at length, with a little choke 
in his voice. 

‘€ And I shall never feel so badly about 
being disappointed,” said Ruth, soberly. 
‘*T shall think ’tis for some good reason. 
Supposing we hadn’t missed the coach, or 
supposing we had started a little earlier 
and gone to Aunt Martha’s.” 
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“‘ That isn’t pear so bad 9s supposing we 
had taken the cars and gone to the shore, 
or gone out to sit under the oak,” said Tra. 
“If we had disobeyed Mother, Mrs, Dill 
would have had to use up that hslf-minute 
in coming clear over, and Johnny would 
have died. and the—beby—wonld ”— 

**Oh. Tra, don’t!” sobbed Ruth, 

* Well. I won't,” said Tra. Then. after 
a minute. ‘ I say, Ruth. let’s go into the 
house and see the baby.” 

ABINGTON, Mass. 
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PEBRLES. 


WHENEVER you see a red-headed girl 
you are almost certain to see a white man 
on a bicycle.—Minneapolis Journa!. 





....* This is out of my line,’ remarked 
the criminal as be removed his head from 
the hangman’s noose.—Princeton Tiger. 


....Gilmet: ‘‘Did you have a good time 
on the Fourth, Johnny 2” Johnny: ‘Did 
I? Well, say! Ma ain’t got over the hys- 
terics yet.”’—Puck. 


.... Housekeeper: ‘“‘ Your milk is as thin 
as water to-day.” Milkman: “ Well, mum, 
it was very foggy this morning when we 
milked.”—New York Weekly. 


ee. ‘It’s quite true, thirteen is a mighty 
unlucky number,” said the prisoner, gaz- 
ing at the judge and jurv as he heard the 
verdict—“ Guilty.” —Tit- Bits. 


...-Author: ‘‘I haven’t a blessed idea in 
my head.’ Publisher: ‘*Good! Sit down 
avd write me another contribution to our 
‘Napoleon Revival’ series.’’—Chicago Rec- 
ord, 


....'*Don’t you think the baby looks like 
me, dear?’ asked the proud father. 
* Y-e-e-s,”’ replied the mother, cautiously ; 
“when it’s getting ready to cry.””—Wash- 
ington Star. 


...'* Well, Johnny,” said a doting uncle 
to his little nephew, who had been fishing 
all day. ‘‘ did you catch a good many fish ?” 
“No, Unc'e; but I drowned a good many 
worms.” — Tit- Bits. 


..--Skilled Labor.—Friend: ‘I’m told 
that most prescriptions cost little or noth- 
ing to make up.”’ Druggist: ‘‘ Yes; but we 
charge for deciphering the penmanship and 
translating the Latin.’’-—Puck. 


...‘*The difference between a statesman 
and a mere politician, my son, consists in 
the fact that, whereas the statesman under- 
stands the art of deceiving without lyiog, 
the politician lies without deceiving.”’— Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


....Mr. Epsom Downes (seated beside a 
stranger in a street car): ‘‘ What time is it 
it by your watch, please ?” Stranger: “I 
don’t know.”? Mr. Epsom: ‘‘ But you just 
looked at it.” Stranger: “ Yes; I only 
wanted to see if it was still there.’’—Tit- 
Bits. 


.... The first chapter in a novel contained 
the following: ‘‘ Aud so the fair girl con- 
tinued to sit on the sands, gazing upon the 
briny deep, on whose heaving bosom the 
tall ships went merrily by, freightedi— 
ab, who can tell with how much joy and 
sorrow, and coal, emigrants, and hopes and 
salt fish ?”’—Tit- Bits. 


....Missing —‘*Where are the brains?” 
asked the King of Mbwpka. “ Please, Your 
Majesty,’’ explained the chef, ‘‘ he didn’t 
have any. This is the man who could not 
talk about anything but 16 tol, Your High- 
ness may be pleased toremember. I think 
his brains had all run to whiskers.” The 
explanation seemed plausible.—Indianapo- 
lis Journal. 


...-A Precious Recollection.—A stranger 
who was walking through Jackson Park 
the otber dav and noting the changes that 
time and the South Park Commissioners 
are gradually making in that historic locali 
ty, was ob-erved to stop under one of the 
trees, glance at the Wooded island, squint 
at the statute of the R»public in tbe dix- 
tance, and carefully examine the tree itself. 
Then he slowly nodded his head several 
times, emitted a sigh, and softly said toa 
bystander: ‘I shall always look upon this 
spot where I am standing now as the dear- 
est spot on earth.” “‘ It was here, perhaps,’’ 
veutured the other, ‘‘that you met the 
young lady to whom—to whom you were 
afterward—er’— ‘‘It was here,’ said the 
stranger, dreamily, “‘ that I paid $4 75 for a 
bowl of cold soup, a piece of ashe~tos heef- 
steak, a slab of baker's bread and four 
swallows of coffee.””—'‘hicago Tribune. 





A Good Child 
is usually healthy, and both conditions are de- 
veloped by use of proper food. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the best inf»n' s 
food ; so easily prepared that improper feeding 
is inexcusable and unnecessary. 





ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intented for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 








345.—METAGRAM. 


Witbout my first, with graceful touch, 
The grand piano mute would stand ; 
And no catbedral organ peals 
Would echo through the archway grand. 


Now pause and second for a time, 
While on the balmy evening air 

The voice of third so gayly floats, 
With ne'er a hint of grief or care. 


Then from the belfry comes the sound 
Of slowly tolling brazen bell, 

While. far beneath, the fourth toils on, 
And listens mutely to the knell. 


346 —NUMERICAL. 

He was a 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and lived all 
alone. Sometimes he was so lonely that 
only the lack of a 7, 3, 1,5 prevented him 
from committing suicide. He would often 
1, 2, 4, 6 for some 1, 2, 5, such as his mother 
made; but he had not the skill to make 
3, 4, 6, for bis education in that direction 
was confined to the making of corn 1, 3, 4, 6. 
A traveler took the liberty to 1, 5, 6, 7 into 
his cabin, and found him 1, 7, 3, 4,6 on the 
floor, dead from eating his own cooking. 

ETHYL. 
347.—TRIPLE ENIGMA. 
Condemned to hurry night and day, 
Heavy the burdens I must bear ; 
And rough the tenor of my way, 
With more reverses than my share. 


Now, there is one, akin to me, 
(A rustic, rude of tongue and slow, 
Whose coarse hood fits but clumsily) 
That works on other lines, you know. 


Oft, side by side, journey we twain 
Amid wild beasts and hostile bands, 
Through dangerous pass and trackless 
plain, 
And over burning desert sands. 


There selfish man seeks, since he must, 
Our company when danger’s rife; 
Thankless, descrying in us just 
A means of “ getting on ”’ in life! 
MABEL P., 


348.—ANAGRAM. 
Bearing th’ Cross. 
With the moonlight o’er him streaming, 
Lay the dying poet dreaming ; 
Soft without the winds were sighing, 
Fitting requiem for the dying. 
He who cang of all Love’s sweetness, 
Sang of Nature’s grand completeness, 
While the autumn leaves were failing ; 
Heard the ‘‘silent voices” calling, 
And his life barque gently drifted— 
As acloud by low breeze lifted— 
* Out to sea,” through death’s dim portal, 
To the light of Love immortal. 
E. E. C. 
349.—TRANSPOSITION. 


The cloth which one the table in Kitty 
Clover’s room at the academy is of snowy 
whiteness, and Kitty has two no pains to 
make her “‘ three”’ as inviting to the girls 
as possible. The scheme is all unknown to 
the teachers, and Kitty’s nerves were terri- 
bly four to-day when one of the girls five 


three as a noun instead of a verb. 
ETHYL. 
350.—NUMERICAL. 
I long 1, 2, 3, 4 to see, 
Witb all its old time charms, 
When care and sorrow held for me 
No terrors, no alarms. 


For I'm 5, 6, 7, 8, alas! 
And all looks dark and drear; 
Oh. that my sister, merry lass, 
Were with her brother here! 
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1, 2, 8, 4, 5. 6, 7, 8 
Am I, and scalding tears 

W1'l fill mv eves, while to me Fate 
A tyrant hard appears. 


351.—WHAT SHE TOOK. 


Mv friend and comrade Be:sie Buruev, 
Some time last winter tonk a * * *****; 
I smiled, yet felt inclined to grieve, 
As merrily she took her * * * * *, 
Altho the clocks began to chime, 
Reasie ~erenely took her *** *; 
Slowlv apnroached the office wicket, 
And leisurely took her * * * * * *. 
Her trunk was crammed, from hold to deck, 
And for the same she tok a ** ***, 
Now, quite nnmoved by sture or laugh, 
She stopped and took a * ** ** *****; 
A'tho since then, I have been told, 
Tn its * exnosure” she took ** * *, 
While others watched with nervous glances 
The coming crs, she took her * ** * #* *, 
And when they rushed, »sif from death, 
Her c2]mness fairly toxk my * * * ***, 
Sne scorned to push, or fret. or -train, 
And, last of all, she took the *** * * 

M. C. S. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS. JULY 11TH. 


337 —That virtne of originalitv that men 
so strive after, is not newness as they vainly 
think—there is nothing new—it is only gen- 
uineness; it all depends on this single glo- 
rious faculty of getting to the spring of 
things and working from that; it is the 
coolnes2, and clearness, and deliciousness of 
the water fresh from the fountain head op- 
posed to the thick, hot, unrefreshing drain- 
age from other men’s meadows. 

338 —Tents, ranks, picket, halt. general, 
sash, drill. staff. drummers, cclors, major, 
orderlv, mortsr, salute, bands, march, drum, 
live, taps, tattoo. 

339.—Cav_ [C (se), a(—)p (pea). 

340.—1, Obscure: 2, highway; 3, formal: 
4 enigma: 5, divine: 6, reduce. 

341 —1, Nuon: 2, rev'ver; 3, level; 4, deed; 
5, eve; 6, gog; 7, dewed; 8, redder; 9, 
tenet. 

342.—Fire. 

343 —Ponv, burro. horse, bronco ; Indian, 
Irishman, Yankee, CLinaman. 

344 —Wearing (Wear-ring.) 





“Cable Cars” 


remarked the old 
gentleman, “have 
shaken everything 
about me, except my 
faith in Pond’s Ex- 


tract; nothing could 


fo) 
shake that. It’s a 


great remedy.” 


Accept nothing as ‘just as good;’? 
genuine Pond’s Extract has a buff 
wrapper and yellow label. 


__POND'S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 

“IT use the 
bindings that 
last as long as 
the skirt and 
look as well 
as they wear.” 
The 


y) 
WD th \) & Vi. 
S: 7 


Bias 

Velveteen 

Skirt Bindings 

excel all others 

for service and 
beauty. 

A set of the ’* S. H. & M."" mmiature figures showing 


the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S. H.& M Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 














Summer Weakness 


Is unknown to those whose blood is pure, rich and 
healthy. It isa symptom of impoverished blood. It 
is a call for more vitality, which can be supplied only 
by means of the rich, red blood which always indi- 
cates a condition of physical health. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla cures this weakness because it makes good 
blood. Get only Hood's, tecause 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the one true blood purifier. 


’ s act harmoniously with 
Hood Ss Pills Hood's Sarsaparilla. They 
are mild, pleasant-.and effective, cure headacue, con- 
stipation, biliousness, 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
m all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world, Helps where 








Wi.See EAR eg ord | age 2 
t Bidg. vi 
Ofiecs: | 1138 Broad way, New York. 





**S.H.&M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
QUINA-LAROCILE 


The Great French Tonic. 


NATATORIUM. 


Swimming School, 
Zand 4 E. 45th st., N. ¥., 
For Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 








See Circular. 
Prof. H. GEBHARD. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 











Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 


modated by sending us, on a postal card, 





like the paper sent, 


the name and address to which he would - 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
PCLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


E SUN PASTE 

FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 





Weekly Market Renew. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 


For the week ending Thursday, July 11th, 1895.} 


TKA,~The market shows slight improve- | 


ments, The country trade is already making 
more inquiries and purchases. Amoy is quoted 
at $4@l3c.; Formosa, 14@30c.; Fuchau, Wa2se., 
and Japans, 14@30c. 


SUGAR.—The market for refined is fairly ac- 


tive, altho prices are unchanged. The call is | 


largely for smai! orders. Cut loaf and crushed 
are quoted at 5 1-16@5%4c.; powdered, 44@ 
4 15-léc., and cubes, 4 11-16@4%c. 


COFEEE.—The market for mild coffee is quiet, 


and business is in smalllots. Brazil growltusare | 
dull and uninteresting. Java is quoted at Zl@ | 


Bic.: Mocha, 25@26c.; Maracaibo, 1744@2vc.; La- 
guayra, 164¢@21%4c., and Brazil, lb4@liic. 

COTTON.— Spot cotton closes barely steady, 
with middiing uplands at 74gc. and muddling 
Gulf at 7%c. Keports of the crop indicate only 
. -_ condition, and foreign markets are easy to 
dull 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton 
closes firm under light’ receipts at 44o@74ec. per 
th, and dressed lambs at 74@lzc. City-aressed 
veals are quite active at 64.@9s¢c., and couatry- 
dressed at 6@k4ec. Country-urssed hogs are 
steady at 7@#c. tor medium to light weights. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork is in moderate demand 
und lower. Mess is quoted eary at $12.25618 per 
bbl.; family, $12.50@15, and short clear, 312.506 
15. Beef is quiet, With extra mess at B8@8.0; 
family, $10.50(@13.50, and packet, $Y.50@11. Beel 
hams are quict at 319@i9.50 per bbl. Lard is 
dower, but wanted at 36.00 per 100 I, Pickleu 
bellies are firm at 654@74¢c. per .; shoulders 
firm at 6c., aud hams orm at ¥59@@9%4c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—Trade in flour has 
been further handicapped vy the break in 
wheat, and trade is almost on the verge ot de- 
moralization. There 1s very littie business re- 
ported. City patents are nominally quoted at 
$4.60; city clears, $4.40; spring patents, $3.75@4; 
spring clears, $3.25@3.35, and winter straiguts, 
$5.60.43.9U. Kye flour is dull at $3.75@4.25. Corn- 
meal is dull, with Brandywine at 32.80, and 
Western and Southern, $2.60@2.). : 

WOUL.—The London woo! sales have been 
going off very well,and this has a good effect 
upon the market here. About 4,000,000 tb, oue- 
third of which was domestic, were suld the past 
week in New York, aud the market is not only 
holding up well, but advancing in some in- 

X and above are now quoted at 18c.; 
Texas fatl at 8@l2c.; Texas spring, Wa@luc.: 
fine Territory, §@lzc.; fine medium, lW@l3sec. ; 
medium, li@ltc., and ‘California fall, lW@lligc., 
and spring, 9@13‘¢c. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—Something little short 
of a cyclone struck the wheat market on ‘Tues- 
day, and prives dropped fuily 5 cents per bush- 
el. Then the market recovered half of this loss, 
and dropped again only to make another ad- 
vance. ‘There is an erratic and irregular condi- 
tion of affairs that would preclude any predic- 
tions for the future. Prices make too violent 
changes on short notice to make guesses. Ke- 
ceipts of wheat are small, and foreigu markets 
are not so weak; but the demand here Is light. 
September wheat is quoted at 60 gc. ; No. 2 red, 
684gq@60c., and No. 1 Northern, Tzsg@ei8c. The 
excitement in wheat bas influenced, more or 
less, the corn market. Trade bas been rather 
light, and reports regarding the crop tavorabie. 
The condition of the corn 1s reported at 99.5%, 
making almost a perfect crop. September coru 
ix reported at 48c.; No.2 cash, 4@484ec. Uats 
are dull. There is no speculative interest in tuis 
zrain, and tnere is not enough demand for cash 
goods to give strength to prices. ‘the condition 
of oats 1s good. September oats are 27c.; No. 2 
cash, 274ec., and No. 2 w ite, s8sk@ssoc. Keceipts 
ot hay continue light,and prices are steady at 
the recent advance. Prime timothy is Wade. 
per 100 tb; No..3 to No. 1, 70@85c., and clover 
mixed, 6s@75c. Long rye straw is quiet at 0G 
jdc.; short rye, 45@5d0c., and oat, 35@40c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has declined 
this week, altho holders make a stubvorn fight. 
Trade on all grades is light. Exporters take 
very little. Extra tresh creamery Is lic. per tb; 
firsts, 16@16s¢c.; thirds to seconds, 13@15c.; State 
dairy half tubs, 12@l64ec.; Weish tubs, Il@ltc.; 
imitation creamery, ll@lac., ana factory, d@izc. 
Cheese has also declined, and there is only mod- 
erate buying at the lower rates. Large size full 
cream cheese is 744@8c. for fancy, and 7@7%sc. 
tor common to choice; fancy small, 844@8sec.; 
common to choice, 64g@8c.; Chenango choice 
part skims, 5c., common to prime, 244@4'yc. 

POULTRY AND EGGs.—Live poultry has 
been very dull, but at the close there 1s a brisker 
trade. Local spring chickens are steady at 1249 
@léc.; Western, 12@15c.; Southern, 12@l2c ; 
towls fair at l04c.; old roosters, 6@b64gc.; Lur- 
keys dull at 7@7ec.; ducks, 45@80c. per pair, and 
geese, 65c @$1.12. Dressed fowls are in tair de- 
mand at lg@lic.; turkeys easy at 9@lvc.; Phil- 
adelphia spring chickens, li@2zc.; Western dry- 
picked, la@lic.; scaldea, L@l4c.; spring ducks, 
16@lic.; Eastern geese, 2c., anu squabs, $1-Va@ 
2 perdoz. Eggs show slight improvement, and 
close steady. Jersey are liq@liiec. per doz.; 
State and Pennsylvania, l3$e@i4sec.; Western, 
13@13'ec., and culis, $1.50@2.50 per case. 

FRESH FRUI1's.—Applies and peaches are in 
fair supply, but very poor in quality. Gbdod 
stock is wanted. Plums are easy, and Florida 
grapes very quiet. Watermelons are irregular 
and plenty, and muskmelons dull unless good. 
Berries are all plenty, and about steady. Apples 
are 40 @75c. per crate; Maryland acd Velaware 
peaches, 50@75c. per crate, and Southern fancy 
varieties, $2@3 per carrier ; Botan plums, $1.09 
2.25 per carrier; wild goose, $1.25@1.75; Fiorida 
grapes, $1.50@3 per case ; LeCoute pears, $2.50@ 
3.50 per bbl. ; watermelons, $12@25 per 100; musk- 
melons, 5c.@$1.25 per_ basket; currants, 8@9c. 
per qt; blackberries, 5@i2c.; huckleberries, 6@ 
10c., and raspberries, 3@oc. per pt. 
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is acquired by ladies who use Pozzon1’s 
ComPLEXION PowpeER. Try it. 


The soft glow of the tea rose 





| WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited. Their 
| Delicious Breakfast Cocea is absolutely pure. 
Nochemicals used. Costs less than one cent a cup. 


geseseseses 
‘© Fastidious 


People ’ 
it 
THE STERLING 
Vf} because it is built like a 


/ watch. 
Magnificently illustrated catalogue free 


at agencies, or mailed for two two-cent 














. f} 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
236-240 Carroll Ave. 
CHICAGO. 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 


#2 Broadway, New York. 
H. T. Mot & Cig, Paris. 
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» PISO'S CURE FOR , 

i= URES WHEF ~ a 

a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use BS 
intime. Sold by druggis! 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be giad to rnewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel especial y 
«nterested.) 


COLD STORAGE ON THE FARM. 
BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


THE development of the cold-storage sys- 
tem in cities marks an epoch in the history 
of our produce trade and distribution. In 
former days when butter, cheese, berries 
and other perishable goods arrived ip the 
city marketsin midsummer, they had to be 
sold at once in order to get them into the 
cousumers’ hands before deteriorating. If 
at any time the receipts happened to be 
enormous, the commission merchants had 
to sacrifice their goods, and it was quite 
common during a general glut for perish- 
abie goods to sell at prices that would hardly 
pay transportation rates. Then again there 
would be a scarcity of goods, and prices 
would be abnormally bigh. 

Prices fluctuated sbarply in those days, 
and it was difficult for a merchant to give 
trustworthy advice to the farmers about 
shipping their goods. It was largely a mat- 
ter of speculation. If they happened to 
reach the city when the market wasin need 
of such produce they would command hand- 
some prices. This system was unjust to 
both the producer and consumer. Many 
carloads of goods were lost through lack of 
demand, and producers and consumers had 
to pay the cost. The cold-storage system 
prevents any such loss to day, and regulates 
the prices of perishable goods so that quota- 
tious rarely fluctuate to any great extent 
from week to week. The quotations pub- 
lished one day will give the producer a fair 
idea of what the average rates will be when 
his goods are shipped. 

The storage system is a vast and intricate 
one. Enormous warehouses are erected where 
butter is frozen hard as soon as it arrives 
into market. It can be kept in this condi- 
tion all summer, and the quality will not 
deteriorate. If the demand is low at the 
time of receiving it, there is no reason why 
it should be sold. It can be kept at a com- 
paratively small expense until prices are 
higher. Thus June grass butter is frequent- 
ly kept frozen in the storage houses until 
the middle of winter, when fancy prices are 
paid for butter that has a distinctively 
grassy flavor, The same is true of the new 








cheese, made from the milk in June when 
the grass feeding is at its best. Thischeese 
will improve with age, and can: be kept, in 
a low temperature, until fall. Little more 
need be said about the fresh fruits and ber- 
ries; but any one who has studied the man- 
ner in which the fruits are kept in cold stor- 
age until needed will not wonder that they 
are kept sweet and firm so many days after 
picking right in the middle of summer. In 
short, the cold-storage system saves to the 
producers hundreds of thousands of dollars 
every year, and at the same time enriches 
the owners of the warehouses. 

The wonder is that this system of preserv- 
ing perishable farm products has not been 
adopted by the farmers before, nuw that 
they have had a chance to see the perfect 
working of it in the cities. It may not oc- 
cur to many that the question applies tothe 
farmers at all. They think that the storage 
houses are all right in the large markets, 
but do not understand of what particular 
value they would be to one on the farm. 
{hat this is an erroneous view has been 
demonstrated by some of our leading dairy- 
meu and fruit growers. When June grass 
butter is bought in the open market at low 
prices, the speculators who store it are the 
ones to make the most profit. When poul- 
try is overabundant they buy up the bes: 
goods, and freeze them ; later they put them 
upon the market when they can command 
the highest prices. ‘Lhe farmer is not bene- 
filed by this arrangement, except that no 
goods are lost and a more unitorm qnota 
tion of prices is sustained throughout the 
year. 

With cold-storage facilities on the farm 
the dairyman, fruit grower or pouiterer, 
could be his own speculator, and keep his 
woods until the highest prices ruled. His 
June butter would not have to be sacrificed, 
nor his new cheese, because of danger of its 
oeteriorating unless consumed at once. 
lhe profits from the cold-storage system in 
Uhis way would go into the pockets of the 
fai mer instead of into the hands of the spec- 
ulators. 

fhe cost of cold storage would be much 
less to the farmer than to the speculator in 
the city. Ice, buildings, laud, and every- 
thiug would be cheaper. A farm of any 
cousiderable size ought to have its 1ce- 
house anyway, and the cost of filiing this in 
winter is a very small item? By a co- 
operative method the ice-house could be 
filled at practically no cost except that of 
time and labor, and the farmer in tue win- 
ter season has plenty of botu to spare. One 
large ice house can be erected much cheaper 
than several small ones, and the same is 
true of a cold-storage bouse. If a number 
combine together the storage house would 
cost each one comparatively lhittie. This is 
the true way to develop the cold-storage 
system on the farms. The co-operative 
creamery has proved a great success in 
dairy regions where the owners use sound 
business priociples in running it. There is 
little friction experienced in any such plant 
if each man has a vote in tne matter, and 
each one has his particular work to do. 

Cold storage shouldbe used for the but- 
ter, cheese, milk, and all dairy products. A 
department of the house arranged especially 
for such products should be made a feature 
of the place, for there 1s no farm product 
that could be made to pay better profits 
than butter and cheese if the producers 
could control the markets. As it is now 
they must sell their goods at whatever 
prices they can get, and very often these are 
below living profits. The new cheese that 
comes into the market early in spriny, fre- 
quently sells as lowas six and seven cents 
a pound. It 1s true that this product is not 
made of fine grass milk and cream; butif 
one farmer feeds bis cows with grain liber- 
ally, he should be entitled to an extra profit 
forit. Asitis today, heis very apt to re- 
ceive nothing more than the regular quo- 
tation price for it, while another dairyman 
will sell his cheese at the same rates, and 
feed his cows nothing but coarse hay and 
stalks. Cheese made from the latter will 
not last; it would deteriorate by age even 
in cold storage. But cheese made from the 
milk and cream produced from grain-fed 
cows would keep, and improve by age. 
The farmer knowing this could take ad- 
vantage of it by Kolding his cheese until 
prices advanced. To day he has nosuch op- 
portunity unless he has supplied himself 
with cold storage. 

Butter made from June grass should be 
packed by the farmer for winter trade. 
Early in the season prices may be large 
enough to attract him to sell at once, but 
the market prices’ soon fall. Then later in 
th: scx#sou, when the grass dries up, there is 
adewand for grassy, butter, and the man 
who happers to have plenty on hand can 
reap a gocd aarvest. Good June butter 
kept uatil tue winter time brings in prices 
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that are nearly twice as great as those that 
obtain in the summier market. Consumers 
are willing to pay extra prices for fine 
butter kept in this way; but the butter 
must be frozen stiff, as solid as a cake of 
ice, in order to keep its quality, and it 
should not be thawed out until sold. This 
is the secret of cold storage of butter. 

The cold storage on the farm comes in 
equally as valuable in preserving fresh 
fruits. Many of thefruits are picked from 
a hot field, and kept overnight in the crates 
in a warm place, before being shipped to 
market. As a result they are inclined to 
decay and deteriorate at once, and they are 
often soft and mussy when first opened. 
If such perishable fruit could be picked 
one day, and carted direct to a cold stor. 
age house, the chill they would get 
there would arrest decay and keep them in 
excellent condition while being transported. 
They would retain their natural firmness 
and quality and would sell readily as fancy 
fruit. In this way alone a farmer could 
make his cold-storage house pay him in a 
few seasons. 

In the preservation of winter fruits, such 
as apples, grapes and pears, a similar profit 
could be realized each season. Fine Seckel 
pears are kept in cold storage in the city 
until nearly spring, and at that time they 
sell at five and six dollars per box. Specu- 
lators must find that they are profitable, or 
else they would not continue the practice. 
Farmers or fruit growers, with ample stor- 
aye facilities, could keep the pears at home 
as wellas in thecity. Grapes are uow kept 
in cold storage all through the winter also, 
and they prove profitable to those who 
handle them. In short, our whole system 
of cold storage is one that farmers would do 
well to study and then try to find out if it 
could not be adopted upon the farm to some 
advantage. 

New Yoxuxk Ciry. 
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PERSIAN STOCKS IN CALIFOR- 
NIA. 


BY M. E. BAMFORD. 








To hear of the Ispahan muskmelon, the 
Kaghazi walnut, the Askaree, Rish Haba, 
Knallillee, Paykaynee Razukee, Diamar, 
White Shahanee, Hutab, Chavooshee, Alha- 
kahee, Shiraz and Black Shuhanee grapes, 
might weil cause the afflicted stranger to 
inquire from what source Californians de- 
rive nawes for their agricultural products 
But, indeed, these are all Persians that 
have come to California to try the soil and 
climate, as has the Persian mulberry. The 
Persian fat tailed sheep has wended its way 
here, also. These animal and vegetable 
exiles from the land of Irando not seem 
utterly to despise these Pacific shores. 

The stocks of tue fine grapes for which 
Persia is noted were obtained by Piof. H. 
E Van Deman, of the United States De- 
partment of Ayriculuure at Washington, 
through the kind help of the Hon. E, S. 
Pratt, ex-Minister at Teheran. The stocks 
were sent by Professor Van Deman to Pro- 
fessor Hilgard, of the California State Uni- 
versity, in December, 1890, seventy-seven 
grapevines, comprising seven different 
kicds of the choicest grapes grown in 
Persia, being forwarded to the Berkeley Ex- 
periment Station,and eleven varieties being 
forwarded to the experiment station at 
Tulare, The latter were afterward reshipped 
to the Central Station, potted, and put into 
the propagating house, there to be pushed 
as fast as possible, with a view to distribu- 
tion to those persons desiring them 
throughout the State. Torough some mis- 
take, the seventy-seven grapevines sent to 
the Central Station were sent uuder num- 
bers instead of names, Professor Van Deman 
being unable to send the Persian names on 
account of some one’s else blunder. It was 
expected, however, that the correct names 
would be obtained in due time. The eleven 
varietiessent the Tulare Station were named 
correctly at the time of sending, the names 
being the same as those mentioned above. 

In 1893, the Persian grapes had been prop- 
agated so that the central station was 
able to make its first distribution. Not 
more than half the applicants coul’! get 
these Persian grapes, however, for the sup- 
ply became exhausted. This year the cen- 
tral station hopes to supply all those dis- 
appointed last year, and as many more as 
possible. The station offers eleven named 
varieties of Persian grapes to experiment- 
ters, at the rate of one vine of each kind 
for five cents each, by mail, postpaid. Pro- 
fessor Wickson states that the varieties 
that have fruited at the Central Station 
have ripened very early, and may prove of 
high value for early shipping. Paykaynee 
Razukee is stated to be large and bright 
red, with few seeds; Dizmar is yellow and 
very sweet; Khallillee is said to be the 
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earliest in Persia; Chavooshee is green and 
arare Persian varietv, while Rish Baha is 
used in the Orient not only as a table grape, 
but for drying, and is said to keep till 
spring. Askaree is black, and stated to be 
widely grown in Persia, and used for table 
and drying, while the red grape, Alhakahee, 
is said to be suited to long keeping. 

There are, moreover, eight kinds of 
urnamed varieties of Persian grapes now 
offered by the University Experiment Sta- 
tion, and Professor Wickson desires to have 
them widely tried, as they are presumably 
as desirable as the other Persians that have 
not lost their names. If these unnamed 
strangers bear grapes, it may be possible to 
identify them if good Persian descriptions 
can be obtained. Otherwise Professor 
Wickson states that these strangers may be 
given local names. Califcrnia invention 
may not dub these nameless Persians with 
as high-sounding names as really belong to 
these strangers. To lose one’s name and 
ove’s country, and to be obliged to go under 
ar alias all the rest of one’s life, is rather a 
downfall for a Persian. 

Persian grapevines have been tried in the 
vineyard at the Southern Coast Station 
near Paso Robles, San Luis Obispo County. 
There, too, the Persian mulberry has grown, 
showing itself to be one of the slowest grow- 
ing kind of mulberries there, but still bear- 
ing heavily, and outgrowing orchard trees 
of the same age. At the best time, the Paso 
Robles Station can make distribution of 
Persian mulberry cuttings to the farmers 
of the surrounding region. The Persian 
mulberry has been tried at the Berkeley 
and at the Tulare Experiment Stations, too. 
This mulberry is said to root easily from 
cuttings, like other mulberries. 

The Kaghazi walnut, of Persia, has been 
tried with great success at the Foothill Ex- 
periment Station near Jackson, Amador 
County. At the Southern Coast Range Sta- 
tion, at Paso Robles, the Persian walnuts 
were unfortunate two yearsago. The wal- 
nuts bad been planted on poor soil, and the 
hot sun in 1892 killed the trees. 

At the Paso Robles Station, the Ispahan 
muskmelon, a kind of muskmelon that the 
Department of Agriculture received from 
correspondents in Persia, has grown rapidly, 
surpassing any other kind of muskmelon. 
But, alas for expectations! The fine- 
grained, oblong, attractive looking melons 
cracked and decayed before they were ripe. 
The experiment of picking the muskmelons 
at different stages, and putting them 
away to ripen, was tried; but before they 
were fit to eat all decayed. The suggestion 
has been made that if the Ispaban musk- 
melon were raised in some different local- 
ity, the melons might prove good for 
market. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether California can raise these Persian 
muskmelons satisfactorily. 

The Bayazit broad-tailed sheep of Kurdis- 
tan, Persia, was introduced into California 
by the Hon. T. Beale, United States -Minis- 
ter to Persia, who obtained a number of the 
sheep. The great peculiarity of these sheep 
is the tail, which sometimes becomes so fat 
that in Kurdistan the sheep are supplied 
with little carts that are dragged around 
by the animals to support their tails. It 
must bave been of sheep of some similar va- 
riety that old Buffon wrote: 

* As for external appearance, this Sheep has 
notbing remarkable but the tail, which he car- 
ries as if a pillow was fastened to his hinder 
parts. Among this kind of broad-tailed Sheep, 
there are some whose tails are so long and heavy, 
that the shepherds are obliged to fasten a small 
board with wheels, in order to support them as 
they walk along. The tail, which is a substance 
between marrow and fat, is considered a great 
delicacy.” 

It bas been stated here in California that 
the tail of these sheep weighs from ten to 
forty pounds. Probably the common 
weight would not be more than from ten to 
twenty, however. The sheep imported to 
California were put in charge of a well- 
known importer of Angora goats here, Mr.C. 
P. Bailey, of San Jose. He offered twoof the 
sheep to the California experiment stations. 
These sheep were sent to Paso Robles. Kern 
County received some of the sheep, as did 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 

In 1892 Mr. Bailey wrote of tbe sheep 
which he had distributed in various places 
and kept track of : 

“The more I see of these sheep the better I 
am satisfied that they are really quite au ac- 
quisition to California mutton-breeders. They 
are as ‘tough’ as mules. . . The lamb at 
Golden Gate Park is the finest and fattest I have 
seen yet.” 

In the fall of 1892 one of the Persian sheep 
died in Kern County ; but that sheep was 
very old, and had reached C:lifornia ina 
feeble state. The fifteen sheep obtained for 
California by Minister Beale were of the 
best specimens of pure-blood sheep, 

East OaKLanD, Cal. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF OKLAHOMA 
AGRICULTURE. 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER,. 


NOWHERE in the United States at. present 
is being exhibited the development of new 
lands except in the Territory of Oklahoma. 
The great prairies of Kansas, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas, which a decade ago were being 
opened to settlement, are now broken up. 
These States bave much to attain in mate- 
rial prosperity, itis true; but they have 
done so much that by comparison with early 
days of unbroken sod and Indian pillage 
they seem far on the road to commercial 
greatness, 

In Oklahoma, which includes all of the 
Indian Territory opened to white settle- 
ment, it is different. The lands have been 
but a few months, or at most three years, 
in the hands of ‘‘the man with a hoe.” 
During that time the settlers have been do- 
ing what they call ‘‘ getting the Indian out 
of the soil” —breaking up tke sod, cutting 
out the roots, and making the untamed 
prairie a place of homes and of prosperity. 
It is a curious study to see how different is 
the modern method of taming a farm from 
that which our fathers employed when they 
went west to the Genesee Valley or the 
Western Reserve to make new homes. 

Before the Cherokee Strip had been 
opened six hours hardware and implement 
firms were ready for business in the tent 
towns of the new lands. Thesulky plow 
and the gayly painted harrow, with the 
dozens of other implements deemed neces- 
sary to successful agriculture by the mod- 
ern Western farmer, were ready for the set- 
tlers who had rushed pellmell across the 
Tbe merchants 
“were prepared to sell these goods on time 
and take notes secured by the claims taken 
or the crops to be raised. September tho it 
was, thousands of acres of sod were turned 
over and put into wheat that fall. In the 
old times no crop raising would have been 
possible in two years. 

The chief and most noticeable feature of 
modern Western agriculture is the rapidity 
with which results are secured. The Okla 
homa farmer inside of a year had harvested 
one crop and was watching the sprouting 
of a second. He had already marketed 
wheat and oats, and had put up a neat cot- 
tage and plenty of fences. He had tested 
the soil’s capabilities and bad made it re- 
turn bim a value for the labor expended, 
and the visitor to the Promised Land, as 
the Territory was called by the boomers, 
will bave this impression forced upon him: 
that this is a striking example of hot- 
house agriculture, or the forcing process 
applied to the development of farm lands. 

It seems impossible that so much could 
be evolved from a houseless, unbroken 
prairie in so shortatime. Oklahoma has 
towns with scores of brick blocks, daily 
papers, arc lights, street cars and tele- 
phones It had most of these thirty days 
after the “opening.” It is a precocious 
child, and its farmsare a wonder to one un- 
accustomed to such ways of doing things. 

Agriculture in this latitude—it being as 
far south as southern Virginia—partakes of 
both tbe Northern and semi-tropical char- 
acteristics. Cotton and hard wheat, to- 
bacco and Dent corn, grow side by side ; and 
the returns are good from all. The tend- 
eacy is, however, toward the raising of the 
Northern crops, and last year, while Kansas 
and Nebraska were out of luck, 
parts of Oklahoma had glorious results 
from their fields. 

The reports of suffering in the Territory 
have not been greatly exaggerated, per- 
haps: but they have been unduly credited 
to causes and conditions which did not ex- 
ist. Whatever the soil or climate, it was 
inevitable that there should be suffering. 
There were thousands of families who en- 
tered the Territory without a single re 
source beyoud that borne in the rickety 
farm wagon in which they made the race, 
and which was transformed into a prair-e 
schooner by a white canvas cover. They 
began in debt; they were pushed for pay- 
ment when the first crop came off: they 
had no resource upon which to rest. It 
was certain that some would be in sore 
straits; but the wonder is that so many 
have asked no aid and are abundantly able 
to care for themselves. 

The great mass of the Oklahoma people 
are prospering, and more will do so with 
each succeeding season. They are building 
an empire by hard work assisted by the best 
of modern agricultural devices. The hand 
plow is practically unknown. The wife or 
daughter rides the sulky and so helps till the 
rich, deep soil. The barvesting machinery 
is of the best. This season there has been 
a veritable invasion of agents for headers, 
binders and stackers in this new land, and 
the sales made have been Jarge. The Okla- 
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homa settlers have learned nothing from 
their experiences ir other prairie States in 
most instances. The same extravagance in 
implements and their care exists as has 
been noted in Kansas and Nebraska and 
even further east. 

The prairie farmers have yet to realize 
the value of little things. They are too 
busy, often, in raising great fields of wheat 
to care for the garden, with the result that 
merchants sell to them garden stuff pro- 
duced in the town garden patches. So in 
Oklaboma the farmers are going into agri- 
culture on a generousscale, and are making 
their work show in acres rather than io 
depth. The wonderful resources of the 
country are helping them through and are 
giving them a success that could never be 
attained in a section long cropped. 

When on May 23d of the present season 
the Kickapoo Reservation of less than six 
thousand good claims was thrown open 
nearly twenty thousand people struggled for 
them. Many of these were Oklahoma set- 
tlers who had grown discouraged on their 
own claims and wanted to try it again. 
Their restlessness came not from absolute 
failure, but because they had been unable to 
tame the soil in a single season. While 
crops are produced, they areless certain and 
perhaps of less grade than they will be 
when the agriculture now being pursued 
under difficulties is made more certain be- 
cause of better facilities. In the meanwhile 
tbe methods by which it is hurried forward 
are interesting and instructive. 

The Territory is an agricultural country 
—nothing else. Farming and stockraising 
with orchards as a secondary .matter, will 
be the staple features of its prosperity. 
The present extent of its boundaries does 
not satisfy the people. They look with 
longing eyes upon the rich acres in the 
eastern third of the Territory, the best land 
in the West, with mines, streams, val- 
leys and hills now untrodden and ,unde- 
veloped. It isas much superior to Okla- 
homa as eastern Kansas is to the western 
third of that State. Whenit is opened, as 
it will be some day, no doubt, Oklahoma 
will be a great State. It will from its loca- 
tion between the Gulf States and the north- 
ern prairies, receive the business of both, 
while its unsurpassed lands will feed its 
own people and those of a small empire 
besides. 

Oklahoma agriculture has developed rap- 
idly. It has made a mushroom growth 
which may, with acrop failure or two, bring 
about a disastrous fall But with favorable 
seasons until a diversified cultivation is es- 
tablished it will blossom as the rose. Cut 
up as it was at the beginning into 160 acre 
tracts, each the home of a family, it has the 
most favorable conditions possible for rapid 
progress and advancement. Thus far ithas 
secured both, and better things ure ahead. 

The people who have settled it are cour- 
ageous, earnest and energetic. The farm- 
ers are, in many instances, those who have 
made a success elsewhere, or if they have 
failed it has been through financial diffi- 
culties, not by reason of bad management 
in crop-producing. They have a rich mar- 
ketin Texas for all dairy products, and new 
creameries are being erected to take advau- 
tage ofit. Its agriculture starts with all 
the benefits of experience before it, and 
present conditions are such as to point toa 
brilliant future. 

ABILENK, Kan. 
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Permanent Benefit. 


“T was troubled a long time with 
I tried many reme- 
but it was not until I took 
Ayer’ s Pills that I received perma- 
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HALLS BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALv’s BatsaM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs Wolds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too. if taken in the early 
stages of tat disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p tient when cure is hopeless, 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall's Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 
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POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
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Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
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for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


Season of 1895 opens June 
20th, and remains open 
until October ist. 


TOMPKINS GAGE & PERRY. 


GOING Tu THE COUNTRY? 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 


If so, send 6 cents fer postage, or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, “Summer 
Homes.” It gives lists of hotels, farm and boarding 
houses, with 


BOARD AT #5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Coun- 
ties, on the main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontarioand Western Katlway; 2,u\"' feet above the sea; 
location, prices, fares, etc., all in it. In New York at 
No.2 Battery Place, i6, 171 = 1, on. and 1323 Broadway, 
33 Astor Place, 73? 6th Av., 134 East 125th St., 4 West 
125th St.,.201 olumbus Av., Ticket Cffices foot of Frank- 
dim one 7 ae | 42d Sts; in Brooklyn, 4Court St., 8. Ful- 
ny 249 Manhatten Av.. Greenpoint. 
TLiUSTRATEL HOMES, containing half. tone 
reproauctions from photographs of 340 of the hotels, 
farm and rding huuses advertised in “Summer 
Homes,” can be pur: hased of any ticket agent 
rice, 25c. J.C. Anderson, General Passenger Agent 
Beaver St.. x ¥. 
On May 29 and 30 ‘excursion tickets for one fare will 
be soli at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving = 
opportanity of personally selecting a Summer h 
and also enjoying aday's fisning in this delightfu. 
region; ; tacxets gooa returning May 31. 
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For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
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Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
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4 CENTS in postage stamps. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


‘Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, Jan. 22, 18%. 
The Trustees,in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 18% : 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1894, to 3lst December, 194......... 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 


$2,760,920 62 





Premiums marfed off from ist January, - 
18M, to 3lst December, 1894............0..- $2,840,284 98 


Losses paid during the same 
POTIOE . cccccecccccce covcvccces $1,411,292 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock. City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claimsdue the Company 


I ices: »esanescenscstscsvecvncses 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
Cash in Bank.............e00005- eeseessccnnes 184,238 44 

Awount..... poearsciesh etereee eveses sees 0MJ1,340,731 88 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
february next, from «hich date interest on the 

t, so red ble, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net carned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 188, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order ofthe Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS, D. LEVERICH. 

A. A. RAVEN EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MAY, 
JAMES LOW, | WRENCE TURNURE 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, WaLDEON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM H. WEB3, BaAc BELL, 

HORACE GRAY, PH AGOSTINI 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, VERNON H. BROWN, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘CHRISTE N DE THOMSEN 
WILLIAM E. DO DER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLIss, EVERETT FR AR, 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
C. A. HAND GE W. QUINTARD, 


} ; LE D. 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
N. DENTON SMITH, GEORGE COPPELL. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice Prea’t. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 


Cash Capital................++. --81,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
force, OtC...........065 enbseecee - 3,943,639 46 


Net Surplas... .......sccceseeeee 1.811.369 28 
Pelicy-helders’ Surplus...... 2,511,269 26 
Gross Assets............ v-- 6,754,908 723 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, # Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A HOLMAN,” { Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, ILL. 

W.8. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to Genera! Manager, Pacific Coast Depart 
ment, 32] Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 








1850. 1895. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty five years of poeton Life Insurance, 


whieh has taugit it tbat the sine qua non of success 
is the ado Say of good plans of insurance, and the 


of 
the eee, Its contracts are incontestable 
after two yea ey are non-forfeiting, powers 
generally tor either paid-up policy or aoe ed in- 


st forty-five years ‘abundantly 
lute lute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, ma} communicate with the Presicent, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 


N 

ARTHUR ©. PERRY... 

JOHN P. MUNN 

FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

GEO G. WILLIANG......... Prest. Chem. Ni 

Sou Y, TUCKER... Wet, Bonk. 
E. er me ere JR., sven. Imp. Trad'rs’ Nat. Bank. 

JA M Leather. 








PLUM........cceceee ° 








July 18, 1895. 





No cherge for 
Preliminary 
studies and 
sketches when 
regularly ems 
ployed as Archie 
H tect for the 
building 


LADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


Send this “ad.” and 15. in 












oo GREAT AmErnsca® ape 
P.O. Box289. ——=—_31. and 33 Vesey St., N, Y. 
$60 a month to sell Leach’s 


ACCENT Oi) of Pine, the great Kid- 


ney medicine. Oil of Pine Med. Co., Cincinnati, © 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 








27 SUDBURY ST., 
Boston, Mass. 
Send Se. f 
stamp for new 100-page 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party oflimited numbers willleave New York 
in September fora 


Grand Tour 


TO 


JAPAN AND CHINA, 


The westward voyage will be ria Honolulu. The 
tour through Japan will be much more comprenensive 
than is usually made, and there will he looeer s0- 
journs at all tie chief cities and points ofinterest In 
China there will be visits to Hong Kong: Macao, 
and tbe great city of Canto 

In con ection with tne forensing and leaving New 
York in August, a tour tbrough the 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


wm visits to Honolulu, Hilo, the Volcano of Kilauea. 


“Ainska and Yellowstone Park in Ju 
Colorao, tah and Yellowstone Pa at in July. 
Vellowstone Park and return, also Yellow stone 
Park. the Northwest, and Californiain September. 
Throughout the Summer and Autumn, nu- 
a oe | tours t: be veal pageant 
ndeperdevt road an Steamshi 
Tickets ‘2 all Points. , 
&@™~ Send for descriptive book, mentioning tour de- 








RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East Fourteenth Street, Lincoln Buildiog, N.Y. Y, 


HO: LY LA N An excellent cpportunity to 
Ms isit SOD. Egypt andthe 


Full information and Progr: amme Post Free. 
od PALESTIN 
Gran compr-nensive Tour ieaves September 28th. 
ITA LY, SOUTHERN Ff R: AN 
“ ITZERLAND. 
Select Mantes pirty_leav R. in September, 
luded, $450 up. Applv 
H. GAZRE SONS. Ltd., 113 Broudway,N.Y. 
21 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
south Clark St. Chicag 
135 South Fifth Sc. * Phitadelphis. 





Why Not 
Spend Your Vacation 


this summer or fall in 
The Most Historic and Picturesque 
Region East of the Rockies? 
xXquisitely illustrated, charmingly written little 
klet just issued by the tassenger Department 
cent and Ohio Railway will tell you all about 
it. oe Kt free upon application to 
H. FULLER, G. P. A., Washington, D.C. _ 


A TOUR AROUND THE WORLD. 


A westy ie now mines niente to start in Orteber, 
1885, to accompanied by a well-known literary 
man and an experienced traveler, wuo hus resided 
in Japan and ¢ hina for several years. An excrp- 
tional spate ped Lo make the tour under the most 
favorable conditions. Send fer program. 


F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 


There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who havetraveled over the line, 
and to-day carries the majer portion 
of AROUND THE WOKLD 
Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to 
their frieu.ds and ac- 
quaintance and tell- 
ing them they in- 
tend 'omake 
the trip 
again. 
Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, 
Australia aud New Zealand ai! reached by Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships. 











For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 
E. V. SKINNER, 35! Broadway, New York. 


H. fiemD RTRIE, gore Third and Chestnut 
Sis., Philadelpnia 


H.J.COLVIN, 197 w ashircton St., Boston. 

C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 

J.F. af 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 

w. CALUAWAY. Guarantee Loan 
‘Butiaing Minneapolis. 

M._M. *TERS, Chresicie Building. San 
Francisco, or 

D. McS!ICOLL, Géocval Pass. Agent. Mon- 
treal, Can. 








THe INDEPENDENT PREss 4] AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULPON STREET. 





